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PREFACE. 



The publication of this volume at a nominal price — ^the 
cost of binding — is due to the foresight and munificence 
of Mr John Coltman, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Observing 
that the Shorthand branch of the Beading, Writing, and 
Spelling B^form could support itself — for persons will 
learn phonetic shorthand from self-interest — and that the 
Printing branch of the Beform needed assistance to bring 
it before the public, he generously gave £300 for the pur- 
pose of printing a large number of tracts in advocacy of a 
Spelling Beform. These tracts were to be sold at a nomi- 
^ nal price, or distributed gratis. In a letter to Mr Isaac 
)h Pitman, dated 6th July, 1874, just after the purchase of 
' the new Phonetic Tnstitnte at Bath, Mr Coltman wrote, 
£ ** One thing I would like to see you do is, when you get 
t* into the new Phonetic Institute [it was entered in the fol- 
> lowing December,] to begin at the first volume of the Fho- 
^ netic Journal and reprint, with the £300 I send you, all 
the most able articles that have appeared in the Journal, 
or in any other publication, up to the present time, which 
advocate a thorough reform in our absurd orthography. 
The old articles might be repeated in the present Phonetin 
Journal, and 15,000 extra copies printed of them and alno 
of all new articles that appear in the Journal ; 10,000 for 
circulation as tracts, and 5,000 for binding, when you have 
enough for a volume." 

As early as possible in the following year this work was 
undertaken, (See Phonetic Journal for 23 October, 1875.) 
The first three vols, of the Journal (1843-45) were exam- 
ined, the best papers extracted and reprinted in the Jour- 
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nal for 1875, and 15,000 additional copies of them were 
printed in the form of tracts. To these articles were added 
reprints, in tract form, of valuable papers of a late date 
which appeared in the Journal during 1876, 77, and the 
reader has now before him the result in a volume of 328 
pages of argument, logic, and reasons, for a remodeling of 
our most ** corrupt " spelling. 

A large amount of public opinion favorable to a Reform 
in Spelling has been created, which expresses itself in a 
weekly periodical enjoying a circulation of 11,300 copies, 
and the movement appear^ now to have reached a stage that 
places it beyond the possibility of failure. Every day the 
number of advocates of a Spelling Keform increases, and 
it is now only necessary that its friends should work it 
into their longhand writing, and through the press, to 
bring about a change. 

The action of the Jjondon School Board, which com- 
menced in the latter part of 1876, and has been supported 
by above a hundred other School Boards, urging upon the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education to move 
the Governmentfor a !Royal Commission to inquire whether 
it would be possible to reform spelling in the interests of 
primary education, and of thus making the arts of reading 
and writing accessible to the bulk of their children, is, per- 
haps, the most noticeable sign of progress that has occurred 
during the last two years. 

A series of books for teaching reading has been printed 
in the phonetic alphabet, for use in schools and families. 
(See catalogue at the end of this volume.) Ever since 
phonetic printing commenced in 1844, the claims of pho- 
netic spelling have been presented in a periodical ; for six 
years in a monthly journal ; for two years (1850, 51) in a 
fornightly one ; and during the last twenty-six years in a 
weekly, which has a large and ever-increasing circulation. 
In the same period various books have been printed in 
phonetic type, such as the Bible, Testament, Prayer Book, 
Paradise Lost, etc. Most of them being tentative as re- 
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gards the new alpliabet, are now ont of print. From one 
of them, the latest, a Tolame of 576 pages, entitled *' A 
Memorial of Francis Barham," the following brief state- 
ment of the necessity for a Spelling Beform, and an ac- 
count of the new letters that have been added to the al- 
phabet, is extracted. 

" All that is necessary to make ' reading and writing 
come by nature,' — all that is necessary to make that which 
is now, as Shakspere implies, the most difficult part of a 
man's education,-*all that is necessary to take the point 
out of Dogberry's wit, after it has done service for three 
centuries, is, to enlarge the English Alphabet, so that it 
shall contain a letter for every sound in the language. 
Furnished with such an instrument, the writer could ex- 
press the sounds which he speaks and hears in English. 
The alphabet that we borrowed from the Bomans has done 
some service, but a really English alphabet — a complete clas- 
siGcation of the sounds of our language, which is a richer 
tongue than the Latin— would be much more effective. 

" If letters are not meant to express sounds, what is 
their purpose P If a word— a spoken word — cannot be 
analysed into its several elements or sounds, and if these 
sounds are not the letters by which the word is known, 
such word, when written, is to all intents and purposes a 
hieroglyph, and we might as well draw some Egyptian 
hieroglyph, and say. That figure stands for such a word. 
When we speak the word though we utter two sounds, a 
▼ocal th, which I will represent by ** d," and the vowel o. 
Why should we take the trouble to write six letters to re- 
present this word, when two letters would answer the pur- 
pose P But our must be a true o, one that represents the 
sound it has in though on all occasions. For this long, 
open vowel, a slight modification of o is introduced, thus 
** er," and«the old letter is reserved for the sound which it 
commonly represents, namely, the short vowel in not, 

" It is remarkable that the principal letter in which our 
alphabet is deficient, that is, the one n hich dost frequently 
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occurs, — a letter for the vocal th in ^A<y,— was in use when 
books were written with the pen, and was discarded on the 
introduction of printing ! The letters * "S ' and * >,' or 

* > ' and * ^,* (for they were differently used in different 
counties,) were employed by the Scribes before the days 
of Caxton for the two sounds of th in then^ thin. It must 
be evident that distinct types are as necessary to distin- 
guish these two sounds to the eye, as they are to distin- 
guish the two forms of t (or d) in den, tin ; or the two forms 
ofy*(or v) in leave, leaf. What rational objection can there 
be to the re-introduction of the letters ' iS, >/ under the 
improved shapes ' d, d; ^, 6?' 

** The same mode of reasoning may be applied to the let- 
ter next in frequency which requires to be supplied, name- 
ly, a nasal-guttural sound related to n, which we now rep- 
resent by the combination n^, in sing, long. In the 
absence of this letter we confuse the reader by writing 
longer for both long-er (one who longs), and longer (more 
long). A modified 'n' is proposed for this sound, thus, 

* g.* With the help of this type we can mark such dis- 
tinctions of pronunciation as loyer and lopger, stj^ig and 
sirigiy — as some pronounce. 

** With three other new letters, our alphabet would be 
completed, as to the consonants, for English. They occur 
in the order of frequency, thus : * J ' for sh, in she, wish ; 

* g * for ch, in cheap, fetch ; and * g^* for the sound which s 
takes in vision, treasure, 

" Let the smallest perceptible and legible variation be 
made in the forms of the vowels ' a, e, i, o, u,' (which gen- 
erally represent short sounds,) for their corresponding long 
sounds ; add a letter for the broad a in all, broad, taught ; 
one for the vowel in son, but ; thus, * b, c, .i, o, &, m,T5 ; 
and slightly modify * i, u * for the diphthongs in time, tune, 
thus, 'i, \i,* and our alphabet is complete. 

"The use of such an alphabet is, that children can be 
taught to read and spell by it in a year as well as they can 
be taught in seven years by the common alphabet and or. 
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thography. It may be said, Bat it is useless to teach chil- 
dren to read by this phonetic alphabet, when all our books 
are printed in another alphabet and style of spelling. This 
objection is met by the fact that when children have learned, 
according to their capacity, in from six to tweUe months' 
practice, to read fluently by the phonetic alphabet, they 
can also read, slowly, books as ordinarily printed, and in 
two or three months they can read the old books as well 
as if they had had six years' drilling in them alone. So 
great is the advantage which truth has over error. 

'* As to their learning to spell in the present absurd 
fashion, the simplification of reading certainly does not 
make spelling more difficult than it is at present. If 
learned at all, — and the necessity for it will daily become 
less, in the presence of phonetic spelling, — it must be learned 
as it is now, namely, by a combined and long-con- 
tinued effort of memory and observation, and by extensive 
reading and writing. Alas that people should consider it 
necessary to spend so much time in learning that which is 
of no value I Archbishop Trench, in his maturity, would 
hardly advance his famous history-in-the-spelling reason 
for retaining the present orthography, against the opinion 
of Max Mtiller and other etymologists. 

'i Children must be taught to read phonetically in the 
schools established under the Education Act, or they will 
not be taught at all ; simply because there will not be time 
to teach them both the mechanical art of reading by the 
old alphabet, and to give them the instruction in a religious 
morality and a few sciences, to which reading is merely 
preparatory. The children having become familiarised 
with the phonetic alphabet will, as they grow up, prefer 
phonetic or truly-spelled books, which show the pronunci- 
ation on the face of every word, to books in the old spel- 
ling. A market for such books being created, they will be 
produced, and that at a saving of ten per cent, by omitting 
all silent letters. We shall no more tEink of^casting away 
our present stock of books than we should think of destroy- 
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iHg yellmn niMliiforiptd b^atiie type-prioted books at# 
ekeaper and moife legible." 

dev^ral erpecitnens of f hoiiotypy Occot in the present 
Volutne, pafticularly in the second paper, Max Mutler's 
l)ef^e&ce of j^honetic Spetlin^, which appeared in the Pwi- 
nightly JSeview for April, 1876. (See from page 16, which 
Contains the phonetic alphabet, to page 41.) Fonnts of 
phonotypes, in all the book si2e8, from Pica to Konpareil, 
may be procured from the foundry of Messrs V. and J. 
FigginS, !London,and founts of Great Primer, two>line Pica, 
and Canon, from the foundry of Messrs Be0d and Fox, 
London, at the price of ordinary founts. 

An approximation to phonetic speUing may be produced 
with the letters of the old alphabet. This style of re* 
formed spelling is called Semiphonotypy. Without em- 
ploying any new letters, it removes the anomalies of the 
eommon spelling, and enables a writer to express an un^ 
known word, a geographical or scientific term, without 
asking how it is to be spelled. It is also used as a means 
of introducing the enlarged phonetic alphabet of thirty^ 
eight letters* The following explanation of it furnishes • 
specimen of the style :— 

Bemifonotipl*--'1hB oaldest abens In this kuntH i^ «the 
abeus ov leters in speling* It daits bak tu the teim ot the 
Eoaman okeupaishon, when the lan'gwaij or the naitira 
woz redeust tn reiting bei meenx or the Boaman alfabet. 
Th&t alfabet, tho adekwait for the repre^entaidhon or the 
sounds or the Latin tung, wo2 inadekwait tu repreisent the 
tnoar neumerus sounds or the lan'gwaij spoaken bei the 
Britonz ; and in meni instansez to6 letera wer kombeind 
tu represent a sound which shud har had a sein or its oan* 
The eeril hsz gon^on inkreesing with ereri wurd that has 
Wen aded fu the Ian gwaij, until. At last, as Maks Meulef 
obzerrs« " If we kompair In'glish as spot^en with In'glish 
as ritefii or Bpeld> 'thai seem aulttioast leik to^ diferent 
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laD'gwaijez, az diferent az Latin iz from Italian." The 
sifabet OY Semifonotipi iz :— 

aa. The brand or Italian a, herd in alms, father, rather, 
ptalm, baa, halm, halve, aunt, iz reprezented bei " aa." 

ai. The Yowel in bass {music), favor, made, maid, great, 
neigh, pray, gauge, plague, there, iz reprezented bei ** ai." 

ee. The Yonel in be, these, beat, peep, Greece, pique, 
ihrieh, grieve, seize, hey, quay, iz reprezented bei " ee." 

aiL The Youel in talk, small, taught^ fraud, sauce, brawl, 
ought, awe, broad, iz reprezented bei ** an." 

oa« The Yowel in go, boat, smote, toll, bold, foe, door, 
though, mould, crow, beau, sew, iz reprezented bei " oa." 

00. The Yowel in do, move, crew, boot, soup, brute, true, 
rheumatism, shoe, two, iz reprezented bei " oo." 

a, e, i, Of Uf reprezent the short Youelz in pat, pet, pit, 
pot, but ; and the Youel in put, foot iz reprezented bei ** u." 

i (long). The difthong in Jinal, bite, sigh, pie, ply, type, 
aisle, sleight, eye, guide, buy, rye, iz reprezented bei " ei." 

H (lo°fl»)* ^1^6 difthong in duty, beauty, tune, new, cue, 
feuds ewe, view, suit, iz reprezented bei '* en." 

oi| on. The diflhong in boil, boy, iz reprezented bei " oi," 
and that in out, house, bough, now, town, bei " on." 

Theez konsonants reprezeot the inishal leterz o? the wardz beloa: 

b, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, v, w, y, z 

t0d, dis, foTt go, he, joy, tceg, Ut, me, no, pay, rat, to, true, vov, we, ye, teat. 

The adishonal konionants nesesari tn kompleet the alfabet 
at! ch, th, th, dlf thf n'andngyforthesonndz 
in eheeie, (hiti, then, shoe, Yi^ion, a^ger, sing. The ferst 
leter oy " ih " {th\ti),iz maid from "f " bei kuting of the dot. 
The kapital iz " rh," the ferst leter being maid ont oy " F." 

N before k taiks the sound oy ng, organikali, az in ink, 
bank = ingk, hangh. 

C, q, and x AT rejekted, az nnnesesari. The plais oy c 
iz snpleid bei h, az in cap, cot, cut ^^ hap, hot, hut ; or bei 
s, az in century ,cipher^=isenteuri, seifer. The combinai- 
iion pi iz riten hw, at quit^=: hwit ; and x iz eksprest bei ht> 
or kz, or ksk *, szjhx, exist, noxious t=:flohs, ehzist, nokshus 
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It iz not nesesari tu dubel e for the long vouel in the an« 
inflekted monosilabelz he^ he, me, she, the, we, ye ; nor be« 
foar a vooel, az real. O insted ov oa mai be riten in 
ho I Co, (CompaDy), Jro, ho ! lo ! no, jtro, so, the, and ia 
anaksented silabelz, az " protekt ;" and u for u mai be ritea 
in tu, intu, or be foar a vouel Azfruishon, sins the vouel in 
httt M kanot oktir in thoaz pozishonz. 

This, or eni uther foDetik or parshali fonetik sistem or 
Bpeling, baist on the oald alfabet, iz rekomended for 
adopshon bei everi speling reformer hoo duz not prefer the . 
kompleet fonetik alfabet. Az speling iz a mater ov habiti 
the steil, whether fonetik or semifonetik, shud be deseided. 
on, and then adheerd tu. When reiting, wun kanot stop 
tu think ov the several leterz that kompoaz a wurd. This 
must hav been seteld in the meind, and must hav run dona 
intu the fin'gerz long befoar ; and the meind when engaijd 
in the kompozishon ov sentensez must be releevd ov aul 
kair about orthografi. Peur fonotipi iz, ov koars, prefer- 
abel tu Semifonotipi ; the later iz *' eezi speling," the for- 
mer iz eezier. Stil ther ar moast personz hoo prefer a steil 
ov fonetik speling without neu leterz. For such this sis- 
tem haz been prepaird, and it mai be emploid in biznes 
and in korespondens instantli. Its defekts ar evident on 
the fais ov it. It iz Semifunotipi, and not the enteir trooth. 
It iz such a mezhiir ov orihografik reform az wild be kauld 
reezonabel bei meni personz hoo admit the nesesiti ov sum 
reform, but objekt tu the introdukshon ov neu leterz. 
Wheil it duz not '* goa too far," and maik the printed paij 
luk strainj, it remoovz aul the glairing anomaliz ov our 
'' efeet and korupt " speling, and its eus bei speling reform- 
erz w 1 prepair the wai for the Fonetik Alfabet. 

Artikelz and leterz mai be printed at wuns in neuzpai- 

perz and magazeenz in Semifonotipi, without neu teips. 

Semifonotipi shud not be lukt upon az an end, but az a 

tneenz tu the introdukshon ov an enlar^d alfabet. It mai 

b& euzd konknreniYx with fonetik a^^eVvoi^ V\\Xi nevi \^Wt'L, 

"^ch deigrafia Semifonotipi koreftpoii^va^ \ax ^\iSM VN»« 
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;ipi, az in the foloin^ fentent, which kontainz aid 
z 07 the Fonetik Alfabet :— 
e Fonetik Alfabet eni person, oald or ynn^, mat 
,u reed boath in fonetik and in ordinari buks, in 
unths, — and often in twenti ourz' instrukshon,— 
'hich iz rairli akomplisht in three jeerz ov toil 
)ald alfabet. Whot faather or teecher wil not hail 
t boon tu edeukaidhon ? — this pouerfol masheen 
lifeuzhon o^ nolej ! 

Fonetik Alfabet eni person, aid or yvi), ma hi tot 
9I in fonetik and in ordinari buks, in ixx mvnls, 
ften in twenti ourz' instr^kJoD, — a task whig iz 
omplijt in ^ri yirz 07 toil b^ de aid alfabet. 
der or tiger wil oot h&l dis gret boin tu ediikejon? 
uerful majin for de difii^on 07 nolej ! 
rht modification of Phonotypy, by retaining the 
d-letter digraphs, th, sh, eh, as representatives of 
" reduces to a mioimum the " Strange-Appearance 
>n " which is generally brought against the new 
This is really the only valid objection to it, and 
> which time and usage will gradually overcome, 
be separate letters of these digraphs are required 
sent their alphabetic powers, a hyphen must be in- 
etween them, thus, nut-hook, mis-hap, C being 
d from the alfabet, ch cannot occur in this style 
ing, except as a digraph. The following para- 
extracted from the Phonetic Journal for 5 August, 
ustrate this style of orthography :— 
fbnotipi, — In ol reformz ov k^stomz and institq,- 
lat hav ther rmts in the habits ov sers^eti, the w^z- 
iz tu komb^Q the maksimvm ov reform with the 
*i ov chenj. If the chenj ov habits rekw^rd bj a 
)i veri gret, the ivil ov dist^rbig l^f-log habits, and 
zig west ov t^m and konfii,^on ov idiaz, wil bi kon- 
j outwe the ivilz that fler from the abi\8 ; and the 
the JcvreDt or^ografi arskersVi feltiiv a d\teV\.\s!k».\i- 
mrhaviQ bin ak^stomd tu ikeia feom ^S^fi^^aAk* 
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In tbe Farnetik Alfabet nor leter or the crld alfabet 
t^md from its ordinari qs, and the negesari fiftin niilei 
ar med on the model oy the erld wvnz. Ncr ni^ prinsi 
ov konstr^kshon ar intrerdiist, b^t H iz formd on A, 8 

E, L and * on I, O and €F on O, HI and "d on IT, and 
on O, U and X. €/ iz med from C, H and S ar modeld 

F, T, B, B ; TiJ on N ; and S (rererst for S) iz borod from 
Grik alfabet. The semprinsipel obtenz with the sraol le 

The maksimvm ov reform in spelii) wi hav in the Fern 
Alfabet ; the minimvm ov chenj wud bi sekiird b^ cheiij 
n^iii). Bst the komon spelig iz "efit," and sor v 
" kor^pt " that B^m reform iz imperativli demanded b^ 
lerned and simpel. Herti-forr yirz ov femetik printig wt 
an alfabet kontenig " a s^n for everi sound *'— >the ma^ 
mum ov r^/brm*— hay prerdiist a konvikshon that tu konti 
the sorl advokasi ov the nii Femetik Alfabet iz tu atem 
tu dr^v in the wej that iz tu split 9p the narld ork oy IggU 
or^ografi b^ the dik end. 

Therz linz in Tomson'z " Him tu the Daity," wher 
deskr^bz man az asendig " from gud tu beter, tu be 
thens agen, and beter stil, in infiait prergreshon," wud 
sir ilystreshon merr frikwentli in our everi-de l^f if wi 
mo-r fe^ful and persevirii) in tekig the ferst step^^i 
asendig from the ** gud " wi hav tu the " beter " which 
beforr vs. Wi stop and tek our rest ysst whsr wi ar ; wi 
" kana bi fasht ;" wi kanot bi put out o? our kers ; wi ar 
kontent with the modikvm ov " gud " and trmd^ wi poz^ 
and thvs wi loiz the iofinit atenabel " beterz " and '* bests' 
that \\ beferr 7s. The intredvkshon ov Semifernotipi iz a 
kes in point. Wi simd, in a serten we, tu hav atend svk- 
ses in the komplitoes ov the fernetik alfabet az an instru- 
ment for kariig the Spelig Bcform ; and yet the ni^zpepeif 
and magazinz kontinii tu \\z the erld barbarvs st^l ov speli) 
az befer. ■ Ov kerrs the dui. Siig this, wi ge? a skim bj 
which eni editer m^t komens spelig fernetikali without mi 
leterz* Bst iz ther not a midiifm betwin piir Fcrnotipl 
with its streoj apiransi and Semifornotipi ? On kounlig 
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ens ov the fiftin m\, leterz in a kworkr pej, it iz 
it bi STrbstitqtig ch, tk, sh, for**g, d, J," the*'8tpenj- 
^bjekshon " tu Femotipi iz refdiist bj w^n-lead. 
lemifernetik st^l ov spelig iz espesbali komended tu 
I ov speling reformerz for adopshon in tber loijhand 
'he pej Inks kw^t familiar, yet it iz a korekt pikti^r 
»r9Q9nsieshon. Tu ol hui wil rezoli^tli i^z it in 
[) it wil pruiv a satisfaktori restig-ples at which tu 
uher we tu absolqt fornetik spelig. In the abseos 
sr nem it ma bi kold " Hemifernotipi/' from the 
t, a hfif. If a iiferni^s Grik w3rd signifiig dri' 
Fxmotipi kud bi kom pounded, it wud bi mor 
t. Olthor, literali, Semifomotipi and Hemiforaotipi 
sem ^ig, nemii, hfif or parshal fernetik printii),— 
Q the Latin form ov the Grik hernia — yet az apl^d 
'\\z ov Fernotipi, the ekspres the diferens betnrja 
ov spell g prerdnst bj tta alfabets, W3n ov which 
Qotipi) koDtenz twenti-^ri leterz, and the yther 
rnotipi) derti-fiv. In Semifernotipi fiftin, and in 
Qotipi dri djgrafs ar emploid tu reprezent siggel 
The alfabet ov simpel soundz iz ^erti-ferr; the 
il Fernetik Alfabet kontenzlerti-et leterz (inkliidig 
el soundz ^, jt j, v, b^t ermitig ou, oi). Ther iz a 
gradeshon — a ijitli-fashond literari wej sin in — 1 
; Shorthand, wher the ej ov the wej iz ser IJn az tu 
ibel ; 2 Semifernotipi (ner nn leterz, and not wyn 
omal^s spelig) ; 3 Hemifornotipi (absolqt fernetik 
bvt prezervig ^ri familiar d^grafs) ; 4 Fernetik 
rith the ni^ alfabet ; — and wi shal hensforrl bend ol 
rjiz tu the " drjvig horm " ov this wej, olwez in- 
lie ^in end in the ferst kes. 

eper p^blisherz rajt intrerdiis w^n nil leter everi 
>r everi Iri msnls, without los ov tjm bj ther kom- 
;, beginig with A; in pies ov hard c, Jcs^ Xsz, or ksh for 
w for qu; and then tekig the fiftin nq, leterz, wsn at a 
the order in which the ok^r in the Fernetik Alfabet. 

• ISAAC PITMAN. 
letic Institute, Bath, Feb*, 1878. 
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SPELLING REFORM. 



IPAUT I. 

DESIRABILITY OF REFORM. 

The linguistic student will not need to be told that our language 
possesses the most anomalous orthography of any of the. languages 
using the Roman alphabet. To see Roman letters applied to ex- 
press sound with something like systematic regularity, one must 
look to the Welsh, the Spanish, the Italian, the German, and other 
languages ; but the English can nardly be named in the same 
breath even as the French, with all the silent consonants of the 
latter, and its exceptions to general rules. The irregular character 
of our orthography is doubtless due to various causes. The dis- 
crepancies in spelling exhibited by Anglo-Saxon manuscripts ap- 
pear to show that Roman letters were originally applied in a 
rough-and-ready fashion to express the sounds of our ancestral 
tongue. After the Norman conquest there was an infusion of 
French words with a different system of orthography ; and later 
on Latin and Greek derivatives were largely brought in, without 
any care to adapt them to a vernacular system of spelling ; while 
in later days all sorts of foreign intruders have been received, 
without requiring them to change their original dress. Amid 
this confusion of elements in the language, all attempts at a regu- 
lar scientific representation of sound by letters appear to have 
been abandoned. It was enough that a word had a fixed ortho- 
graphy in Roman characters, and that it should acquire some 
vernacular pronunciation, more or less connected with its spelling. 
The result is that, with us, most letters represent various soun ds, 
and most sounds are variously represented by letters. 

ENGLISH VOWELS. 

The first thing that strikes a foreigner, or a native-bom intelli- 
gent child, in learning to read English, is the want of correspond- 
ence between what we call the short and the long sounds of our 
vowels, as in bad and bade^ met and mete, Jin and ^ne, con and 
coHe^ duck and duke. For these variations of the po vver of the 
Towel-dgns we might find causes in the history <if the lan^vis^^^^ 



but we will content onrselves now with pointing to the discrepancf 
between the above so-called short and long sounds, and to the ad- 
ditional fact that all the vowel-signs are made to represent othff ! 
incongruous sounds besides these, as in the following 

Table of Vowel' Signi, 

A — fat, fate, father, w^, wdll, any 

E — met, meter, there, pretty 

I — fin, final, pique, fir 

— pot, potent, wdlf, m6ve, love 

U — pun, piiny, ftiU, riile. 

In this table we have only represented what may be called reguUsr 
uses of the five ordinary vowel-signs, adding a scheme of accents 
which will heredfter be useful in discriminating the sounds. At 
first sight, T¥e appear to have five vowel-signs representing twen- 
ty-three different sounds, all according to what may be called tht 
common orthography of the language, for we have purposely ex- 
cluded a few such exceptionally anomalous spellings as sergeaniy 
wometiy bury^ busy, (which, according to ordinary analogy, shonld 
be spelt sargeanty wimeny berry, bizzy). But, on examining the 
table, we shall find that we have not actually twenty-three distinct 
sounds, because the same sounds recur under different signs. We 
may exhibit this in the following 

Table of Vowel- Sounds. • 

a — fat o — pot, w^ 

a — father 6 — wdll 

a — fate, there o — potent 

a — met, any, fir ii — pun, love 

e — meter, pique u—'pmxj (diphthong J 

1— f in, pretty ?~'*'?^^' ^^^^ 

i — final (diphthong) u — rule, move 

From this attempt to make somewhat like a systematic tabulation 
of the sounds represented by the five English vowel-signs, it will 
be seen that although the five characters are really used in twen- 
ty-three ways altogether, giving four uses in three cases, five in 
one, and six in the other, yet there are really only fourteen vowel- 
• sounds, including two diphthongs. 

Conventional Short and Long Vowels, 

English grammarians and lexicographers attempt to lay down 
rules for the various uses of each vowel-sign. They tell us, for 
instance, that what we may call the conventional short and long 
sounds (for they do not stand in this relation in nature) are dis- 
tinguished by a consonant closing the syllable in one case, and a 
vowel in the other, as mfat^fa-tal; met, mc-ier ; Jin, fi-nnl ; not, 
no-tice ; dull, du-ly ; and that final mute e (once prcnouneed) makes, 
aa it were, an artificial syllable with the preceding consonant, and 



thus giYes an antecedent vowel the same force as if it ended a 
sjliable, as hifatef mete, mile, shore j tune. But how are we to tell 
^nien a consonant is intended to end a syllable, and when a vowel ? 
7ake soch examples as sane, t&nity ; nation^ ndtional ; navy, n^- 
mgate; meter ^ mStrieal; finaly finish ; Jldral,Jld rid ; student, UUdy; 
^nitive, p&nish (where each pair of words is from the same root) ; 
«nd we ask, how does the orthography distinguish the sound in 
these and in thousands of similar cases ? Agaio^ if we scrutinize 
the supposed effect of final e in producing the conventional long 
sound of our vowels, we light at once upon such anomalies as are 
and /ar«, have and save, were and mere, give and dive^ notice and 
4ntiee^ active and arrive, doctrine and divine, gone and bone, dove, 
move, and rove, with many others. Nor would the mere dropping 
of the final e after the aboye short vowels make the required dis- 
tinctions without other changes. 

We may further note here that in many other positions where 
the conventional long sounds of the vowels are supposed to be 
regularly used we frequently find the short ones. Thus, if we 
have change and range, we have also^an^^ ; paste and waste have 
eatte for an ill-assorted fellow ; bind and pint must keep company 
with tpind and mint ; toll and droll with doll ; while torn^ port, 
and most are readily confronted with corn, short, and cost. Thus 
no certain means are provided in thousands of cases to mark 
whether a vowel-sign represents the conventional long or the 
short sound, quite different in nature as those sounds are, and the 
spelling-books only partially surmount the difficulty by adopting 
a plan of syllabication which is often in conflict with etymology 
and phonetics. 

Lengthened Vowels. 

Having exemplified the confusion which arises from attempting 
to express ten vowel-sounds in discordant pairs by five signs, it 
may now be noted that the natural lengthening of the short vowels 
d and ^ causes ambiguity with regard to a few words, for father 
and rather are quite out of keeping with bather ; and there and 
where assort ill with here and mere. More or less lengthened a in 
such words as part^ past, path, palm, would at first sight appear 
open to no criticism ; still we have such discrepancies as casting 
and pi sting, lasting and hatting, fasting and wasting. A similar 
extension of d in cork, corn, cost^ cloth, has the objectionable fea- 
ture of being confounded with the conventional long o in pork, 
utm, post, both, etc. 

Exceptional Sounds of the Vowels, 

We have now disposed of twelve uses of the five vowel- signs, 
but we have still eleven more to treat of as exceptional though fre- 
quently-occurring sounds. First we have short and long broad a 
as in wds and w&lL The grammarians tell us that the preceding 
Wf wh, and qu causa the first sound ; and so they do in was, what, 
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qiiklity, but not in wMjt, which, equHl, or equMiion. It would 
too, that w^ter it supposed to come under this rule ; but if so, ail 
wafer and waver irregular spellings P So much for the alleged ai* 
tural broadening e&cts of letters preceding « ; from w&ok V6 
will pass to another pretended rule, that Uy or i and another eon- 
sonant, following 0, produce the long broad sound ; but though 40 
may agree in sound with awl^ and hall with haulj thdll is quite ufbp* 
ently sounded from thawL Then we have one TowM-sonnd ia 
bdld and sAlt, and quite others in 6a/m and scMlp. Or, if we taki 
words in which the sound of the / is lost, and the loss slight bs 
supposed to be similarly compensated for, we find equal discrt* i^ 
panoy, as in ehdlk, talk on one side, and ed/f, salve on the other. 

As for the exceptiooal sound of d in any and many, this, Uka 
the sound of e in pretty^ would have been left out of consideration 
here, and have been placed among isolated anomalies, but that 
some orthoepists recognise this sound of a in Mvage^ populd^f etc, 
and that the sound of e is frequent in terminations like ifneoui, 
hounteouty area, lineal, etc. 

There is a natural long sou«d of t* in pique, clique, poUet, prei' 
tige, machine, marine, maaazine, and many oUier words, and wa 
have only need to ask, How is this distin^idiable in English 
orthography from the t in pike, advice, oblige, divimey or from thatm 
novice, vestige, doctrine T Another accidental sound of t is that in 
fir, mirth, etc., where e would be the more natural sign, and whera 
an abnormal sound of the t is heard which is often imported by 
the imperfectly -educated into irregular, irritate, etc. 

We next have three exceptional uses of the vowel-sign to no- 
tice. Here again, as with broad a, we may be told of the infla- 
ence of w and wh in producing the sounds 6 and ^, as in wolf, 
womb, and whose ; but there . is no w or ar A to account for the 
vowel- sound in tomb and lose, so different from the conventional 
long o in comb and rose, while the consonantal prefix does not de- 
prive wold and whole of the latter sound. The fact is that the i 
and 6 sounds, as in the common words to and do (compare so and 
noj occur independently of any preceding letters, while the gen- 
eral effect of w upon o appears to be to produce another exceptional 
sound, as in won, word, worse, worth, though that does not prevent 
our havi ng the regular short o in wot, nor the conventional long q 
in sworn . Indeed, o is the vowel-sign upon which we can place 
least depf ndence of any as regards its sound in any particular po- 
sition, as will be seen by comparing, in addition to the above ex- 
amples, loth and troth with moth and doth, Cove and rove with 
prove and move or dove and love, on and con with son and ton, and 
tone with gone and done; or we may instance five distinct sounds 
of o in po itions where i would only have one sound— thus, ;jo^ 
most, wolf, tomb, son, as compared with pit, mist, wilt, limb, sin. 

We have now leit only the exceptional soimd (in English) of ^ 

put, pull, puu, push, with its natural extension i<, as in ruth and 



I for the fonner, it is the occasion of as awkward anoma- 
L con and sony as we may readily see by comparing but, 
ilushy with the words just cited. The u in nde, runie, 
y used for conventional long u after r, bat this u is lia- 
iision with conventional short U in run. 
. close this review of the single vowel-signs by saying 
ive as yet advisedly refrained ft^m complicating our 
introducing y and w as vowel-signs, because y may b« 
as only the alier ego of » in three sounds, represented by 
' in myth^ by, and myrrh ; and u) is not a vowel-sign ex- 
used in combination. These letters must now, however, 
I the scene. 

Voioel Digraphs, 

[ the complication and confusion which we have ezhib- 
result of endeavoring to express fourteen sounds by 
signs in twenty-three different ways, without any real 
liscriminating when one sound and when another is in- 
what sign should be used to denote a particular sound, 
lot done with the representation of vowel-sounds in 
Besides the separate vowel-signs, there are digraphs, 
itions of two signs, and even trigraphs, or combinationa 
gns, to the number of twenty-two, used to express the 
:een sounds as we have already seen represented (at mis- 
d) by the five vowel-signs, with the addition of two 
thongal sounds, making sixteen distinct sounds in alL 

Table of Bigraphi, 

il (a), said (^, plaid (S) oa— road (6) 

jT (a), says (e) oe— toe (6), shoe (6) 

al (i), aunt (a) oi— toil (8i) 

wrn {K) oy— toy (6t) 

it (e), sweat (e), ^eat oo— wood (6), food (6), flood 
, heart (a) (6), door (6) 

au (6), beauty (u) ou — sour (oU), pottr(6),wonld 
el (e) (ii), tour (ii), cough (8), 

jeive (e), vein (a), sought (5), couple (6) 

ight (i) ow — town (6u), sown (o) 

y (e), prey (a), eye 00 oe — due (ii), rued (A) 

logy (u), rheum (A) ui— suit (ii), fruit (A), build 
re (ii), drew (A), sew (6) (i), guile (i} 

Ci), lief (e), sieve (T) uy — buy 0) 

excluded from notice in this table all digraphs or sounds 
IS which occur only in isolated cases, as in the words 
<?, heifer y people t yeoman^ parliament tfrier^, vieio, broad, 
ws, guards and in many terminations, as captain^ merciet ; 
) disregarded isolated sounds of the single vowel-signs. 
)ry examination of the Digraph Table will at once show 
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that only four of the digraphs (oi, oy, ou, and owj are employed 
in expressing the two additional diphthongs, and that twenty d 
them (including ou and 010) are used to represent the same soundi 
as the single vowel-signs. Yet, though twenty-two auxiliaries an 
hrought into the field to help five characters to give expression to 
fourteen sounds, their aid only makes the confusion more con- 
founded. The condition of our vowel notation may he briefly stated 
thus in figures (including now y with its three powers) : — 

6 single vowel-signs with 26 uses 
22 digraphs „ 54 ,, 

Total ... 23 signs „ 80 „ 

to express 16 sounds ; or an average of nearly 3 uses for each sign, 
and of 6 signs used for each sound. 

But even this arithmetical average gives no approximate idea of 
the state of confusion in some instances. The digraph ou expresses 
ordinarily seven different sounds, as may be seen in the preceding 
table, and the vowel-sign o alone expresses five of the very same 
sounds (see page 4). One of these sounds in each case is that of 
o in do; but this same sound is represented, not only by o and by 
ou, but by seven other signs, making nine in all, as in do, truth, 
rheum, drew, shoe, tool, soup, true, fruit ; the vowel-sound in all 
of which words might be expressed by 00. It must not be thought, 
however, that even yet we are making the worst of English 
vowel-notation. We have put aside all the isolated anomalies in 
vowel-signs as not essential to the ordinary orthographic system of 
the language ; but we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is a special source of confusion attaching to about half of the di- 
graphs — namely, that the letters ordinarily constituting these 
combinations are not used for this purpose, but to express two 
conjoined, though separately-pronounced vowel-sounds. Thus 
we nave real, creator ^ seest, reiterate, lenient, diet, coagulate, in- 
choate, poet, coeval, doeth, coincide, cooperate (better co-operate), 
duel^ ruin, etc. Even the mark of diaDresis in its ordinary use 
would be of little service in such words, seeing that the separated 
vowel-signs would still be indeterminate in their sound (as in 
real, creator ; poet, doeth). Altogether, therefore, the digraphs 
are perhaps a greater source of confusion in English spelling than 
the single vowel-signs, since there is hardly the appearance of rule 
for their use. 

"We may now give a complete table of the vowel-sounds in the 
English language, with the ordinary modes of representing them 
by single or conjoined characters, omitting, as we have hitherto 
done, all isolated anomalies in spelling. If the reader will look 
carefully down, as well as across the Table, he will see not only 
how many ways there are of expressing each sound, but how many 
^ sounds each vowel-sign or digraph is made to express. Perhaps, 



if inexperienced in the subject, it is only in thus investigating for 
liimself that he will appreciate the full force of our remarks on 
this subject. 

Engluh Vowel-Sounds, at variously represented, 

1. 21 — fat, Isaac, plaid 

2. a— father, anut, heart 

8. a — fatal, pail, pay, there, great, vein, prey 

4. 8 — met, sweat, any, said, says, fir, myrtle 

5. c— meter, heat, heel, piqae, piece, receive, key 

6. 1 — fin, sylph, build, sieve 

7. 5 — pot, was, cough 

8. 6 — wall, yaul, yawn, sought 

.9. 6 — potent, road, toe, door, pour, low, beau, sew 

10. ii — dull, love, flood, cousin 

11. ii— pull, wolf, wood, would 

12. ti — rude, move, rood, wound, rheum, drew, shoe, rued, bruise 

Diphthongs, 

13. i' — final, try, height, eye, lie, guile, buy 

14. ot— oil, toy 
16. oii— our, town 

16. u — use, due, suit, eulogy, few, beauty. 

Here we have eighty ways of expressing sixteen sounds, as pre- 
Tiously reckoned, used in a haphazard fashion, without any cer- 
tainty or definite rule. 

ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 

In the application of the Roman consonants to express sounds 
in the English language, the resulting confusion is happily not so 
great, in proportion to the number of signs, as in the employment 
of the vowels, or we might well shrink from the task of analysis; 
but still the anomalies occurring will require notice in some detail. 
As with the vowels, so here we have at once too few single signs 
and too many ways of using those signs. A large proportion of 
the consonants are made to represent two or more sounds, so that 
in the aggregate they are used in nearly twice as many ways as 
there are consonantal sounds in the language, without, expressing 
some of these sounds at all under any circumstances ; so that the 
aid of digraphs has to be called in as with the vowels, and these 
digraphs are employed quite as irregularly as the simple conso- 
nant-signs. Another source of confusion is that most of the single 
consonants and some of the digraphs have occasionally no sound 
at all, which, of course, constitutes a distinct mode of employing 
the signs, and a very objectionable one, too. "We proceed at once 
to give tables of the uses of the single consonants and digraphs, 
as both species of signs are required to give a view of all the sim- 
ple consonant-sounds in the language. 



Singls Contonantt, 

h— hat;— (silent) debt, Kmb 

c— cat, city, gracious ;— indict 

d- dell, picked (x« pickt) 

f— fell, of (- ov) 

g— get, gem ;— gnat, sign, phlegm 

h — hot ; — heir, hour 

j—jot 

k—king ;— knell, know 

1— lie ; — calf, yolk, baulk 

m — may ; — mnemonics 

n — ^nay, uncle (— ung-cle) ;— kiln, condenui 

p — pit; — psalm, pneumatic, receipt 

qu— quit, antique 

r — run 

B — sun, sure, measure ; — isle, aisle 

t — tun, notion ;— castle, tmesis, depdt 

V — veil 

w — wail ; — wrist, sword, answer 

z — axis, exert, noxious, xylograph 

y— yield 

X — zeal, azure 

Consonantal Digraphs, 

ch — church, chaise, ache ;— yacht, drachm 

ck — pick 

dg— ledge 

gh— ghost, cough, hough ; — nfght, inyeigh 

ng — singer, linger, infringer 

ph — physic, nephew ; — phthisical 

rh — rhetoric ; — myrrh, catarrh 

8c-> science, conscience, discern, scoro 

sch— schism, schedule, scheme 

sh — short 

tch — match 

th — thistle, this, thyme 

wh — what, whole. 

In the above tables the distinct sounds are first represented by one 
example for each, and then instances of silence are given after a 
dash. Counting silence, wherever or however occurring, as one 
use for each sign subject to it, we have then 

21 single consonant-signs, with 47 uses 
13 digraphs „ &2 >, 

Total ... 34 signs „ 79 „ 

to express the various consonant-sounds of the language, which it 
|pl be presently shown are only 24 in number, giving an average 
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9l exactly 2^ nses to each rigD, and of nearly Z^ ways of 
opreBsing each sound. Tet here, as, with the vowels, we hare 
exaggerated nothing, for we might have added all the cases in 
vhich letters usually forming digraphs are separately pronounced 
vith their usual powers as single consonants, as in publichouUy 
eongrat%Uate, headgear^ staghound, loophole, deerhound, inuehaneey 
miihapf knighthood, cowherd. We might also have treated all 
doubled consonants as digraphs, except when both letters are 
sounded, as in midday, mitamt, etc. ; but it is enough to adyert to 
these matters to show what a captious critic might do who under- 
took such an examination as this. 

Silent Contonante and Digraphs, 

We commence a brief review of the consonants and consonantal 
digraphs by a few remarks on the silent signs. Grammarians ai^d 
lexicographers vrill tell us that we ought to spell know and knoW' 
ledge with k because this letter belongs to the root, and the sound 
of it is preserved in acknowledge. Yet the Romans, from whom 
we took our alphabet, had no scruple in a strictly analogous case 
to omit a letter wh^n no longer sounded. Their primitive root 
im the verb know was gno, radically identical with our own word ; 
but in Classical times the g was omitted in noseo (I know), not%i9 
(known), etc, although it was retained in eognoeco and ignotut. 
So gnu was the original root of nascor (I am bom), natua (bom) ; 
hut the g was dropped when no longer sounded, though it was 
preserved in eognaiua. In strict analogy, we should spell nowledge^ 
UMowledge (or noledge, if we prefer the customary short sound). 

What can be said for such anomalies as debt and doubt, as ne- 
cessary to elucidate etymology, we are at a loss to know, when in 
the French language, from which these words were directly taken, 
they were then and have ever since been spelt dette and doute, with- 
out risk of losing sight of their origin from the Latin debitwn and 
dubito, and they were actually written in English for centuries 
without the b. Then there is receipt, upon whose p some etymolo- 
gists would think it sacrilege to lay violent hands ; yet they do 
not hesitate to write conceit and deceit from the same root. One 
might be accused of vandalism in proposing to take the g out of 
dctgn; yet scholars can dispense with it in the negative form of 
the word, disdain, and in many analogous cases. So it might be 
declared unwarrantable to deprive /0/^n of its silent consonant, 
though it has been transposed as compared with the Latin etymon 
Jingo, and only serves to obscure the relationship with feint. To 
be consistent, we should have g in complain (from plango)^ restrain 

i&om stringo), join (ftomjungo), and so in various other cases. 
)ut if we are referred to the French for the direct derivation of 
reigti, sign, etc., we reply that our neighbors only use g in regne, 
signe, etc. for a specific phonetic purpose, and that they omit the 
letter in other worda from the same xoots^ such as reine, dessdn 
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it is not ibvnd 

Bvtvhitii 

.' TonggMt 

vi^ ti» Frendi 

Vt Merelr addnif 

ikoaMwnte 

if ovipeUiBg w«e 

i.^ and^iaLA- 

in abi^ 

r.jostUke 

; aad eren whgsn 

ti> kaTe SM ardfeographie 

ID a pRceding towvI, 

of tke mmf sors of iii<e;ralazitT in direet 
tke Gredc lor koe tlfee skmt ktten are aystem- 
aticailj RtaiBed, a^l aiv obit sikst Wcasse to Knglirfimen they 
are uBpranovBceaUeia tike pofiitaoBsiawhaek^e*' occur. Itmay 
tkerefore be aUoved tkat f ia f mwm M , m jm. mme am mu *, p mpneu- 
mmmic at pt»im, t im favm, andrA ia m^rrk aadrj/crrA, are com- 
paradrdj hanakas^ as, besides beii^ foond ia rarely-uaed words, 
tbeT cause no ambigtiitT of pronnaciaticn : and the latter excuse 
may alao be made fur m in the Latin d^rivaliri?« comd^rmHy contemn; 
* though in the latto* instance it is hardly worth while to perpetrate 
an anomaiy fw the sake at retaining a useless letter which is re- 
placed by another eqnallr useless in the deriratives coAtampty eon- 
Umptuomsy eotUemptibU, We need not here dwell upon such mon- 
strosities as meeompt, c^mpiralier^ etc, which are only archaic 
barbarisms. 

As for eflent consonants in Saxon words, whaterer powers they 
might once have had, they are now mere useless excrescences, for 
which in many cases even the greatest stickler for etymological spel- 
ling could have nothing to say. For instance, the 6 in lamb^ dumb, 
etc. was not used in Anglo-Saxon, and does not help us to trace 
the relationship of these words to their German congeners lamm and 
dumm. ^ For kn and pn in knit^ knife^ know, gnat^ gnaw, etc., and 
for wr in writt, wrest, wrong, etc., the etymologist might make a 
plea on the ground of their comparative harmlessness ; but he 
could hardly show the necessity for weighting such common words 
with a superfluous letter, in order to fix simple meanings trhich 
reouire no etymological elucidation. As for / in calf, half, salve, 
ialky walk, yolk, folk, baulk, caulk (for it is our impression that it 
may well be, and often is, sounded in calm, palm, psalm, etc.), it is 
^my necosiary to eay that this is worse than a useless anomaly, for 
^^llpFt it is said to guide pronunciation it involves positive confusion 






of floond, as in half and Alfred^ talv$ and salvation^ folk and polka^ 
i talkative and alkali ; while in batUk and eatUk it is merely superflu- 
/ OBI and misleading. 

i The only one of the consonantal digraphs that is commonly si- 
y lent, ghf has such a variety and uncertainty of sound and silence 
f that a mere glance at its yagaries is enough to condemn it. It is 
t only an intruder in ghost and ghastly in place of the Saxon g, 
f still preserved in gust (all three words being from a common root 
aigoifying breath, Latin spiritusj. In laugh, cough, trough, rough, 
tnough, etc. it arrogates to itself the power of ^; in hough and 
Umgh it usurps the function of ck ; and in many other words it is 
sulkily silent, only seeming to take a perverse pleasure in caprici- 
ously distorting the sound of a preceding vowel-digraph, as in 
eighty height; bough, bought; though, through. In all the pre- 
ceding words and in others analogous to them, this refractory di- 
graph gh would have to be eliminated from the language in 
attempting the must moderate spelling reform. But even gh may 
have its friends when it follows i, and is supposed to be useful not 
only in marking the etymology, but in showing the sound of the 
vowel. Something might on the former consideration be said for 
high, nigh, sigh, flight, fr'ght, light, might, night, sight, tight, as 
also for straight, slaughter, eight, sleight, and other such words ; 
but then, on the same etymological principle, I,flg, a/raid, mag, 
tie, slag, lie, lag, sly, day, etc., ought to be spelt also with gh — thus, 
Ighffligh, afraighed, maigh, tigh, slaigh, ligh, laigh, sligh, daigh^ 
etc., which would be rather questionable reform if carried out to 
the large extent that consistency would require. The fact is, gh in 
Saxon, like silent g in Latin derivatives, has been retained only 
in some words in a haphazard way by the accidental whim of 
writeiB. As for the utility of such spellings to denote sound, we 
may simply say that much better means for the purpose may be 
easily found. 

Pronounced Consonants, 
We may dispose of fourteen of the single consonant-signs — that 
IB, of two-thirds of the whole — by saying, that when they are not 
silent, b,f, h,j, k, l,m,n,* p, g, r, v, to, and y regularly have fixed 
and distinct sounds, except that q only expresses the same sound 
as k. But c, d, g, s, t, x, z require a little detailed consideration. 
Of these d in the termination ed of the regular past tense or pas- 
sive participle has the sound of t after sharp consonants, as in 
tapped, puffed, pricked, pitched, rushed, etc. (pronounced iapt, puft, 
prickt, piicht, rusht, etc.). There was at one time.a tendency to 
remove this anomaly by employing the i as we have done above ; 
but the old orthography has survived the attempt at correction, 
and now we have no method of distinguishing between final ed 
fully sounded as in wicked, or representing dort only, as mpeeled 
or peeped. Compare wicked = wiked, and ticked = tiki, 

* But see pa^^e 16, uadec %q. 
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C and ^ haye the peouliaritj of each haTing a normal soonA '■ 
designated hard (with e the same sound as tluit of k and ;), and ' 
an additional one defined as soft, the latter occurring by rule bs- ; 
fore e, », and y, and the former in other positions, as eull, eeUi ■ 
^m, gem. This characteristic of our orthography we owe to our 
French and Latin derivatives, it being common to all the Komanee 
languages^ and.probably having existed in the Latin, only that ia 
that language the soft sound of c would have been as in Italian, 
or like our ch in ehild^ churl, cheap (whence we may account ftc 
the Saxon use in the same words written cild^ ceorl, ceap). The 
practical inconvenience of representing two sounds as differeut 
as those of k and s by the same letter cannot therefore be all^;ed 
as a special defect of the English language, though it is a defect 
nevertheless. But in regard to g there is no rule except that it is 
generally hard in any position in Anglo-Saxon derivatives, and 
soft in the same positions as <; in French, Latin, and Greek ones ; 
80 that we have, in the common language, the gill of a fish with 
a hard g^ and a gill of wine with a soft one ; begin with one sound, 
and gin with the bther, with such further anomalies as gioe and 
gihe^ get and geniy gear and germ^ etc. ; while attempts to denote 
the hardness of ^ before e^ it and y leads to such anomalous sp^« 
lings as guildf guilt (compare gild^ gilt), guest, guy, plagtie > (comr' 
pare ague). The doubled g^ too, has irregularities of its own. 
There was for a long time much puzzling on the part of orthoe- 
pists and general readers how to pronounce the two^'s in sugged 
or exaggerate, but usage has decided to treat them as one soft a, 
(or as dg) in those words, while they have the hard sound m 
snuggest, staggering, etc. A third sound of f, as in vicious, will be 
considered in another connection. 

S and X (the latter being really a double letter representing pri- 
marily cs or ks) have each the peculiarity of assuming often a flat 
sound, instead of their normal sharp one. S will take this sound 
between two vowels or at the end of words after vowels or flat 
consonant-sounds ; but there is little certainty in regard to this 
mutation, for the capricious letter has one sound in dose^ loose, oh" 
tusCy and the other in rose, choose^ refuse ; while it claims to itself 
both in close, use, house, etc. Then we have grease rhyming with 
peace, please with teaze, mouse sounding as mouce, and roiise as 
rouze ; while as a final we have * sharp in gas, us, gratis, lotos, gal- 
lows, bellows (the instrument), and flAt in as, has, is, his, quartos, 
hallows, bellows (the verb). There is less instability about x, 
which takes the flat sound regularly when between two vowels (or 
a vowel and the letter h) with the accent upon the following syl- 
lable. Thus it is sharp in wax, axle, and flat in example, exert, 
exhibit The sound of ar like z at the beginning of Greek words 
may be regarded as a variation of this. flat x, with the former ele- 
jient of the compound consonant (c or kj silent, but it exhibits 
ler irregularity of the letter x. 



We hsve now to notice additional anomtlons Bounds of e, s, and 
f, in connection with ezceptiooal sounds of t and g, Before the 
t tsnninations ial, ian^ iaie, ienee, lent, ion, ious, these letters undergo 
{ eharacteilstic mutations, for e^ sharp », and t assume the sound of 
f ilk 08 in vicious, vitiate, vertion ; x in the same position assumes 
the same sound with k preiized, as in noxious, while s tlat (z) 
u in fysion, pleasure, takes a pronunciation which has no special 
representation in the English language, though Walker attempted 
to express it by inventing the digraph zh. With s, z, and x simi- 
lar mutations occur, with some speakers, before diphthongal u 
(bih) in terminations, as in sensual, usual, flexure. But here, as 
elsewhere, there are exceptions to rule, for, while t retains its nor- 
mal sound in such terminations as the above when preceded by s, 
as in question, combustion, s undergoes the mutation irregularly at 
the beginning of 9ure, 

Fronounced Digraphs, 

In considering the sounds of the digraphs wc naturaUy take first 
those which ordinarily represent sounds not normally, if at all, 
expressed by single letters — namely, ch, sh, th, ng. The first 
would be a very serviceable sign if it were restricted to its more 
English use of expressing the sound in the Saxon words child 
chin, chew, chop, or in such thoroughly naturalized French deriv- 
atives as chase, change, cherish^ choose ; but when we find it repre- 
senting also the modem French ch in chaise, machine, parachute, 
etc., and taking the place of a Greek letter in chymical, chasm, ache, 
and many other words, we lose oiu* faith in this digraph. Sh, on 
the other hand, has no irregularity to complain of, except its liabil- 
ity to represent two distinct sounds in comj)ound words, such as 
dishearten, mishap, 

Th represents two sounds not otherwise provided for, one sharp 
as in thistle, thin^ and the other flat as in this, then (analogous in 
sonnd to t and d, or s and z). Both are common in Saxon deriva- 
tives, but only the sharp sound is beard in words of Classical origin. 
The only rule for the initial sound of the digraph ifl one that in- 
volvee a knowledge of the grammar and vocabulary of the language 
for its application, and that is that nouns, adjunctives, adverbs end- 
ing in /y, and verbs, have the sharp sound, as in t hutch, thick, iho- 
roughly, think, while the definite article, pronouns, adverbs of 
pronominal origin, and conjunctions, have the fiat sound, as in 
the, thou, this, then, thus, than. As for medial and final th, the 
flat sound, as in either, rather, mother, is usual between two vowels 
in Saxon derivatives (though not invariable, tiA frothing will show), 
while Classic derivatives take the sharp sound in such a position, as 
in ether, author, mythic. But when we come to final th, and com- 
pare fith and with, tooth and booth, south and smooth, we cannot 
attempt to find rules for such anomalies. 

Ifg represents very frequently a sound not normally expressed 
by any single letter, as xjifangt sing, long, hting. In is^c^V^miOiQS^- 
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syllables its use is unezceptioiiable ; bnt when we come to wordi \ 
like hanger^ atiger^ danger, or singer, finger, and infringer f we fini; 
the letters ng having three different powers (which we mi^^ 
represent by hang-er, ang-ger, dain-jer), without anything topomt 
a distinction. There is also a foarth sound, which may be exem* 
plified thuB—con-graiu/ate, in-grain. It cannot, of course,^ be im- 
puted as a fault to ng that single n assumes the ordinary power of 
the digraph before c hard, k, and q (as well as before g hard) in 
accented syllables, as in uncle, ankle, conquer, while n retains its 
usual sound in unaccented syllables, as in include, unkempt, m- 
quire ; but this anomaly is best noted in this connection. 

Ck, dg, and tcA may be treated as analogous contrivances for 
preparing a root with a short vowel to receive terminations whero 
the doubling of a final consonant would not effect the purpose, as 
quick and lock are prepared to become quicker and locking, lodge 
and hedge to be augmented to lodger and hedging^ watch and latek 
to increase to watches and latches. While the soft powers of c 
and g are preserved^ and ch retains its present most frequent use, 
these signs are necessary to produce the same effect as double 
consonants in matting and rubber ; but why should mimic, allege, 
rich, etc., not be written mimick, alledge, ritch T ' 

Fh, rh, scy sch, and wh are the remaining digraphs. Of these 
ph represents a Greek letter which we pronounce exactly like /, 
though probably ph and / were not sounded alike in Latin ; but 
there is no need that we should continue to make a useless distinc- 
tion which the Italians and Spaniards have abandoned, in writing 
filosofia for our philosophy ; besides which, conjoined p and h are 
wanted to express their normal powers in uphill, upheave, etc. Bh 
is merely an attempt to r^resent a fine distinction which the 
Greeks made between r ending a syllable and r commencing one. 
The difference may probably be exemplified in the word earring, 
but if we make no such distinction in our own vernacular words, 
we want none in our Greek derivatives. Sc with us, when the 
letters have not separate sounds, as in scale^ is in effect merely 
another mode of expressing the founds of s or c soft, as in scene, 
science, discern, conscious, conscience, Sch has a very anomalous 
sound, like that of single s in schism ; in schedule it is equivalent 
to sh, and in scheme to sk. Such are the irregularities in the pronun- 
ciation of a combination of letters which perhaps does not occur in 
a score of English words, even including such as mischief, where 
it has a fourth use. Jf^h is put among the digiaphs because, written 
thus, and not in its old Saxon form of hw, with the aspirate before 
the semi-vowel, it may well be regarded as a single symbol. In 
whole, if not elsewhere, wh is quite out of place, as there is no 
sound of w in the word, which is etymologically connected with 
heal, hale, and holy. Compare wholesome and healthy. 

We have now made a sufficient analysis of English sounds and 
their expression in writing to show into ^vhat a cnaotic state the 
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nguage has fallen, and we will conclude tHs part of onr fask by 
pending a table of tbe consonant-sounds and their representatire 
^, analogous to that which we gaye of the yowel-sounda in 
)8ing our remarks upon them. 

Unplish Cofuonant'Sounds as- Variously Represented, 
fMute — Sharp— P —pit 
^ 1 „ —Flat —B —bit 

:§ -^ Aspirate — Sharp— P —fat, physic, laugh 
,t — Flat — ^V — vat, of, nephew 
Nasal — M —may 

'Mute — Sharp— T —tear, thyme, tacked (—tackt) 

„ —Flat — D —dear 

Aspirate — Sharp— TH—thisUe 

„ —Flat — „ —this 
Sibilant — Sharp — S —seal, city, science, schism, 

axis, (ssak-sis) 
I, — Flat — Z — zeal, desire, xylograph, ex- 
ert (wek-zert), discern 
^ Nasal — -N —nay 

^Mute — Sharp— K — kilt, cat, quit, pick, chaos, 

axis ( » ak-sis) , hough,antique 
„ —Flat — G —gilt, ghost 

Sibilant — Sharp — SH — sheer, sure, chaise, schedule, 

vicious, nation, noxious 
(^nok-shus) 
„ — Flat — ZK — azure, vision 

Compound- Sharp— CH— <;heer, batch 

„ —Flat — J — jeer, gem, badge 
Nasal — NG — sung, uncle (»ung-kel) 

Liquids, — L— late ; R — rate, rhyme. 
mivowcis, — Y — ^yield ; W — wield. Aspiration. — H — heal, whole 

SOME ORTHOGRAPHICAL DETAILS. 

We have so far confined ourselves to what may be considered 
reg^ar and systematic in the current English orthography, 
Ith only an occasional glance at anomalous spellings which could 
»t well be brought into the scope of a synoptical review. We 
Eiy have erred in leaving out of consideration many half-Angli- 
sed foreign words, such as beatix, prestige, vermicelli, seraglio, 
i, ; but as most languages, as well as nations, have thus domi- 
ed foreigners on their territory, we have thought it better to 
ive such words out of account in examining tbe native ortho- 
aphy. We have also thought it unadvisable to attempt classifying 
9 anomalies and monstrosities of the spelling and pronunciation 
Bumames, or of special technical terms. If the reader only 
»nd8 to our exposition of the orthography of the ordinary 
iguage, we hope to convince him that it contains defecta ^aou.^ 

2 
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to need reform, withont bringisg forward a man of eridenee tw '. 
great and complicated for popular examination. But we cannC, 
OTerlook the specially anomalouB words of the common langup i 
in a treatise like this, for the English tongue bnstles all oyerinB 
them, and they form an essential, though not a systematae part of ' 
its orthography. 

Fanciful SpeUinga, 

Does it only arise from a curious conaentus of insular eceei- 
tricit^, or from a rule laid down by some whimsical lexicog^pbar, 
that m all cases where nouns, adjectires, and principal Terbe would 
normally have only two letters m them, a third shall be added to 
make up a word of something like respectable dimensions P At 
all events, we have amusing exemplifications of such spellings ia 
aye, awe, owe, eye, ewe, yew, bye, buy, dye, rye, axe, ebb, egg, err, 
inn, odd, where in every instance a totally superfluous letter hai 
been inserted as compared with the normal representation of ths 
language, only in order that the said excrescence should oftn 
disappear in derivatives, as awful, owing. These may seem com- 
paratively trivial anomalies, but we look at the exceptional treat- 
% ment of such little words as leading to lawless whimsicality which 
has run wild in our tongue. If we account such spellings as awe, 
ffwe, ebb, odd, perfectly legitimate, how can we wonder at Messrs. 
Shawe, Lowe, V'ebb, and l)odd for following the example P But 
fanciful spellings branch out in all directions. It is an old mle thai 
t and u are replaced by y and w at the end of English words ; bat 
/ by itself stands alone in its capital and terminational glory; 
while for ages there has been some fancy for writing thou by ths 
side of how and now, and you has received a like termination, with 
an utterly incongruous sound. The curious unwritten law of the 
language that v must not end a word nor be doubled, leads to all 
sorts of fantastical spellings, such as have, give, love, capiive, etc ; 
but the fancy for final e where it is not wanted does not end hen^ 
since we have such examples as are, were, done, gone^ where the 
e is of no orthographic or etymological use, and was often omitted 
in earlier stages of the language. But we here naturally come to 
another closely-connected division of our subject ; though we may 
previously instance one, once, two, who, whom, and eighth (for etghtth) 
as monstrosities that can be tolerated by a people accustomed to 
fanciful spellings. 

Useless and Preposterous Etymological Spellings. 

When we remember that 850 years ago in Tyndale's time, and 
even for nearly three hundred years before that, it was usual to 
write heven or hevene, halowed or halowid, bred or brede, dettes or 
dettis, deilers or dettours, in the Lord's Prayer, and that in Spen- 
ser's time mesure, piesure, /ether were current, we must be aston- 
ished at the perversity which has restored digraphs or silent letters 
' words as bread and earth, which might surely be connected 
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with Swedbli bred and German erde without the prMenoe 
f the a in all such cases were omitted from eaj no difflcultj 
e placed in the way of et3rmologi8t9, pronunciation would 
incertain, and many words, like treasure (French tr^sar), 

6 recovered from a vitiated orthography. If we were to 
te the simple » or « forn' in sutfiit ^nd forfeit, we should get 
ro very anomalous spellings, and make the connection with 
nd comfil somewhat clearer, while not preventing anyone 
icing the etymology heside that of the two latter words. 
>gular use of the digraphs in preat, heifer ^ hearty friend^ 
eopie, leopttrd, yeoman, feod is a standing reproach to En^ 
thography, and yet will any philologist deny that graU^ 
ariyfrend, braud, peep/e, lepard, yoma»,feud, might juat 

7 be traced to their etymons or congeners in other languid 
?he exceptional use of single vowels in any, many, pretty, 
ditsy, bury, leads to popular corruption of souod aa in beu- 
berial, is orthographieiEdly indefensible, and, ao far from 
ymologically useful, perverts the original Anglo-SaxoA • 
vomen and baty, 

f in forehead may he a little thing to cavil at, hut it is or- 
illy misleading, and cannot be etymologically necessary, 
an informer or forward. What can be shown from the 

manoeuvre more than might be from the simpler and more 
maneuver f WovHd journey, couple, double, be less traceable 
1 the French to the Latin diumut, copula, and duplex, he- 
e omitted the o, which is useful in French but only mis* 
in English P Would speak and sjteech be less amenable 
tymological inquirer if they were both consistently spelt 
, or break vnd breach if their diversity of vowel-sound wsoe 

by the spellings braik and breech? Finally, under thia 
supposed etymological, at the expense of phonetic, indip 
let the reader seriously consider whether it is worth while 
- such orthographical (F) monstrosities in any language aa 
iche, cupbodird, colonel, tele, aisle, viscount, victuals, just to 
: their derivation, while altogether obscuring their pronun- 
But, without further examples under thia head, we pass 
lother. 

Btymoloyically Misleading Spellings, 
baye already alluded to sovereign eaid foreign, aa spelltnfla 
suggesting a connection with the Latin regnum (kingdom), 
of appearing as plain soverain smd forain ; but these ave 
only cases in which current spelling violates etymological 
[n island &Tid rhyme there is a suggestion made of conneotion 
'« and rhythm, but it is an utterly false one, ,the former 
•eing from Anglo-Saxon roots and properly written Hand 
te. Kerchirf presents a needless Tariation fVom another 
derivative beginning with the same prefix — curfew ; while 

scent is wholly unjustified by the Latiii tcnCio ox ¥i 
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seniir ; just as seissortf with two superfluous «*b seems to point to 
gcindo, tcissut (to split) as its true etymon, instead of dedOj eisus 
(to cut), whence the orthography would he cisors (compare t'ff- 
eisorSt incision, etc.). Clumsy expedient as ffue is in words likd 
plague, intrigue^ league^ it certainly ought only to appear wheze 
its presence is thought to he necessary and is justified hy some 
sort of etymological consideration ; hut some genius originated the 
spelling tongue, with a false analogy to French langue, instead of 
the old Saxon iung, and perhaps devised the anomalous spelling 
young at the same time. Nothing is more certisdn than that Uavi 
and yung are the historical, as the^ are the etymological, spelhagi , 
of these words. We may complain of the same ne aa simply nir 
perfluous for sound and misleading for hoth sound and etymology 
in harangue, demagogue, decalogue, synagogue, etc. 

The intrusive u in build only seems to have heen put there to 
ohscure the connection with Anglo-Saxon b^ldan, German biide»; 
while what to make of the extraordinary tngraph in view we can- 
not conceive, unless some wiseacre^ conceived the notion of dindy 
representing the Latin video hy this collocation of letters, insteti 
of the French vue, from which our word is derived (as due fhw 
French da, due). Parliament, as now spelt suggests, but enone^ 
ously, some other direct origin than the French parlement, whii^ 
was the older form of the word in English, and the unphonetio it 
is worse than meaningless. Honoundile, favourable, favourite, uA 
many such secondary Latin derivatives have no right to the m, ft 
honour and favour have, according to the respective forms of tlie 
words in Norman and modem French ; and we might as weU 
write discoloration, elaborate, laborious with «, as the Pall MaU 
Gazette did years ago in its zeal for "conservative" spelling. 
Shamefaced, landscape, and frontispiece are mere corruptions wf 
shamefast (like stedfast), landskip (or landship), and frontismes 
{spice, view, as in auspice). Height, sieve, birth, mirth, okA 
many other words, are unnecessarily dissociated in spelling firoia 
their relatives, in these cases high, sift, becCt, merry ; flight ui 
drought would x^mxejligh and drigh as their consistent primitives; 
while in could (ancient cunde, cude), I has heen interpolated ia 
mistaken analogy to would and should. 

We might say a great deal more upon the many offences against 
history and etymology, as well as against common sense, in EngUdi 
spelling; but we wiU just add that the current spelling, unlike 
the Anglo-Saxon, obscures the etymological relation between sudi 
words as cow and kine, cat and kitten, corn and kernel, JHU and 
quell, quack and cackle, skim and scum ; while it also does ths 
same with Greek derivatives Mke fancy and phantom, frenxy and 
phreneticat. In fact, in the details of its working, as in its fint 
principles, English orthography is utterly inconsistent, ineffectinu 
misleading, and irrational; and no reader, who has accompaniea 
^m thoughtfully thus far, will doubt the correctness of this ooa- 

BfflOD. 
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PAUT II. 

PRACTICABILITY OF REFORM. 

Thtt a considerable reform in our spelling is desirable, has been 
•bnndantly shown, we think in the former part of this essay, and 
we haye now only to consider the practicability of effecting such 
ref(Rin. To constitute practicability in this case, two conditions 
are requisite — (1) public conviction of the necessity for change; 
and (2) a definite, effective, and generally-accepted scheme of 
reform. 

We shall say little on the first point here. The working of the 
Elementary Education Act has given a stimulus to public opinion 
<m the matter which has every day an increasing effect. School 
teachers, school boards, and school inspectors come forward with 
their testimony, not in a few cases, but in hundreds, to the effect 
that teaching our uiomalous system of spelling to the children of 
the poor is in most cases impracticable ; and that when the task 
is in exceptional instances accomplished, it entails either the loss 
of much other instruction that might be imparted during school 
attendance, or the sacrifice to indigent parents of a child's possible 
earnings during a considerable period. It is this practical view 
of the matter that is every day making spelling reform more feas- 
ible, as regards public opinion of the necessity for change. People 
are coming to recognise die truth that alphabetical written language 
was intended to be a reflex of spoken sounds ; that it has no vigor, 
or even life, when dissociated from these sounds ; that a reconcili- 
ation oir signs and sounds oueht to be effected when the discordance 
between the one and the other produces grave practical inconve- 
nience ; and that, sounds being the essential and vital principle of 
language, it is signs that must be changed in effecting the recon- 
ciliation. We assume, and we know, that these considerations 
are rapidly gaining recognition, not only among the most eminent 
philologista of the day (like Professors Max Miiller and Sayce), 
or among persons wno have had official supervision of primary 
education (like Mr Robert Lowe, Sir Charles Reed, Dr Morell, 
etc.), but amongst the great body of school teachers and the gen- 
eral public in all grades of society ; and when we think of the 
force of growing public opinion in a country like the United King- 
dom, we see that one condition of practicability will not be wanting 
for such a spelling reform as has long ago been effected in Holland, 
Spain, and Italy (not to mention minor reforms in other countries), 
without equally pressing considerationa with regard to popula* 
education. 
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The second condition necessarj for reform is the existence of t 
definite, effective, and generally-accepted scheme. This condition 
has in a theoretical and scientific sense been fulfilled by the in- 
yention of the enlarged alphabet used every week in printing a con- 
siderable portion of the Phonetic Journal, It was the roost obyioos 
and natural method of reform to supplement the deficiencies of aa 
alphabet which has only 23 useful letters to express 38 sounds by 
adding 15 new characters. After more than thirty years of prac- 
tical experience, criticism, and improvement, these characters have 
now assumed a form which commands general approval. There 
is only one drawback in connection wim theni) and that is that 
the types to represent them do not exist in ordinary printing-offices, 
and are not likely to be found in them until phonetic writing and 
printing is demanded by public opinion. Hence the necessity £» 
a reformed orthography without new letters, whinh shall be, not 
the rival, but the forerunner, the herald, and the exponent of Mt 
Pitman's system, until general attention and appreciation is secured 
to his '*more excellent way" of spelling, and which shall also be 
the consistent and permanent representative of phonetic Enghsli 
in foreign countries where the new types will rarely be found in 
printing-offices, until at least long after their general use inChreaJ 
Britain, her dependencies, and the United States. 



PHONETIC SPELLING WITH OLD LETTERS. 

Various schemes of more or less phonetic spelling with old lei 
ters have been put before the public, of which one by the present 
writer (devised in 1863) was published in No. 24 of the F/ionetu 
Journal for this year. That system, as may be gathered from i 
few references hereinafter made to it, was more scientifically pre" 
else and consistent than the one here propounded, but it failed ii 
the two important desideraiat not to say necessities, (1) of as com* 
plete as possible a concord with Phonotypy in spelling details^ an( 
(2) of ready interlegibility between the old spelling and the pro- 
posed new one. with a view to obtain these conditions, on< 
alteration after another has been imperatively suggested by th( 
writer's own reflections or by intercommunication with leadin{ 
spelling reformers, until he ^ds himself at last writing " Semi 
pnonotypy." Much thought and attentive consideration of differen 
schemes of orthography have led 1o the conviction that the onli 
practicable new scheme of spelling with old letters is one whicl 
must sacrifice scientific symmetry and analytical consistency fo: 
the practical but regular employment of existing orthographii 
expedients as substitutes for the new letters provided in Phonotypy 

Dependent FatceU. 

JTe have only five vowel-signs in the English alphabet — a, « 
m (for y and w as vowels are but duplicates of t and «}— an( 



there are six distinct dependent short yowel-sounds (so called be- 
cause each is definitely heard only before a consonant following 
in the same syllable, on which it is therefore said to depend for 
its sound) ; — thus, pat^ pet, pit, pot, but, ptit. Excluding the u in 
kuiy we ha\e here what may be called fair representations of the 
natural and general short powers of the Boman vowels. Now, as 
the sound of u in dat is almost peculiarly English, and as the same 
- lound is also often represented by 0, 00, or ou (as in son, Jlood, 
couple) J while that of « in put not only occurs singly in many words, 
but also as a constituent part of diphthongs, it was only natural to 
think of some new orthographic expedient for writing the u in 
hut or in ton (such as bit, s^n, beet, saen, or the^ Phonotypic but, 
tm) ; but, in i-iew of the grave practical objection to the use of 
any unfamiliar signs except those of Phonotypy itself (which may 
often not be attainable), it has been thought, that, as dependent u 
commonly occurs as in but^ and only seldom as inpiit, a sufficient 
distinction will be made by marking the latter as is here done. 
We have then provided for the representation of the six English 
short dependent vowel-eounds ;— thus, to give a practical exempli- 
fication of phonetic reform : — 

New Spelling— ^/am/, bred, siv, to/, fiud, vM. 
Old „ — plaid, bread, sieve, cough, flood, would. 

While most consonants (especially those oHhemute or explodent 
order), following in the same syllable, have the effect of stopping 
or shortening a simple vowel, the continuants and liquids (especially 
when followed by mutes in the same syllable^ often more or less 
lengthen or draw out the vowel-sounds ; so that occasionally we 
have each of the six dependent vowels ** long by position," as the 
Glatsio grammarians say. Thus, we have lengthened a in palm, 
pmrk,pmat, path ; e in held, helm, herd ; i irx fifm, mist, pith ; o in 
norths cost, eloth ; u in bulk, burn, bust ; and 1^ in riith, truth. It 
must be carefully noted, however, that we treat here only of 
simple and regular prolongations of the vowel-sounds. Irregular 
prolongations in the dependent position, entailing change in the 
quality as well as the quantity of sound, as in bald, salt, bind, 
mild, bold, colt, are now out of the question. Their phonetic ex- 
pression will be presently provided for ; but here we have only to 
deal with sounds that remain substantially the same as with the 
dejpendent short vowels, and for which no separate notation is re- 
quired in such an orthography as we are propounding; though we 
cannot be surprised at some persons preferring ^a^^, path, north, 
tost, etc. in Phonotypy, where long vowels are provided wiihoat 
resorting to digraphs. 

Independent Vowels, 
Five of the vowels have also a regular independent sound at 
the end of unaccented syllableu, as iu tLb initial syllables of ahaviy 
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eareer ; emii^ reform ; divert, divide ; omit, provide ; 
Inaamuch as the u in hut never occurs in the independent 
that is at the end of syllahles, it would not be imperati 
the distinguishing mark on u in crusade, garriilus, etc. ; bi 
lowing rule will be safest, especially for elementary pui 

BuLE I. — The mark on u is omitted when the single v< 

not precede a consonant ; that is, when it precede 

Towel (as in confluent)^ helps to form a diphthong (a 

Joul\ or occurs at the end of a word (as in tu, ini 

into). 

Unaccented vowels are often pronounced obscurely bj 
ipeakers, but it is the more elegant usage to give to a, e, 
such words as kcadEmy, virvlent, the same sounds as the 
pat, pet, piit. But there are slight variations of sound 
independent short t and Of these vowels being not so broa 
in pertinent tLnd impotent M in tin Siud pot. The distinc 
the t is exactly that between i and y in Welsh, and witl 
ifl that between o chiuso and o aperto in Italian. If bo 
abort sounds of either of these vowels had occurred, as tl 
have done, in the dependent position, it would have been 
to mark the variation, as we do the more distinct one ii 
piit: but as the discrepancies are denoted by the positions 
the vowel-signs occur, we simply call attention to the t 
acter of t in divert, and especially of o in obey, police, p 
provide, etc., in illustration of the following Rule and of 

BuLE II. — Unaccented short vowels, both dependent i 
pendent, should be written phonetically (as they are i 
generally written) in correspondence with accented si 
els in related words ; — thus simiUr (agreeing with si 
leeyAl (with leegAliti)^ r'^form (with r'Eformaishon), 
(with akadEmikal\ ben'Efishal (with benrjisens), ivf 
infiniti)t diveid (with dividend)^ proveid (with p, 
provinshtU (with provins), depozishon (with depozit 
where the sound clearly requires the use of distinct vo 
as injenervi andjenerositi. 

Vowel Digraphs, 

All the simple vowel-signs having been appropriated 
sent six dependent short or long vowel-sounds, and fi.ve inc 
short ones (with two slight variations of sound denoted by 
and a more distinct one denoted by the same means or by 
ical mark where necessary), we are driven to the exj 
digraphs, or combinations of vowel-signs, to express the 
or approximately corresponding independent long sounds 
take them seriatim, with a few words of comment upon c 
mising, however, that they must be regarded as sim 

~ ^'^g single letters in Phonotypy. 
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AA. — The prolongation of a in pat, when it must bo marked 
(md ve see no reason for marking it in pari, pott, hath, Bath, and 
WDy other words), would perhaps be more definitely denoted to 
Inglish readers by ah than by aa, but there is an objection to this 
folitary use of the h as a prolonging letter in one aigraph, when 
▼e use only yowel-signs in the others, and we submit that the aa 
Irand in baa or bazaar will be found practically effective in kaaf, 
Uuf, saav (for ea/f, laugh, salve) ; but as we prefer sounding the / 
h,balm, palm, etc., we should write the words thus, though others 
might spell baam, paam, etc. 

AI. — The independent long sound that corresponds nearest to e 
in pen (that is, a in vane, ai in vain, or ei in vein), when not oc- 
enrring before r, we regard as often, if not alwa^rs, diphthongal in 
English speech, and so have no scruple in writing it with two 
characters. We should prefer to represent it by ei (as in rein and 
wU), but that symbol is wanted for another sound, while ai (as 
in rain and avail) is little less phonetical, and is more commonly 
and consistently used in current spelling. In fayor of this digraph 
French and Modem Greek usage may be adduced, as also the fact 
tiiat in the Sanskrit alphabet ai (diphthong) is treated as the long 
sound of e, the intermediary in the natural yovel-scale between a 
indi. 

N. S. — aid, aii, plaig, grait, praiz, wai, oba%, nai. 
0. S. — aid, ache, plague, great, praise, way, obey, neigh. 

EE. — ^The exact phonetic prolongation of independent short » 
in divert, cordial (for it is not the precisely corresponding long 
sound of t in did), we should theoretically prefer to represent by 
i digraph formed from t (t> or ih) ; but we are overcome by the 
practical considerations — (1) that ee is in possession in so many 
hundreds of words like tee, degree, teed, meek, peel, deem, green, 
peep, tweet, etc. ; (2) that it ordinarily has only this use in current 
spelling ; (3) that it can inoffensively be maae to take the place 
of the more anomalous digraphs in meal, receive, chief {meel, reseev, 
cheef), or of single e in compete, menial {compeet, meenial) ; and (4) 
that for the foregoing reasons it is accepted by most reformers as 
the moft feasible and effective Romanic representative of Phono- 
typic i. Wo shall therefore write : — 

N. S. — deer, meel, impeed, teez, pleez, tee, iee, inireeg, 
0. S. — dear, meal, impede, seize, please, tea, key, intrigue. 

AIT.— The prolongation of dependent o (when not denoted aa 
in north, cott, cloth, etc.) would be represented by the ordinary 
digraph au, now commonly used in Greek, Latin, French, and 
Saxon derivatives for this sound (as in autocrat, audience, vault, 
daughter) . The combination au naturally expresses a diphthongal 
Bound, aa in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German^ or aa aw 



in Wekli ; but tliis sound does not exist in our Ungotge, 
been merged into a coireqKmding long rowel sound (as it bis 
also in French), and tbe pbonetic connectian bere is sbown by 
Sanikrit grammarians treating mu (dipbtbong) as tbe long 
o{o (just as witb mi and #). 

N. 8. — au!,t0Mk,amHer, hmrnH^ drnmier, pauM^ pa», 

O. 8. — all, talk, alter, bangbty, slangbtei^ pawn, paw. 

OA. — Tbe prolongation of tbe independent q in obey, omU,pn* 
vide^ we propose to render by tbe only.digrapb generally senrioeittl' 
for the purpose, oa. We have no great partiality for this dign^ 
and should theoretically prefer ov (as in ttntl^ mou/d), if we haft 
the character ig or 9 to phonetically express the diphthong in nmrn, 
now {tugun, ncfu) ; but ou is wanted for that sound, and 00 is a 
thoroughly EngUsh and workable symbol (requiring Tery seldom 
to be separated, as in ko'alUhon), It was used by our anoeaton 
more freely than we employ it (as in the old spellings nuMi, 
ekoatf booth, elotilhs^ pravoaJt, etc.), and to those who object fo 
our introducing it into Classical or French deriyatiyes, we onh 
say. Why do you use it in coach, approach, Jioat, coast, roa^, etc r 

N. S. — oak, oan, poor, tmoak, sum, ioa, doaz, dam, 

0. S. — oak, own, pour, smoke, mow, toe, doze, dough. 

00.— The exact prolongation of ti in pull would be represented 
by 00 (io analogy with ee for lengthened t). We might here pre- 
fer a digraph derived from t^ if there were one available, but sim- 
ilar reasons weigh with us as in tbe case of ee, and we have no 
option but to write : — 

N. B.^pool, root, rood, troo, /root, toop, too, hoo, 
0. S. — pool, route, rude, true, fruit, soup, two, who. 

But bere we may obsenre that we would not use 00 (for the old 
long u) after / or s, and that we should write feuminari, inileud 
seut, aseum (for luminary, include, suit, assume), 

BuLE III. — Simpler, o, and u would be written for^^, oa, an( 
00, before vowels in tbo body of words, as in real, creait,J0 
oloji, peoni, poet, coers, co'insident, hero'ik, truant, iruei 
fluid;* also at the end of subordinate words, or words preserv 
ing a foreign termination, as in V3e, me, he, so, no, go, iu 
epitome, groto. 

It will thus be seen that it is intended to employ the vowe 
digraphs only before consonants in the body of words, as in eeven 
meedial^floaral, soalar^ foolish, and trooth, (where a clear distinc 
tion ii required from the spelling in ever, medal, florid, solidy/tib 

* It is not OT1I7 in the Classic Isngnag^es bat in natare that one vowel hefoT 
anotlier is geaerally short, altboo£^h it vmj be independent luid under tli 
secant. 
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*&d dutk,) and at tlie end of principal words liable to inflection, like 
'**» fl^rip^, goa^floa^ shoa, icoo, broo, in order to prepare the words 
&r taking the consonantal terminations z, d, and ». The digraphs 
tt and an very exceptionally, and aa never, would occur before otner 
"^wela in the body of worJs ; and ai is unobjectionable at the end 
of the subordinate words thai and mai^ and both ai and au before 
▼owel terminations, as in gaitst^ sauing. There is, therefore, no 
difficulty in the general and consistent use of ai and au : but aa, 
«». oa, and oo might require a mark of separation before the 
ifizes tJtff, isAf and i (y), to show that the digraphs ai^ ei, and 
oi were not intended to be written in solfaa'ingy dekreeringy 
tkoa'tng^ tcoo'ing^tnoa'i (snowy), etc. 

Diphthongs, 

JET. — The dipthongal sound of ei in either or height (y in my, i 
hi mine, igh in sight, etc.J would be written generally «, as the 
only feasible spelling without a new character for u in but, to ex- 
press what is really the initial constituent of the diphthong (thus 
•» or cei). There is no common digraphic representation of this 
^phtbong in the current orthography (for ie is virtually i + nil) ; 
and so we must be content with the limited authority of a few 
words like either, neither, height, sleight, eye, and with a 
near approach to phonetic truth, pleading to the scholar that we 
ihall at least restore the native orthography in some Greek deriva- 
tives by writing eidol, keirografi, etc., and bring out some now 
obscured analogies to German in bei, mein, thein, vein, etc. 

N. S. — Ei, bei, mei, ireial, neit, heit, hei, lei, bei, ei, 

O. S. — I, by, my, trial, night, height, high, lie, buy, eye. 

JFIT". — The digraph eu (with its equivalent ew) is the only ap- 
proximately phonetic representation in the old ortho<»raphy for the 
sound of u in compute and computation ; and since the symbol eu 
has undoubted currency in Greek, Latin, French, and Saxon de- 
rivatives (as in eulogy, neuter, feud, few), it must be accepted as 
in possession, though unfamiliar iu or yu would be theoretically 
more exact ; but yoo would be employed at the commencement of 
some words (as ym is in Phonotypy), as yoo, yooth, yoo, Yool (for 
yoM, youth, yew, YuleJ, 

N. S. — deuli, teun, feud, sent, beuti, eu, veu, inkleud. 

0. S. — duly, tune, feud, suit, beauty, ewe, view, include. 

01. — The diphthong in toil, join, would continue to be expressed 
by its old and strictly phonetic symbol ; and we should only re- 
quire to separate the vowels in a very few words like ko'insidens^ 
sto'ik, etc., where the o has its independent sound. 

()U. — This diphthong would be retained for expressing the sound 
in noun or now, though its real initial sound is the o in son, (9 or 
at) ; but the discrepancy is too small to require the introducUon of 
a new symbol. 
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N. S.— about, alau, rcmz, ni&u, wiamd, htm, iouard, 
0. S.— about, allov, rouae, plough, plooghed, cow, cowud. 

Bole IV. — The digpraphs ai, ee, ei, and m in long accented sylli- 
blet of Latin pnmaxy derivatiyes are regolarly replaced hf 
the simple yoweU a, e, t, and o in corresponding short nnae- 
cented fas in short accented) syllables of secondary deriyatiTei. 
Examples : ^ektpJkin, ettplnnaUko* (ektplAiuttoryJ ; grhlit 
degrhXd, grkdauhon, degrkdaUhon (grkdeual) ; repE^, idt^ 
pt.zl, repf.tiihon, kompYi'uhon fiompziitorj ; deftm, drfui 
shon (defmitiv) ; divEin, divinaUhm fdivimiiij ; ^oarpOAi; 
kompozUhon (kompozilor) ; provOkk, provokaiskon (propf^- 
iivj. But the digraph eu under such conditions remains k 
writing, though its elements may be appreciably shortened ii 
found, as in kompeut, kompeutaUhon ; refeut, refeutauhim. 

Oontotumti. 

Of the consonantal symbols we may here very shortly dispose 
If the reader will refer to the table at the end of the fir&t part o 
this little treatise, he will find the normal representative signs o 
the twenty-four distinct English consonantal sounds, with th( 
Tarious exceptional modes in which the latter are represented 
The essential and chief reform required is to bring the exception 
within the rules. Thus, taking the Tariations in consecutive oi 
der, we should write fizik, loaf (physic, laugh) ; ov, neveu (c 
nephew) , teim, takt (thyme, tacked) ; siU, seiens, sizm, ah 
(city, science, schism, axis) ; dezeir, zeilograf, ekzert, dizem, (desi 
xylograph, exert, discern) ; hat, kwit, pik, kazm, aksis (cat, qi 
pick, chasm, axis) ; goatt (ghost) ; shoor, shaiz, shedeul, vish 
naUAan, nokshus ; (sure, chaise, schedule, vicious, nation, noxioi 
azhkr, vizhon (azure, vision) ; loch (latch) ; jem, lej (gem, led^ 
reim (rhyme) ; hoal (whole). 

It will be seen that we adopt zh analogically to represent f 
in azurfi — a distinct consonantal sound which has no specia 
presentative sign in the old orthography. But we have sti 
with a double power, as in thistle and this. Analogically we r 
Bubstitute dh m the latter case ; but as this would be an unfai 
•ymbol, and as th with the power in this occurs eight or nine 
OS often as with the power in thistley we feel compelled to 
the symbol in its more frequent present use, and to mark the 
sound thus : — fhisel. A distinct capital form may readily b 
firom "F," thus "Th," or "TA,"^ using, of course, "T 
" TH " in a word printed altogether in capitals or '* small caj 
To ng we must leave the three powers which, besides tb 
anomalous one in danger (dainjer), it now has ; but they 
distinguished under Kule YI. subjoined. 

Bulb V. — Doubled consonants should be written onl 
'ley are pronounced, as in middai, unnervy eerring, 
B yi. — When two consonants usually forming a 
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mist be pronounced with their separate powers, a dot ii 

interposed after an unaccented syllable (as in mirhap^ 

in'gratiteucC)^ the tonic accent after an accented syllable (as 

in neit'hudf an'ger), and a hyphen between the constituent 

parts of compound words (as inpot-houst lees-hoaldf^reen-ffaij). 

Thus the sounds of tiff may be distinguished in dinger ^ fin' gtr^ 

and in'graiihiait, 

^e may now give a tabular view of the orthographic scheme 

'posed, in conjunction with the Phonetie Alphabet, of which it 

intended to be the imperfect and, we trust, only temporary re- 

ssentatiye. As it fails to represent speech, in several points, so 

irfectly as Phonotypy, it is c^ed Semiphonotypy. 

TahU of Fhonetie and Semiphonetie Symboh, 



JPhonetie, Semiphonetie. 

TOWELS. 



Fhonetie, Semiphonetie* 

CONSONANTS. 



1 

e 
1 



II 
S 

z 
J 
e 

m 



oi 
ou 



%n 



pat 

pet 

pit 

pot 

b3t 

put 

Isf 

led 

lid 

lod 

]9d 

mid 



a 

e 

1 

o 

u 

ii 

aa 

ai 

ee 

au 

oa 

00 



tn 



pat 

pet 

pit 

pot 

bat 

piit* 

laaf Gaugh) 

laid 

leed«(lcad) 

land 

load* 

rood* 



DIPHTHONGS. 



%n 



fnd 

foil 
foul 



ei in feit (fight) 
•en .. feud 
oi .. foil 
ou .. foul 



♦ For ii, w, oa, and oo, before 
Towels and at the end of subordinate 
words, simple m, e, o, and u are re- 
roectiveiy written. See rule under 
vowel Digraphs. 



V 
b 

t 

d 

k 

g 

9 

J 
f 

V 

d 

s 
z 

/ 

3 

m 

n 

1 

r 
w 

y 

h 



tn 



pap 
beb 
tot 
did 
kek 

gig 

• • 

fif 
valv 
^isel 
dis 

SOS 

zernz 

vi/38 

vi3on 

mvm 

nvn 

hi 
rerr 
wet 



p tn peep 

b .. baib (babe) 

t .. taut (taught) 

d .. deed 

k .. kaik (cake) 

g-gig 
ch ..church 

j .. j"j (judge) 

f .. feef (fief) 

V .. valv 

%h '.. %h\iel (thistle) 

th .. this 

8 .. sans 

z .. zoanz (zones) 

8h..vishus(vicion8) 

zh .. vizhon (vision) 

m .. mum 

nun 



n ., 
ng. 
1 ., 
r ., 
w.. 

y 



, sung 
lul 
roar 
wet 
vet 



h .. hai (hay) 



EEMARKS ON THE ALFABET. 

In whot we hay further tu sai we shal ekzemplifei in prakt' 
the skeem ov or)hogi^ thus skecht out, konfident that the reed* 
▼il hav litel difikulti in foloing us, wheil he wil lem moar ( 
the troo spirit ov fonetik reiting in wun paij oy ekzampel than 
twenti paijei oy meer preesept. He wil see, az he goaz ( 
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Yum tbe esenshal karakteristik ov fonetik reiting is tn §{▼ 
as ta thepronunsiaishon ov wurdr, insted ot vaig and often 
leeding hiDts, az in the ordinari speling. This is akomplidit 
iruna teientiflkali and elegantli in the Fonetik Alfabet bei pi 
ing a distinkt sein for eech sound ot thelan'gwaij, and restriktiof 
tbe sein tu the reprezentaishon oy th&t sound. In Semifonetiks v«^ 
az far az praktikabel, but les preseisli and les neetli, eiekt the sun 
objekt, (I) bei emploiing regeularli aul the eusfdl oald letente 
wun sound eech (rejekting r, q, and r), but alouing three OTthe^,: 
tu haT to6 pouerz eech, rediU and definitli asertainabel from ihdl 
pozishonz ^az e in me and met, o in no and not, u in tu and itAJi 
and (2) bei adopting such ot the oald deigrafs as praktikali M 
ekspres, tu In'glishmen, the sounds oy the neu leterz oy the Fo- 
netik Alfabet. Az for the former ekspeedient 1[the eksepshonal ea 
oy #, o, and u), it iz meerli a konseshon tu ayoid popeular pitjo- 
dis, wheil not sakrifeizing fonetik sertenti, in reiting litel wuids 
leik m^, we, he, the, no, so, 1o, tu, inta, or such polisilabelz as /il#» 
ater, realeiz, permeait, epitome, koerskon, potaito, deuodetimo^t^ 
bdko ; but in aultheez kaisez it wtid be posibel tukumstnUK 
within the joneral roolz bei reiting ee, oa, and ti or oo, for simpsl 
0, and tf« respektiyli. Whether it iz wur^h wheil be*ing soofeiip 
sivli punktilius for the saik ov meer :|heoretikal kon^istensi in whot 
iz at oest a maikshift sistem, we wil not nou stai tu disk^s, but 
proseed tu konsixler the wurking oy the esenshal prinsipelz oT 
clemifonotipL 

Nateurali, we ferst deel with the simpel youelz a, e, i, o, «, (fo 
we releey y and w from aul deuti az youelz,) which wtid be re- 
-naimd at, et, it, ot, ut {u az in put, not az in but), the leter t beLDf 
aded tu fasilitait the uterans ov the stopt soundz. We shtid neyer 
NAiic u from its sound in but^ bekauz that iz an eksepshonal, not 
tu sai peryerted, eus oy the leter. But in speling out lesonz, so 
far az ther wtid be eni such )hing rek weird in teeching childrei 
tu reed Semifonotipi, we wtid talk litel wurdz leik at, eg, in, ed. 
If/, az our baisez, and train the skolar simpli tn prefiks or ap^nd 
konsonants, as p-at, b-at, th-at, k-eg, b-eg-z, din, w-in-d, %-od, 
p-od-x,f'US, m-us-t ; thus treeting the stopt vouelz and thair im* 
meediuitli folo'ing konsonants az sin'gel or^hografik seinz. This 
wild graitli fasilitait the task oy leming tu reed fonetikali, but is 
a plan that kanot be adopted with the prezent speling, bekauz the 
simplest kombinaishonzoy leterz arenzdtu ekspres yairius sounds, 
az an, m-an, w-an-t {^an and on) ; in,f-in,f'in-d{*^in and eim) ; 
on, d'On, t-on ("^on and un) ; a/, al-p, b-al-d («fl/and aul) ; ,or 
f'Or-k, p-or-k {^or and oar) ; wheil a graiter obstakel iz found in 
the muItipUsiti oy seinz for the saim soundz, az in sad, plaid; 
fed, head, said ; pith, myth, give, sieve ; off, cough, want ; run, sou, 
done, tough ; put, wood, would, ets, Semifonetiks wil hay theci 
adyantaijez in komon with peur fonetiks that to6 konjoind sounds 

^ ' ' be eksprest bei the saim simbolz, and konyersli thtft 



to6 konjoind simbolz wil aulwaiz reprezent the saim sonndz ; so 
thtt the yoo;hfiil lerner wil feind the task ov wurd-bilding, out ov 
the Bmauiest kompleet voakabelz (leik at, ad, ar, an, eh, eg, el, it, 
jf, M, t/, od^ or, on, up, tu, un, etfl.)| a simpel, eezi, and interesting 
▼nn. 

The deigrafs aa, at, ee, au, oa, oo, wtid not be kauld dubol a, 
m-i, dubel e, a-u, o-a, and dubel o, az they nou ar in kureut In'. 
glish speling, but wdd be naimd aa deigraf, ai deigraf, or aa long, 
loDff, ets., for distinkshon from the simpel vouelz. Thai -wtid 
aulwaiz be konsidered az fonetikali sin'gel simbolz, be'ing meerli 
termd aa, ai, ee, au, oa, oo, in speling wurdz, and distin'gvi'isht 
from the short vouelz bei saiing p-ai-t, pait ; f-ee-t, feet ; p-au-l, 
pMul ; r-oa-b, roab ; p-oo-l, pool; inated oy p-et, pet ;f-it. Jit ; 
p-ol, pal; r-ub, rub; p'Ul, pul» 

Heer we mal maik the sujestion that whair e and o ar euzd in 
the independent pozishon for ee and oa, thai meit be formali kauld 
breef ee and breef oa, tho in speling thai wdd not rekweir tu be 
naimd, az thai wdd aulwaiz be red az maiking wun sound with a 
, preevius konsonant, az in me, ne-o-feit, kre-ait, no, po-et, po-tai-to. 
Indeed, the beuti and thegrait advantaij in the wurking ov funet- 
iks iz that children wtid no moar rekweir tu painfuli eneumerait 
the leterz ov a wurd and then ges at thair posibel meeningz, but 
wild be redili traind tu reed silabelz at seit and with sertcnti. 

The dif^hongz ei, eu, oi, ou, wCid not be distin'gwisht bei naim- 
ing thair separait konstiteuent leterz, az e-i (ee ei), e-u (ee eu), 
but wild be kauld bei the soundz thai reprezent in wurdz, with 
the apelaishon " dif;hong " atiicht whair it woz )haut nesesari, 
as *' ^ dif)hong," ets. 

We hav nou gon far enuf tu point out the kontrast between this 
onhografi and the oald wun in the vouel-notaisbon. We heer euz 
boN Youel-seinz in ait sensez (the ekstra ;hree senspz be'ing defi- 
nitli markt bei pozishon), siks deigrafs with unvairiing pouerz, and 
foar dif^hoDgz just az regeularli. If the reeder wil refer tu the 
analiaJB at paij 8 ov this treetis, in the ferst part, he wil feind 
tlus tu be the improovment efekted bei fonetik speling. 

Oald onhografi — 28 seinz, with 80 inkonstant eusez \ . , 
Semifonotipi —16 „ „ 19deenit „ \ J^ ekspree 

Fonotipi —16 „ „ 16 invairiabel „ ) 16 soundz. 

In Semifonotipi we, ov koars, inkleud i^ az a separait sein, and 
the alouing ov e, o, and u tu stand sumteimz az independent vou- 
elz, tu be separait eusez ov thoaz seinz ; and heer we mai ad that 
aa a mater ov predilekshon we shtid prefer the analogus eus ov t 
tu the anomalus wun ov e in me, we, neoloji, realeiz ; but the sub- 
stiteoshon wtid be so un-In'glish in apeerans that feu reformerz 
insist upon it, at leest for the prezent, beseidz that independent 
singel e leedz up tu the deigraf ee. We must thairfor be kontent 
with having efekted a moast substanshal and praktikal reform or 
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In'glish Touel-notaiBbon in Semifonotipi, 'without seeldng tai 

tu seieotifik and analitikal neisetiz, which wtid he moar Bati. 

tori tu the lemed than eusful tu the g^rait mas oy the ^eep«L 

Hear ar a feu ekzampelz ov the neu speling, ilustraiting 

(1) Distinkshonz maid whair thai ar wonted : — 

0. S.-fat, fatal, father, w2iz, wftl, any; pSt, potent, 
N. ^.—fat,faital,faalher, wot, waul, eni ; pol, paaient, wiJfi 
0. S.— heat, sweat, great, heart; wood, food, flood, door; 
N. S.—heet, ncet, grait, hart ; foud, food, find, ixmi 
0. S.— sour, pour, would, tour, cough, sought, cousin. 
N. S.— Jowr, 'goar, tciUi, toor, kof, taut, kugw, 

(2) Eusles and mischevus distinkshonz aholisht :-^ 
0. S.— fatal, pail, pay, there, great, vein, prey ; 
N. ^.— f axial, pail, pai, thair, grait, vain, prai; 
0. S.— meter, heat, heel, pique, piece, receive, key; 
N. S.—meeter, heet, heel, peek, peet, reteev, iee; 
0. S.— potent, road, toe, door, pour, low, heau, sew ; 
N. S.—poaient» road, ioa, doar, poor, loa, boa, saa ; 
0. S.— final, try, height, eye, lie, guile, huy. 
N. S.—feinal, tret, heit, ei, lei, geil, bet. 
The improovment efekled hei fonetik speling wil he az maiktil 

its wai in the notaishon ov the konsonants az in th&t ov the TOodi. 
The aiteen konsonants p, b, i, d, k, g,j, f, v, *, z, tn, n, I, r, w,f, 
and h wil he restrikted eech tu its prezent normal and moast fiie- 
kwent eus, and thai wil never he seilent. Thai wil be asisted M 
the oald deigrafs ch, ih, sh, and wy tu ekspres the soundz whiel 
theez regeularli hav at prezent in chin, she, then, and sing, Thi 
sharp or bre^h pouer ov ih in thin, faiih, orthography, wil !• 
marked *' !)h ;" zh wil be introdeust for the flat sound koresponding 
tu th — that iz, r in azure or / in vision. Theez deigrafs wiL li 
treeted az sin'gel leterz, and be naimd leik tbair reprezentativi il 
the Fonetik Alfabet, chaiy i^h^ the, ish, zhe, ing, in the vast majors 
iti ov kuisez when thai reali reprezent sin'gel soundz ; but whea 
thair constituent parts ekspres to6 soundz, and ar thairfor sepaiaip 
ted bei an interpoazd dot or aksent, az in neifhild^ tnis'hap, kon'» 
graietdait, an'ger, eech simpel karakter wil hair its separait naink 
It wil be notist that we diskard c, q^ and x, az be 'ing hoa^h 
toatali 6eup6ifluus and often mischevus, and we doo the saiffl 
with aul deigrafs or eusez ov deigrafs not absoleutli rek weird ta 
ekepres souiidz ov the lan'gwaij for which ther ar not sin'gel kar^ 
akterz. Our aim iz, in short, wbeil eelektin^ our bilding mateerials 
from thekurentor)hografi, tu konstrukt a skeem ov fonetik speling 
with oald leterz which shal striktli korespond with whot shtid lM 
the ultimait eideal ov aul reformerz — peur Fonotipi. 
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otn, w« atuki BOi hay ^n ao tar without yairius objeluhoiui 
i; in diferent reeden' meiacLE. ICuch fault kanot m found 
ir regeulareunng tho ous ov tke short Touelis, ekiept as ta 
»el deuti giyen tu u eeyen when not distm^gwuht bei tht 
^ }. In replei, we uri the neaeaiti ot the kaia, uid aulw 
ampel or the Duch reionnd or^hograft, in which a pree^aH 
18 eua ov «, for € (French m) in oapcm silabelz, and for v (• 
in kloaa wuna, is found tu work satiaCnktorili ; and we nai 
refer tu a similar ekapeedient in the moar fonetik Welah 
, in which the oanli anomaK is that jr is Bounded as eur m 
'. in feinal ailabels (inkleuding noaat monosUabels), and 
a dui in uther ailabels (inkleuSng a feu Htel auhoniinait 
Abels). But in regfurd tu the Touel-notaiahon we ^apekt 
ngest obj^shoME wil be tu oureos ordeigrafa or di£)hongs 
pel karakters in long akaented ailabels. Thees dubel aim- 
not eniwhair unueaeaarili obtrooded, and thai wtid not he 
if we aeetli rekweird tu einfloi them in ipeling wttrds 
«. /«''', fraudt roam, pool, e(, feu, either, feud, neerli or 
IS thai ar speld nou. Perhtqps We ahal te fbrgiyen eeren 
odeusing thees kombinaUihons intu naitiy Sakaon roota leik 
^eeh, tank, ttoar, loag; but tu -ptt them in plaia ot ain'gel 
)8peshali in Klaaik roota, wil be denounst as Tandalinn. 
aboliah our oald «, e, i, o, u, for ai, ee, ei, oa, eu, in the 
pen ailabcAs f " Juat bclkauz ot the kapital defekt noatist 
nia treetia, that reri duttinkt 'sounds ar thua konfeusd, in 
ns whadr ther is no meens or distin'gwiahing tiiem, as im 
tational fnaishon, nashonalj, medUU, medal (meedial, medtdr)^ 
lish (feinal,finish), 9o1ar,sofid (toaiar, ^lidj, fmny, pnatM 
punisAJ, and that as a diatinkahon must be maid m mi 
at fonetik reform, we prefer the neet and kouTeenient aid 
mfttu the ainkwafd and tinaeitli ekapeedienla ov dobald 
iota ^whioh kanot be eusd in the kaia ov the konaonantal 
I), deiakzitikal marks, or heifnis. We wil, houeyer, aai a 
& upon die deigiafa that wild q^ieahali afekt Latin roota. 
loo not blink ihe fakt that we piqpoaz rt^eularli tu ^^pret 
in «, i, i, «, i bei at, m; A, oa, m in In'gliah deriyat^ys. 
eidoo we adopt thees deu;rafa P Tu ekaprea Latin aounds? 
t tu ek^rea peurH la'gUah aoiinds, whicn ar ao far remooyd 
e Latin that eyeri reit^faeling Klajjilm] akolar aut to rejoiB 
»ropoasal oy such diitinkahons^ which wil in the feuteor 
In^gUshmen from impoarting thair oan pekeuliar pronun- 
i intu the Klaaik tun^s ; wheil the j^triotik Briton ahtift 
t himaelf that tiie idioainkrasis oy his naitiy lan'gwi^j ar 
n reseey den rekogniahon. For ouraelys, we ar perfekKli 
tu akaept tibe prononsiaiahon oy Klasik deriyatiys as nott 
estahliahtinlnfgliah,l>eleeTiqglihat,«n thelioal, irurds 
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hay been renderd moor akseptabel ta oinr inaenlar mo 
een bei the chainiez that bay been maid in sound ; but i 
on the wnn hana, az fermli tn the repreaentaikhon ' 
In'glish sounds bei inkon'-gruus Latin simbolizaiahon, ai 
on the uther, tu the introdukshon oy pekeuliarli In'glis 
intu Latin and Greek. In boath oy tbeez direkshonz, i 
not the short youelz tu Itik after at aul, ther wild be gn 
yeeniens in stil kontiueuing tu euz a, e,i, o,u with the 
ihair oald alfabetik naimz. But we Aav the short you 
tu konsider, and az thai okur foar or feiv teimz az oftt 
konyenshonal long soundz, whot kan we reezonabli doc 1 
the simpel youel-seinz for the former, and emploi the m 
yeenient and efektiv In'^Ush deigrafs for the later P 

But the opozishon eyinst tu deigrafis insted oy simp 
-•einz in Latin deriyativz wtid infer that we ar propoaz: 
an inoyaishon in speling. Let us see whether this iz th( 
maiking a feu seitaishonz from kurent or^ografi : — 

procedo proceed, proc 

discretus discreet, disc 

redimo redeem, rede 

estimo esteem, estin 

inveho inveigh, invc 

digno deign, dignit 

approcher approach, a) 

reprocher reproach, re 

devoro devour, vor 

pronantio pronounce, 

tion 

confundo confonnJ, 

abaudo abound, a^ 



ezclamo exclaim, exclamation 

zeparo repair, reparation 

pravaleo prevail, prevalence 

decado decay, decadence 
complango complain 

detpero despair, desperate 

restringo restrain, restriction 

maintenir maintain, maintenance 

Gontineo contain, continent 

appareo appear, apparent 

repeto repeat, repetition 

revelo reveal, revelation 

appello appeal, appellant 

Wei, we oanli want tu doo regeularli and sistem 
haz beer and in meni uther instansez been dun in a fc 
haphazard wai — tu ekspres bei apropriait In'glisb dei 
liarli In'glish soundz which hay been substiteuted for 
speling iompair and prepatr in analoji with repair 
proseedy kompeet and repeet for compete and repeat^ etc 
not our lan'gwaij be permited tu mark tbeez chain 
•oundz, az the dauter tungz ov the Latin doo P Tb 
for instans, mourir (to dei), je mews (ei dei), mo 
(sain), taniU (saniti), faveur (faivor), favorable ; v 
Bomanik lan'gwaijez ofer freekwent instansez ov si 
the youel-notaishon oy Latin roots. But the Hon 
reed us lesonz on tne nesesiti ov thus vairiing 
|0und, az when thai roat nomen, nomtnis ; robury 
""•f; ieneOf eondneo; cado,incido; ciaudOfi 



fafedM, etc. ; wheil the Greeks had a moar elaborait sistem oy 
.vooel-meutaiBhon, veri similar tu whot we hay in sound, and shal 
maSk apaiient tu the ei in fonetik speling. Thus, in diferent 
Inmx OT the saim roots a woz interchainjabel with cu, i|. and ci ; 
f with i| and ci ; c with ci ; o with m and ov, and v with cv. Wil 
the Khisikal skolar, hbo haz studid the naiteur ov theez meutai- 
ihonz, objekt tu the ekspreshon oy the saim sort oy ;hing aulredi 
ekiisting in In'glish P 

But we mai be toald that our deigrafs ar unseientifik, and doo 
not korektli ekspres the soundz for which thai ar euzd. Wei, we 
k&d deyeis, and hay deyeizd, a moar analitikali ekzakt ekspreshon 
or In'gliali soundz, but konsiderabel ekspeeriens and redekshon 
hay konyinst us that fonetik speling with oald leterz must be 
biist npon In'glish analojiz, and that in remodeling our orjhografi 
¥6 shikd keep whoteyer oy the oald sistem we kan that iz not in 
goring oposishon tu peur fonetiks. In the youel-deigrafs we 
hay rejekted feinal jr and w, after mateur reflekshon, in faivor oy 
the '* wun-sein wun-sound " prinsipel oy the Fonetik All'abet, and 
▼e hay nou left ten deigrafs that ar In^gUsh, praktikali wurkabel, 
and kompairabel for fonetik ekspreshon tu thoaz oy eni lun'g\yaij 
emploiing such seinz. The meer In'glishman mai obj6kt to ci and 
Mf az we emploi them, but thai wil be akaepted bei the skolar and 
the lin'gwist az the best praktikabel simbolz for the to6 dif)hongz. 
On the uther hand, wheil the ordinari In'glish reeder wil apree- 
thiait the retenshon oy ee and oo, az wel az oy oa, the filolojist mai 
komplain that ther iz beer no pret^ns tu fonetik presizhon. But 
aul uieeji deigrafs must be treeted az singel simbolz, az t>, ij, and 
M.(»our ee, eif and oo) ar in Duch ; as oi, auy oiy and ou (a our 
ai, oa, tea, and oo) ar in French, or az eu, ci, av, ev, and ov (=aour 
Mi, ee, mv, ev, and oo^ ar in Modem Greek. It duz not mater at 
aul tu a Duohman tnat o + «, tu a Frenchman that o + » ( » u), or 
tu a Greek that o + v (»y), kanot posibli konstitcut a fonetik eks- 
preshon OY the sound which we, with les irrcgeulariti, simboleiz 
oei 00 ^Fonetik ut, jeneral European «). He haz the simbol with 
a definit meening at&cht tu it, and feindz no diUkulti in wurking 
it; and if we kan maik our lan'gwaij az praktikali fonetik az the 
Doch hay maid thairz, we need not feer the perpeteuaiabon oy a 
&u deigrafs not perfektli analitikal in thair konstrukshon. 

But we must pas on tu konsider a feu objekshonz that mai be 
uijd agenst our konsonant skeem. The moast obvius eisoar tu 
meni wil be the jeneral eus oy it in plais oy hard c^ chy and q, 
Wel, we hay konsiderd this mater in aulmoast everi posibcl leit, 
and until laitli wer in faiyor oy retaining hard o az a ko-ordinait 
aein with k. But meni reezonz hay indeust us tu giy up the dubel 
•imbolizaishon. K iz the moar eusfiil and unambigeuus leter, 
and haz been definitiyli adopted in the Fonetik Alfabet, after much 
eksperimenting and diskushon. If we trei the konkurent eus oy 
boath leterz, we ar kontineuali geling intu such inkonsistensiz az 
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Jfltieal; phfWaky ^fritvocaiMhon ; vmharkf mhareaUh. 
tkilitig a retrograid lnk)Otment in the last kais^ ; and we j 
ire ar talking painz tti m^ distinkBhonk niat hay no 
-^Ndai or objekt. We thalHbr tpel Our Ahgib-Bakson de! 
irftli k, az the iudtb xtjots ar Iroeld ih Jeroah, Duch, B^ 
Bidmsfa, Norvetejian, Eislandik, Friisiany eta. We noa t 
ttueaton hapebd tn euz e, and not k; btit ao meni or the 
thai impoazd on e bar been aulredi shifted tn j( (az in iv 
1H^, kine, kitten, ankJe, twinkle, bake, weak, talk, soak, lot 
to madekwait haz e bekam, thioo die Norman introdlikaho 
*' soft *^ potkei* (ot raathier weeknes), tn a retnmidion or i 
imrk, that in niaiking the eleksfaon between them we had i 
%rat tn ado^ the independent atid aerrisabel nmboL Bei 1 
%nl etia ot k we ahal lat leest maik eridodt etinkolojikal rel 
that ar non obskenrd In iradi wurdz az kau, kein ; kat, kiten 
Itkrnel; kan, ken, kuninS^ ; kit, kwel ; kitk, kichen ; kwak, 
harfeut kefeM; skifn, tkum ; skeuer, eekeur. In Orefek der 
bei enzing ^ n>r hard ^ we ineerli restoar tbeoriiinal naitit 
and We dhdfd '^hink ereti akolatwiidbe glad tu substite 
tile aoft e, auUo, itt sneh wtUfdz az cfnie, ^ene, teepier, i: 
atil praktikabel tu doo bo. ** But whot kan be sedln eksl 
ihtrodeuting k intu Latin derivativz F *' We anB^^ this k 
\kA ailking abutiier. Iz it so intolerabel tu hav k in convo* 
9dkBt etB., ihat we must seuperseed it at the ftrst oportei 
cMHWAMft^ etB.y lEthd TCft we kan bail: it in embarkation 
iMtkabU ti wel az ih einbark and i^efnark f Meni Latin 1 
Atd^^di "s^ld with a j^ in In'^^ish, and w« air no moar tu b 
barbairianz tdt Jenentli substiteuting k iPor e hahl than th6 
OentaiaD]^ a): for i^itfia;^; hiti8ckvti6.grammat\k in Roaman kal 
fA tii6 Oatd Olreeks wet for transkreibing Caeiir and Ci 
tiuvitp and tUie>ep». 

O? koara» it wil be afejd igenst us that we kompt Greek n 
rtitiag/, k, and r for pk, ck, and rh ; bat we replei that we 
fadifiSt won la'gHsh for a aingel Greek kter (^, x* P)» ^ting 1 
ikki ekspreses the iotnid we nmwt etiz ib In'glieh ; aad, noa 
ji^k w it, H mai be az wel ta tetrodens beer Ponetik d and i 
and np (er iiO» tn k(Atfpleetthetramkrip8hon ev Greek, kooso 
k«lbM«aat (Aimff^ in thekais or thoez that air net pronotmst a 
^Ifch, ifhich ar omited, az in lafM, neutn^iHk^), Ndn, we | 
the 'skolair, wfaetbieir, letelr for leter, komiik, Jhik, mdolcji, 
emfihU, ndikikat, fonogrttfi, and &midoriifiSo* 'tir not moai 
4lteftkrfp8bi6afe tyr CFreek Asta the ktii-ebl I^Hiah ftpeli\)k. "^ 
Mgiist the okoizhoMlieapeneBhon or mm leter bei amither, i 
(sQ^fk,&ir^M^, or Or Boft v and ^ tnei snvtdj ; hot our plain 
ttt Mr the iBooiidis ih im tian huo^tj, land not to tieit rts hii 
ott* «tt9bffVa!L It ik ^ fkr'ikibalr iteportataB td the skooiboi tu 
^^UrtttW pi^a uU iiaitfi Cfc tnr oAimt konvaid tn hitn bei thi 
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Im t«. fMm 919m gUneni eidet^ that ih$ word us qt Qfe^k or i^m 
■tUftdUb Qryi9» i^nd fu4w«^ ^ l»e mi8pro^Qn1^i9 it t^rck^kt (with 
I tf in oreil). 

Qilt tli9iUE thi^ Qieit dgrvQ with ub «o far. aqd hpo meit ater Qi^li 
lebel proatesto at sivU, seen, euid (for ctW, i^m^, 4^), QV^eniel, 
jfemi^ jeolqji (for geiUh, ti^^t geology), wil perhaps td us RqiQt- 
ilaqk that oar feioal # (br «^, and oar termioaishooi #Aa/, *^^j *^ 
it, ekon, gk^n, zhnr, ets., ar intolerabel korapphonz ot the Latin, 
la this we anser that t or«»iz at leest az ^d a reprezeotativ az ee or 
f hv Latin tm or Hum in •«•#, j;]mu#, ^row, jmiu, providetu, kwfteiui, 
reedemai, and meni other woida (Latin vUium^ tpatium, grtUia, et" 
}lliia^mvidfinti^mrtenUi$t areitntia) \ for the wurdz hfiv haei^ so 
oapleui koropted, or aalt§rd, in sound as wel aa; in the k^rent speli^, 
iMt we kaqot konseev bou a KUisikal skolar can m^ik eni plee for them 
\ thai stand* This stikli^ for the prezervaishon qv terminaishonal 
labels iQ Latin derivativz mast be ameuzig ta the steudent of the 
lodeni Romanik la^gwaijez, hoo feindz the Latin natio, tKttionalie 
tetamorfoazd tu nazione, nazionale in Italian, tn naeion, naeionai 
I Simnisii, and to lutfod, na^onal in Porteogeez. If theez pe^lz 
> oIoimI to akomodait thair ortografi to thair pronnnsiaishoa, whei 
ai we not doo so, and reit naisAon, ntuhonal ? Az for ^i^ki^ that 
li nnti^ n§ioua wa repreient the Latin nUio$fU$ moar kovektli than 
ft apaliV the ward i« Semifonotipi vUluts, or in pear Fonotipi vifit, 
e kwQiidflr that to be an evident falasi. We oanli sokseed in kre- 
till an or^4|;ra$kal anomali, which ipaiks por la^gwaij nnnesesarili 
fikolt tn onr oan yool and tn forenerz. 4^ iz a ^oroli J^glish and 
ishent deigra^ and th form:^ a konveenient kompanion to it. Kqn- 
ntiQ Qurselvz for the moament with introdensig tpd ot the " fifteen 
Ml leterz," we wil heer spend a taibel which mai be interestiig in this 
MMkskon. 

Thi later ff ag a Petgraf/ormer, 

VB-y-m. Ers akspreaes a meotaishon ov ^ ta tha Mond 0? v (in Welsh 
Ififireiented bei/, aulso »0). 

CH — in Italian reprezents e hard befoar e and i, az ehi, eke (■■K* 
ie) ; in Spanish ii ekwiralent to Igglish ek (in chu^ek) ; in 
Porteogeez and French soundz leik oor th, eksept in Greek wordz 
(whak* it 11 eekwal to k) ; in Jerinan, Dneh, Loaland Skotish^ 
Welsh, and Era ekspresez the sharp gutoral kontineoant (Foaetik 
r, Greek x) > 'a Igglish reprezents th/B Iree soundz in ckurcM, 
chaise, and chorus. 

PH — In ICrs dootles sounded fpnnerli a^ th (in ihis)^ bot it poi^ 
partalks moar pv the naiteur ov y. 

IFg-T-ip £r| \% % mavtaishoq ov/ tu the sound qf 9 strog h, (Sea 
m aimilar (hai^) in Spauifh hierrq, h^^ef for iMvii ^em(m,/0' 
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6H — in Ers reprezents the flat gQinralkontineiiintkonspoiiSigtl ' 
eA (Jerman y in tap) ; in I^glish it ix meat, or irregeolarli »^1 
prezents vairins soundz. ' 

KH — in T^glish iz often enzd for the sharp g;utiiral kontinemBt ii, 
Oariental wurdz (German eh). 

LH — in Forteugeez iz ekwivalent tn Spanish U, Italioii pi, mk 
French // in ^//«; in Welsh it haz somtdms been euidfori 
stro^li aspiraited /, komonli riten //. 

MH — denoats an aspiraited m in Welsh, and m meataiahon or u> 
tu V in Ers (m tn/«t> in Welsh). 

NH — in Fortengeez ekspresez the Spanish H, Italian^, TnuA. pf 
in tigne ; in Welsh it iz an aspiraited ». 

PH — in moast European la^gwaijez replaisez Greek ^, with tiM 
poner 07/ (the Italianz and Spaniardz reiti^^ ; bat in Ers aai 
Welsh it denoats a naitiv meutaishon oi p, aulso with the pooer 
ov/. 

QUH — woz formerii euzd in Loaland Skotish for a stronger aspini* 
ted to than oar wh, az quAa, quhan (who, when), and stil aorveif^. 
tho meutli, in proper naimz. 

RH— :iu moast European laiggwaijez reprezents ^ in Greek derif-' 
ativz, with simpli the sound ov r (for which the Italianz and 
Spaniardz reit r oauli) ; in Welsh it iz a stroigli-aspiraited r. 

SH— in Ers denoats a meutaishon 07 « tn a stro^ A; its oanlinther 
eus iz in J]gglish, az in shed. 

SCH~in Italian reprezents ik {ch^k) ; in Jerman it iz the ekwiva- 
lent ov our sh. 

TH— jenerali ekspresez B in Greek derivativz, tho on the Kontinent. 
it haz oanli the poner ov t (which the Italianz and Spaniards 
reit) ; in Jerman it iz a naitiv simbol, with the pouer ov simpel 
i ; in Welsh and Ers it ekspresez a meutaishon ov t eekwal ta 
th in thin ; in I^glish it haz the wcl-noan pouerz in ihm and 
then, \ 

WH — iz a pekenliarli I:gglish sein for aspiraited v. 

This taibel iz ov sum interest az shoa'ii) the vairins ensez tn which 
h haz been put in formi]g deigrafs, and the ekzampelz from sum ov 
the moast fonetik la^gwaijez in Euroap wil justifei the Semifonotipik 
ekspcedients. 

But ther ar sum materz adverted tu in the taibel which mai wd 
be treeted ov in a separait paragraf. For instans, the Italianz and 
Spaniardz reit simpel/, t^ and c, for the Greek ^, 0, and x, ^izfilosofOy 
fisicOf teatro, teoiogria, coro, cronico, for the Latin philosophut, 
physicusy theatrumy theologiay chorus, cAr<mtci«,— spelig, in fakt, 
just az thai pronouns, and wiid pronouns, houever thai speld.* So 
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torieo for rhetorieus, or analitieo for analyiicut. And heer we 

int to similar fonetik chaii^jez ot orlografi which the Italians 

aniardz often maik in Latin roots ov tbair la^gwaijei — thns 

^nor, fyiia, ^udhare in Italian (for Latin qui, ienior, JUia, 

re), or cuatro, tjercito, momarquia in Spanish (for Latin quai^ 

ejeereitut, monarekiaj — the simpel objekt be'i^ tn ekspres 

moar sertenli than bei former simbolizaishon. We kanot, in 

a and Spanish, paralel the Fonetik chainj ov soft c to#, bekang 

.' iz not pronounst ac « in thoaz laqgwaijez ; but we kiid instans 

giis orlografik inovaishonz, wheil FoneKk j for soft g iz kon- 

i no moar objekshonabel than the Italian jeneral sabstilenshoB 

)ft ^ (orj, to avoid to6 ko-ordinait simbolz for wan sound. Yet 

e X>eepelc, wheil proveidi^ eVeri fasiliti tn enaibel thair oan yoo^ 

ore&erz tn lern tbair la^gwaijez, hav no difikulti in the etimoloji* 

traisig ov thair wardz, no moar than the French hav Iroo speU^ 

ttnrque, eomique, ets. 

fho nixig no obstakel in the wai ov thair oan filolojists, tn foren 
nz thai ofer welknm asistmns bei speli;) just az thai prononns. 
sumwhot ekstensiv studi ov la^gwaij haz konvinst us that fonetik 
iografi ic a grait boon tu a filolojist, boo wonts tn noa az redili ai 
isibel whot iz the real and prezent speech ov a peepel. If he kairz 
1 trais its development from an ainshent soars, he kan doo so throo 
aid b&ks ; bnt in the biiks ov the dai he wishez tn feind the la;)gwaij 
<r the dai, not abortiv atempts tu giv the histori ov wurdz. The 
ikolaili and etimolojikal objekshonz tu fonetik speli) ar, in fakt, noa 
Kde«8t oanli bei indiferent skolarz and smatererz in etirooloji. Anl 
the prinsipal livig filolojists, leik Profesons Maks Meuler and Sais 
(Sayee) and Dr Moris in I^gland, or Profesorz Whitni (Whitney), 
March, and Haldeman, in Amerika, ar stro^li in faivor ov fonetik' 
•peli^. Etimolojikal and historikal argeuments ageiist fonetik speli^ 
luiT, indeed, been so often and so ^uroli eksploaded that it iz not 
mnri wheil to deel with them heer at le^t. The moast solid objek- 
ahoo hiiherta haz been the praktikal wun agenst the konsiderabel 
DHiB^er ov neo teips rekweird in fonotipi ; and if we hav shoan the 
praktikabilitt ov tolerabel fonetik spelig without eni nea karakterz, 
and ov remooving meinor blemisbez simpli bei the adishon ov n, d, 
and ff to the alfabet, we shai hav dun much toardz advansig the re- 
form* The need ov reform woz abundantli shoan in the ferst 
part ov this litel treetis, and its praktikabiliti haz nou been demon- 
atraited. It oanli remainz, thairfor, for thoaz boo ar adheerents ov the 
kauz to agree upon such a komon skeem ov spelig az iz beer laid 
do«n (which iz no person'z pekeuliar hobi or properti), and tu doo 
ibair otmoast tn raultiplei proseleits, ferst ten, and then a hundfed-» 
-liBtkl, ia order ta maik the Spelig Beforra an akomplisht fakt. 



A 6LANS AT 9THVR PROT0A2D SKIBMI; 

Yol9«tari and lelf-inpoozd at our twk iiti ap efg , mt Aoi^noi ^'ijkj 
IB this mater ot BpoliQ vefenn wUboul a tflaa of re^oaaibilitL 
Ibel, tliat» ]/ o«r Uibor ii tu Uir tni fro«t at aal, Si wU be mA 
U>e patiQ moajDODt ooali, bvt for jeBsniakou jtX te ksm. Mi 
Pitman and svm ov th« noaff sa^^E^^n ov hit lBo-*a4i«tor» a^d 

erii nai and doo luk 9|>mi eni akaem ov foueUk 8ptK;|| abort ot 
^noiipi ai a necdi teinporari akapaediaot fur tkaibiti% a[ 
the vriesipefai or Fonotiftt in tht neiupaiperx o? the dai. Bii^ ferati i 
«e beleer in the lettpenor Ytrteax ov the Foactik Alfiihetk «• ~ 
ahvt GUI eii ta the aarten proapekt, thal» if that alfabet mn «t 
ttt resaev kokteral eatablisbiDeBt and eudoiuifteQt fro«a th& 
Bunt u an ekspediahva and ofektir ti^n for teecbi^ childim % 
praiinari skoeJs ta proiouni and intel\)entli ned thair nnitiv kfgm^ 
it wild atil be meni yeen befoar Funotipi bekaink JOMmI ia^ Qi«i 
Briten uid her kolonii, ax wel as in Anerik*; wheil ther ii not WHk 
probabiliti ov our fonoteipa ever be'in kept in ordinari Kontiawlil 
pnnti\)-ofiaeK» eui noar thui the Greek or the Rvakian teipn qob v« 
Ther mvst thairfor be, not oanli a tcoiporari> bst a parmaaeat itei^ 
dard ov reformd apeli) in Roaman karakten, and we doa net ^U ik 
a amaul mater whether that ahal be a wel-kontiderd wsrkabel on<^ 
rafi or not. The plan ov our propoaid skeem haa oob keem Imk 
befoar the leeder, boa^ ov reiti^ soalli vith oald karakters and of 
introdentiQ a ten of the moast neaeaari fonoteipa when tkai at jgr^ 
keuTflbel ; and we nou konfideutU put the kweation tn the HlolojH^ 
the ordinari l^glish akolar» or the printer^ whether we kav kept i» 
van the konaideraiahonz whieh it aeemi tn va ant tn he obaervd ia 
re*niodeli(| the orlo^rafi ov a hix)gwag which bob kai a far gfniter 
ksrensi than eni vther, and whiob, tu an) apeerana^ viTs^m bst ifti 
anonialva orlograft kan prevent from obtaioi;| a wsrM-weia aeriEca* 
laiahon. Thcea kon»ideraiahon2.ar ;-* 

1. Konsistensi in the eus ov the Roaman karaktcn^not oanH wilbiB 
the iQglTsh la^gwaij itself, bvt, aa hr as praktikabe), betweea 
that and the sther moar kvrent hq^gwaijea ov the vrvrld ; 

8. Redi interchainjabiliti. aein for seiB«with Foinotipi ; 

S. EckwaK redi ktevkjib^ti between the eald and the nen ap«lq^ 

4. The praktikal konveenieoa ov piinterB with raapekt tn the pre* 
sent resoarses ov Ihair efisea. 

T^iki^ theet keadiaboBB aa om geid^ we wil Tealeur ta fMnat eel 
wkot we koaaider objekahoaabel fieteart ia aam other prepoaad ev- 
^ografik akcenufc * 

Mr WoshiQton Moon has p3bli8ht a ao-kanld^ improovd alfabet,** 
»t prinsipali bei emploii^ seven deiakritikal marks tu maik f«f 
-•eins inttt twelv, and win moar ta disti^wish the deigraf aa 
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Kvrt and knp, and lie talkt for liii geidx\| prinaipel (f) tk&t idMch 
ler advokaifet or reform praktikali moar or lea reprobait, the 
nuiUboB aad jeoera) ekatoMhon a? the koBekthoa hetween the 
lahonal ihort and lo^ soandi or the f oael-aeiB& in the ken* 
a he pervenH pata a graiv aktcnt tu disti^gwiah the akanl 
he graiv aeiiiid or iM, aad enaez np atdwab for 9 beloar ^ (a> ia 
r, hng^er}, tbo he dvi not li^k it W3f} wheil la reit the dei« 
nalogvsH befoar C^iiK Bat ther ia no need ta go inta the 
er the sktem, whea for the praktikal purposea or printiii wa 
I wel har nen karaklera at want as Beumersa and konataatii* 
g seiiperiiapeaad seina abaoleutli neaesari for the intehjibikti ov 
ografl, whwh seinz wad not be found on men! keinda or taip^ 
id thai be aplikabel eren on ordiaari Roaman kapUala ki the 
»rint or aeuapaipera er popeular wvrka, Nai, if we ar ta aeek 
pfonnder*! aid, let it be ta femish vs with Mr Pitman'a koa« 
and deflnit aeinz, far BMor redili riten and red than them in 
x>n's akeen, whieh pozesea the wvn praktikal disadvaataij o« 
pi in an inteasifeid degree, with diaadrantaijca pekeoliar ta it« 
When French reiters komonii treat the fea deiakriiikal marka 
r hmgwaij as ti^z oanli dezenri^ the kenaideraithon or priaten 
solbota, fanai hoo prepoateraa it wibd be tu depend apoa a firea* 
Triton, hoo diadaina the slairish dotiQ or t'z er krosi^ ov fm^ 
ia hiz koreapondena a aotaiahon leik thiU or Qreek with ak^ 
>r Arabik with pointa, and thvato tel joe whether he iareaetnd 
fmt or ta hizy^ (fhit) ; Whether he fals (futa) or fi^a (fiiali^ 
k with seat ; whether he wiahca 700 ta iil (aeel) yoor nit^ 
or seijwif not§ moar kairfoH ; whether he vonta tlSps (aloapa) 
»ld) tato a M (tenb), or slept JUd into, a iuh / After tbiaek« 
Ikaishon, we mai refer with koatidens heeraftar ta the praktikal 
nj or deimft as kempaird with deiakritikal marka. 
Bal (Ball) has propoasd aa orlografik akeem or whieh w# 
oeek with retpekt aa erinain ia meai partikeolara leieatiflll 
laiihoa or fonetik prinaipela ; bat his Italian-leik apeli^ or t<a/» 
>r aw/, haut^ hia Webb-lukir) forms or laiMf, ttukmr, for wud^ 
, and hit eoilin-bvt-lQ^ish or ekaiktli fonetik auabolizaiahoa 
fainM for <mtte*nz, and vther pckaaliaritia in the rooek-aoftak 
not to meaahoa his injeeniaa bat ebientrik i^plikaishoa or m 
e, and f for M, M, i, iA, s, and 9, msit pat him kweit oafe 
fedd er praktikal reform. Konaistenai or a serten keiad that 
Bdli is ia Mr Bol's orlografi, hvt it vterli foils tu lidtt thia 
M>aa or konaistenai with the jeneral Kontiacntal aplikaiahon om 
a kterSy or iaterohaiajabiHti with Foaotipi, or iaterleJibiUli 
a oeld speliQ, or or praktikal konreeniena tu printers. Ony 
lem or apeli^, hujli empkiid, wad rekweir ekstra aapWa ov 
a*a la l^gNsh printiQ-oAws, tho not in aam Koatinental wanan 
whair ther mvtt anlto be adiihonal 9% f%^ and ^a, for artii) 
ia Mr Bul'i orlc^graA. 



Id this konekBhon we mai wel devoat a fea wvrdx tn a tkeem 
poaEd bei Mr Fipson (Pbiptoo), an Amerikan, in m leter ta 
Mealer, p3bli8ht in the Fonetik Jsmal for 1 8t Angvat last. Ther ii 
aivmshon ot seientifik senpeerioriti about the reiter whidi ii 
boam oat bei hii praktikal propoazalz. He apeen ta adopt oanli 
nea vonel-seinx, 9 and q, and tn ens «, e, t, o, u not oanli for 
aoandc thai represent in Fonotipi, bvt anlso for thoaz oy a,g,i,9, 
(aa, at, €e, •«, ooj, svmteimz markig the seini (a, e, eta.) for the 
aooadc, bvt often omiti^ tu doo so, vpon no apairent prinaipeL Hi 
we hov tu depend vpon deiakritikal marks, az in Mr Moon'i orlogm^ 
ta distiiggwish wvrda ov veri diferent meeni^, and wrn meit 
that a korespondent oferd az an ekskeos for biz kakografi a bad '/A 
in hiz hand, when he reali intended tn reit/iM CpainJ, or thatbaai* 
▼eizei yoo la liv laijli vpon kom milt, which bei an oaveraeit «■ 
riten for mVz (meelt). Ther iz neerli az mvch praktikal oljekihoi 
ta Bveh notaishon az tn Mr Moon'z, tho in this kaisthe short andthi 
lo^ vouelz ar araiig'd in fonetik pain. The reprezentaishon or a ail 
9u bei at and au iz az mvch ta be reprobaited beer oi in Mr BoTl 
akeem, sins, without obtaini^ the fonetik akeurasi which meit bar ban 
found in n and 9U, Xjod 7cri eusfal and wvrkabel I^glish deigraft « 
apropriaited in ^vroli sn-I^glish sensez. The vnakonntabel ngekibot 
w y and w az semi-vouelz and the apropriaishon ov e, j, ie, ^ fat 
oar#A, zh,€h,j TtwAtrt Mr Fipson'z skeem praktikali aalrooast tt 
objekshonabel az Mr Bul'z. Aultngetlier, without arei? ig at enilit 
leik the seientifikali fouetik presizhon gt Mr Fitman'z sistem, ^ 
propoazd orlografi wud rekweir anlmoast az meni neu leterz az Fonotifi 
itself, for «, d, i, o, ti, wud be az mvch neu leterz az ar the fonoteipi 
«, e, t, o, w in moast printig-ofisez or keindz 07 teip, and the te^* 
•fonnder'z aid wud hav jenerali tu be saut for them. For aul prakUhd 
pvrposez neu leterz wud be preferabel tu deiakritikal marks or diskardoi 
oald leterz re-introdeust with novel pouerz. Az reivalz tu the Fonetik 
Alfabet, S7ch skeemz az thoaz ov Mr Fipson and Mr Bui hay no chaaft 
07 akscptnos, or reit tu it ; wheil thai doo not fulfil eni ov the kon- 
dishoDz nesesari in a kolatcral s^bsidiari orlografi. 

The sistem ov speli^ which we ar nou ekzemplifeii^j has too meil 
feeteorz in komon with Mr Elis'ez " Glosik " for 78 tu depreeshiait 
the later ; bvt in the vouel- notaishon adopted bei this eminent fooe- 
tishan the oanli orijinol sein, uo for t« in put^ iz an eksentrik deignf 
that haz been reseevd, eeven at the rekomendaishon ov a grait leedcr 
in the speli]g reform moovment, with s^ch jcneral disfaivor az tn ahoa 
the feutiliti ov propoaziQ svch nen-faqgeld formz. "With Mr Elis, wa 
shad leoretikali prefer dh for th in then, and the emploiment ov Ih 
for d, if this neu deigraf had proovd moar akseptabel than uo ; bvt^ 
rekogneizi^ the foars ov the Iqjik ov fakts, we ar kontent, when wa 
hav not Fonotipik d at hand, tn disti^gwish the simbol in thin thn 
{fhinj, or eeven tn leev thedisti^kshon nnmarkt (az we meit leev thai 
sn u and «) without feer ov praktikal konfeuzhon. We hav I09 



•gneizcl the Todovted fonetik fkkt or the freekwent dvbel •oimd 
ireen too voaelz (as theOreek ff), bvt we hardli li^k the dit- 
. is wsri marki^, az Mr l)Iia dvc. Bvt onr grait diferena 
3 Fonetik veteran iz on to6 points— (1) hie eksesir ens ot the 
igrafs in Tnaksented silabelz, or in aksented silabelz whair the 
ion OT a 7oael-8oand iz dependent on 89kseedi:Q konsonanta ; 
in the kontrari tendenai 07 miasi^ aerten komon vnakaented 
The folo'i^ apeli^ wil ilvatrait onr roeeni^ '.--proavituAel, 
h, proanmuiauhen, proaveid,paart,faurm, rifaurm, wizdemf 
reffeuler, (kom-pair provins, provoiaiihon, providens, rtf- 
\on, feinaiiii, repeMlariii) ; for svch apeliigz ar kontrari to 
konsider the aoond prinsipelz laid doun in the roolz ov onr 
ik akeem. 

sanz (Jones) has no dout mvch tn sai for hiz retenshon OT 
s ko-ordinait seinz, and ov y and w in the feinal formz ov dif- 
I deigrafs. He dvz therbei preserv moar ov the meer form 
aid speli^. Bvt this jentelman, if we miataik not, avonz his 
il preferena for the peur Fonetik Alfabet. Yet in the points 
menshond, az wel az in hiz eus ov w (for ii), he sakrifeizes 
idens with Fonotipi, which tu our meind iz ov moar importana 
>rd with the oald sistem. Mr Joanz haz diskreetli diskarded ■ 
aktikabel deigrafs ie and oe, or we shud hav tn print heer mvch 
hav riten about them ; bvt hiz prezeat ens ov i, d, 4 for ei, 
f v> f )> aaltbo it d^z not konflikt with Fonotipi, is oajien tu anl 
kshouz we hav nrjd agenst deiakritikal marks in treeti^ ov 
n'z ortografi and Mr Fipson'z. Verteuali, the karakterz, w, i, 
1 d ar feiv nealeterz, without reprezentativz amvQ thekapitalz 
n '* founts ov teip, and thair adopter dependz on kazeual marks, 
lai eezili be omited, tn tel whether a man deid in njii or a/U 
whether the oald rod or rdd (roadj iz the best help tu lerui^. 
i^terftl haz tod formz for aul hiz vonel-deigrafs and diftlo^z, 
optii) the d^bel simbolizaishon e and k, eeven konseedz ta 
s bei retaini;) ^ az a lerd ko-ordinait sein. In aul theez 
e braiks awai from Fonotipi, and, in hiz voael-notaishon, from 
1 freekwentli from the oald speli^. Whot he sau in the sliperi 
a (heat, tweat^ great, heart, real, create), tu giv it preferena 
' for inishal and meedial eus, we kanot konseev ; nor can we ' 
rhei t€ wnd not doo for a feinal az wel az ee and oe, without 
si^ the prepostenrs and 3nfonetik ip. But a moar vnhapi dei- 
n ie kud not hav been selekted tn ekspres the sound ov onr ei, 
•aid speli^i it iz never thus found in the bodi ov a wvrd, eksept 
monosilabelz 4eik die, lie, and tie, in which t + iz yerteuali 
luishali we never meet ie in that or^ografi ; and when it 
: a meedial sein, it haz moast often the poner in lief, tier, ets. 
reekwentli aulso reprezents the sound ov to6 vouelz, az in ta- 
olier, or quiet, diet; so that when we kvro tu spel with this- 
the oeld life, line, tire, pint, lyre, quite, dight, aul the form^ 



li measlioiici prot^ uid too wuMm ov £fidMni «r 
9i-mi and di'tt ; the nyiKel • \m thelator hiit M9 kfl tft ilt»i 
a clifloQ. It fain no beter with ij^, in wl|iehth« ISnml Ivtara 
rded on apeadi^ an afiki, ao th^t w» hav for the oald hifk, 
fieti the formi hip, hi'er, hi^sL Bst the k^Htal dafckt or 
\gn(9 is that thai ar vafonelikal, and doo not in Mii 
) kompoiishon or the difto^ m. Bei eoii^ the later w aioii' 
afeuihon in the Cormz abvT leited, leitip Ifrf, Imm, imr, 
Uer, ktpeiet, deiet. 

In konkleadiQ oor remarks on this loliyekt^ we wqd beg «u^ 
letishani ta taik oar kritiaizms in god part, and in koviidMr 1 
lether thai wil not best adraos the refom we aol hmv al hMti 
rig 7p personal krocbets and akseptig a praktikal, wnhahil 
(ted Of streivig after whot thai fuisi ta be alaoretikaU Mffckft 
le spelig reformerz ov the Eoncited Kigdom arm ilrao oodi if 1 
th wvu siggcl objekt and wO, b^ diveided, thair eaaijii nil 1 
frifterd awai in at4kig the grait eevilz or the oeld «tnB^ 
9I children hoo wont ta he taut tn reed hei oni praktiW n 
tern, and in presens or this wont thcr shod he no kifteil o« 1 
nain, bvt a harti ko-operaishon tn forward the kMU esd 
personal predilekshonz. Let vs har a standard aatcm ov 
lografi, not or wva man's naikig or anBther'i, h¥t 
ihoaali out or the best arailabel mateerial ; aad when wa anl : 
md it, we shal soon begin ta see the seina or viktoii atapdi 
Hia. 
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APENDUM, 

In konkleudig this litel wvrk, we wod beg the reedfr boo aiii «0i 
' the ferit teim bar bekvm akwalnted wi^i ¥V>netik speli^ not ti 
[KMus that this is svm haistili konserted and il-dgeatecl akoaak U 
not the wvrk or wirn meind, hvti or meai. The foargo'i^ IHMlte 
on whot we konsider defekts in vtber propoavd or^ograi^ ar omI 
ipesimen or the freedom with whieh spelig ^formera bar kritwiM 
ih Tther's propozisbooz, and ar 9til dooig so. In mowt paitibiabil 
I ar aul agreed \ bzrt the koosert whieh non ralis n«erii anl ra^fMMi |l 
ind the Foaetik Alfabet wai not areivd at withoqt mvoh dJiHilWh. 
[lerimenti^, and konseshon on this seid or that, We beleev tiMhb !f 
A kais the proverb hai been Inlfild, and that ther bw be«a wi«4l« 
the mvltiteod or kounselera. It is intereati) tn kompaur the fM 
)od and vnseitii ibnetik alfabet or 1843 with the pfrfekt and bcfli^ 
, alfabet or the present dai. The ferst eidea wos tn print CraetiML 
mater at whot sakrifeis or konrensboniUitiz, and in the avdfr fV 
It eidea it woi svpoazd that peepel wad be wilig tn foargo ba|jij4 
*-^aal leterz, as the kai^ vieit h«» »94 tn banitb Italika aP4 '* flMi'* 




OT teip from printiQ ofisoL The fent fonetik printiQ alfabet 
ikshon with Fonognifi, or fonetik ihortliand, pvbKiht in the 
nJk (oon the Fonetik) Journal, imz kompdad enteirli ov ki||h> 
iTZ i bvt 8 jeer latter^ in 1844, Ma^jor Bisniovski, propoaid an 
Of smaul letera oanli, which, leik that just meDshond wHd 
: " oanli in Roaman te^p. He proveided aul the nen karakten 
ted bei tvrniQ oald leten vpseid doan. This knd har beeli 
Bch beter in the Fonetik smanl-kapital alfabet, bekaok tki 
Roaman leten wil not raioj in lein when thai ar tvrnd, and the 
r fein leint at the botoih ot tmanl letcM tr fiilei* than thoat 
op, which often kauzez an vnseitli apeerans in a " tvrnd " leter. 
not be seetiusli propoand at this teim or ^, when forma btf^ 
▼euted for the Fonetik Alfabet in anl keiods ot teip, tn revert 

2 krood ek^>eedienta. The IsksCnciriz or printiQ kanol be gi? en 
I no wvn ii askt tu gi? them vp in akseptiQ fonetik fpeK^. 
mai be interesti;) to revert tu a feu akeeroz ov fonetik priutiQ 
V been invent^, iln turret tn kompair them with the pneienf 
afi ov tbe Fonetik Jemal, and with its maik-shift reprezentai- 
. Semifonotipi. If the aaloror iheez paijez Teoteorz ta put in 
«mz or hiz oan, it iz, in the ferst plais, tn shoa the reeder that 
Saut vpon this sirbjekt for *iem yeerz ; and, in the sdtond, be* 

3 li^ks that the plan ov a si]ggel-teip alfabet mai stil be wefol 
tonariz hoo mai hav ta redetn vnriten laggwaijez tu reiti) chc^fli 

saik ov difeuzi\) the Skripteurz. Ther mai dontles be an ad- 
in havi^ tn teech limpel savagez wvn alfabet, iosted o? to^ 
im a teipografikal point ov veu smaal-kapital IciterZ jenerldi 
** mvch beter than " loaer-kais " or ordinari smaul wvnz ; bvt 
der wil see (his Tor himself in t!he foloH^ ekzampelz, in which 
\:* signifeiz Majjor Beniovski, ** F." the Fonetik Alfabet with 
en, '* S. F." Semifonotipi, vnd *' E." the naim ov tile prewnt 

SKEEMZ OV FONETIK PRINTIIir. 
VoueU, 
— >Aieai« 00 j{ 9 n 

— AAEBI! Oe UQllV 

-AaBSii. oa f h VK 

—a ah e eh i ie (ih) o aa (a^) ob oh u u 

—a aa a ai i ee o aa u oa ii oo 

—a BOS ii oo vcrvm 
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Lifdofg, 

(184*) 

F. —A T0 o K 

(1843) 

E. 1— m lu OI ov 

E. 2— ei(ey) ea(ew) oi(oy) (£a((Bw) ai(ay)* < 

8. F. — ei eu <» ou [ai] 

F. — i H ^i o'l W 
a877) 

* Iheei to6 sounds wer treeted as difitoggal when not dkzm, 

KontananU, 

M.B.— p b t d ch j kg f ▼ 

(184*) 

F. — P B TD-ej KG FT 

(1843) 

E. 1— P B TD OJ ZO FV 

E. 2— p b t d tj dj c«k g f v 

8. F.— p b t d ch j kg f v 

F. — pb td Qj kg fr 

(1877) 

M.B. — 8 z Bh| mnnglrw 

(1844) 

F. — S Z 22 MNNLEW 
(1843) 

E. 1 — 8 Z Of MNOLEW 

E. 2^8 z 8j zj m n ng I r w 

8. F. — 8 z 8h zh m n^ ng 1 r w 

F. —8 I J5 miii)lrw 

^g»77) 



4T 

We meit hav instanst ▼airivsmodifikaishoxiz or the Fonetik Alfabet 
^liich hav been maid from teim tu teim ; bvt the abvv wi) shoa whot 
idvansez hav been efekted in Fonetik printi^ in a jeneraishon, espesbali 
^lien it iz konsiderd that the ferst Iree alfabets knd be printed in oauli 
^vn keind ov teip, wbeil the last Iree kan be printed in eni. Prak- 
>tkali, the Fonetik Alfabet woz kompleet with regard ta kapitalz and 
nnanl leterz in 1845 ; bvt it haz sins vndergon vairivs moditikaishonz. 
Hid non it apeelz tu the WTrld, notaz an eksperiment, bvt az aproovd 
fend treid meenz for the efektiv reprezentaishon ov spoaken soundz. 
Bvt a short spesimen printed in eech alfabet given abvv wil best shoa 
tlie progres that baz been maid. 

• 

Maijob Beniotski.* 

the imperfekshonz ov o\ AlfAbets (the hBbra bj na m«nz eksepted) 
nm ta Argiu them, not tu hAv ban the prodqkt ov divyn skil, bqt the 
resqlt ov sqch a koukqrens ov aksideut And grAdiuAl iinpruvment az 
al htamAn Arts, And whot wb kol invenshouz a thar berth tu : for ser* 
fcenli the AlfAbets in ins barnamArks ov the regiuUriti ov natiur : the 
mar w« kousider the Uter, the mar rBzon wb sb tu Admyr thar biuti, 
jqat praparshonz, And konsekwent fitnes tn Anser thar respektiv endz ; 
wharAz the mar wb ekzamin the former, the mar defekts, siuperfluitiz. 
And imperfekshonz ov al kyndz, du wb diskqver in them. — Dr PrBstli. 

Fonetik, konstb^kted 1843 ; pvhlitht in the "Fonetik 
Jmmal,** Janeuari, 1844. 

AE IMPSBFEKSONZ OY OL ALFABETS, (AE HiBBH BX 
WD MiNZ EKSEPTED,) SIM TU ABGTO AEM, NOT TU HAV 
BIK AE PBODEKT OV EIVXN SKIL, BUT AE REZULT OV SU» 
A KONKURENS OV AKSIDENT AND GBADTUAL IMPBHV- 
MENT, AZ GL HUJMAN ARTS, AND WHOT Wl KGL INVEN- 
SONZ, D A£R BERe TH : FOR SERTENLI, AE ALFABETS IN 
WS BEB ND MARKS OV AE REGTELARITI OV AE W¥RKS OV 
KSTXDR : AE MDR W! KONSIDER AE LATER AE MDB RIZON ' 
Tfi SI TH ADMiR AER BTETI, JUST PRDPDRSONZ, AND 
KONSEKWENT FITNES TH ANSER AER RESPEKTIV ENDZ : 
WHERAZ, AE MDR Wf EKZAMIN AE FORMER^ AE MDR DE- 
FEKTS, SnJPERFLiniTIZ AND IMPERFEKZONZ OV GL KXNDZ, 
DH Wi DISKUVER IN AEM. 

* We put this spesimen ferst as ekzibitiQ the, kroodest or^ografik ekspee- 
diants, and we ar responsibel for eusig the Maigor*! alfabet in akordans with 
our oan noashons ov spelig. 



u 

Etahi, 1. 
n nf^BBTiKaovi or ai. AurABwn, (jb sxbbx use m^ ]iu|| 

IXSBPTBDO ■AK *V ABGIV JBM , MOT TV HAT BUT dB PBODYXT ff J 

AKD ORADIUAL IMPBirVlfXNTi AX <n. HIUMAV ABTa, AND WHOfflTlj 
XOL niYSNOOMK, Q JHR BBB.1 TU : FOB BBRTBKLI JB ALFABntVl 
I17« BOl MQ MABKS OT <B BBGIULABITI OY dB WYBX8 OT NStlTtt: 
<B MbB WA XONSIDBB ^B LATBB, £B MbB BJLZOK WX 8X TU i> 
MBIR jn BlUn, JT8T P£?»Pt>BaONZ, AKD KOB6BBWKKT FITMSl tt 
AN0BB d«B BBKPSKTIT BNDS ; WUBBAX, £B MbR WA BBZAMIir A 
FO&MBR, <B MbR DXFBXTB, 8IUPBBFLIUITI2, AK1> XMPBBFBSOOKItff 

ol kbikdz, dk wx di8xttbr is dbm. 

£tans» 2. 

Dhe imperfecfjonz ot aul aUisbeU, (dhe Hiebrah bei no mieni m* 
tested,) mem tt wgCfw €heak not t«i Iay bifti dke frodoset o? dncii 
lActl, bttt lAfe reflOElt ovflstj b cOMoerena ov iRikknt mi4 firadeMdii* 
pruhvuieiit iMt unl hcnuiftn itfts, md hwdt wi etnl iweB^otB^ mv dhiif 
bei^ to ; for tnteDlj dPbt «!fab«tB In eB8%ebr m mtrks o? dbe nfi«^ 
lonty or mdtear : dbe ttobr wi MntMkar dhiB kter, Am mobr rieiMi 
fti Bib ta tduieir db«ir %et&y, jtt8t propobnijMnr, and ooMeeireat taa 
In ttnser dbwr respectiv eft^ ; bweittt ^fffae mohr wi eksatiiii ^dbs tth 
sier, dhe mobr defed^, «eii^rileuitife, and kmrpm^ko^oM^nr mal kmak 
da id disottver i& dbem. 

SEKirONOTIPI. 

The imperfeksbonz ov aul idfkbets, (the Hifebtoo bei no moeni ek* 
septed,) seem tu argea tkcm not tu hav been the produkt ot diyem 
8kil» but the rezult ov such a konkurens or akaideot aud gradeual im- 
proovment be 8r1 bearnan mfto, aod wbot we kaoil inveacbonZt oa thur 
berth tu, for lerteiili the dikbots in em bair no narki ov the legeii- 
kiriti or naiteor : the iMMr we konsider the latar, the moar reeson 
w« fiee tu admeir thair beuti, just propoarshonz, aod konsekwent fitna 
tu anser tliair respektiv endz ; Ivhaifaz Ilie moar we tfkzsoiin the fo^ 
mer, 'the moiir defeats, t«opeHletntic, andiniperfidkftboDt o^Btdlnitadli 
doo We flMikti^er hi thcMi. 

FoorETiK, 1677. 

Se itaqperfek/onz m ol lalfabeti, (de Hibnn b} oer mka eksc^itedj 
aim tu acgq, ^dem, «ot tu ha? bin de prodvkt ov Diyjo skil, b^ de 
reiT^lt ov vsq a koDkvrenB ov aksident and gradiial impnxiLvtneillt, it 
ol human arts, and whet wi kol invc!ti/onx, ^"^Et bert tn: lofatf^ 
ten'fi, de alfabiits in its, ber nor marks o? de teg^ariti ov de wtdti «r 
oBttir: de ttc^ wd konsider Oe ktier, ile wm vinm wi ei tu admir 
der biiti, jvst prerperfonz, and konsekwent fitnes tti «Bser dsr Mspek* 
tiv eodz : wheraz, de mer wl ekzamin de former, de mer defektii 
MlpeHlilflfa^ and iutpetM^wz <ftr i&l kjiidk, dm wi ^isk'tmr in ^ter. 



Printed hj Isaac Pitman, Phonetio liaallliita^ 
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In the following pages the pbonetie principle of fpelUng it ia* | 
troduced gradually. Three pagee are giren in the eurroit ortho* 
grapbj, and a stjie of spelling is then adopted which maj he tenMl 
** Semiphonotjpj/' Here every consonant represents a fixed loandi 
Words which contain g sounded like j, are printed with j, ngingtr 
=sjinjer. C, j, and x are discarded as useless, and their places m 
supplied by it and a; thus, k is used for e in eat, antic == kat, MHkj 
t takes the place of c in such words as eeiU, cite = §0iU, tite; jsil 
replaced by kw, as qtieen = kween, and x is represented by it or iff 
as box J exist = boks, ekzist. The Towel representation is reduced li 
some kind of order by limiting the expressionof a long TOwel to tlm- 
modes; thus, the sound of o appears under one of these forms, M^ 
boat, bore. At present this vowel is represented in thirteeB waji^ ■ 
in the following words, so, bor^, boat, foe, yeoman, moidd, low, tm, 
hauteur, heaUf owe, door. Oh ! The long sound of se is representedhf 
simple e, as in me, or by ee, as in meet, or by e with a final e, as in milttt 
and in no other way; There are in the common spelling twenty wvfi 
of representing this sound ; thus, he, C<esar, meal, hMtre, Bsawdun^ 
(Beecham), laagice, intrtgtttf, msH, replets, slser^ reof»T«^ cooeiil»i 
people, key, fostus, machine, invalid, grief, gtieive, q«ay, moeqailo^ 
Caiu» College (Eeez Kolej). Pages C^ 7 are printed on this pin. 
The reader is then led on by degrees to the use of the new M* 
ters that have been added to the alphabet to make it commensurste 
with the wants of the language. They are introduced by stagM^ 
each stage occupying two pages. First, the introduction of ** d, 
d," pages 8, 9, is to be considered a restoration of ancient usage 
rather than an innovation. Before the printing era, our alphabet 
contained " tS " for the breath sound of th in thin, and '< |> " fijr 
the vocal sound of th in then. As contractions, >* >* were used fbr 
the, that, etc. These two letters not being adopted by Caxton and 
the printers that followed him, " y " was substituted for « )> '* when 
it was necessary to reproduce the old spelling ; thus, ^ = the, y := 
that. The forms ** ^, ]> " not harmonizing with the Roman letten^ 
" 5, d " have been adopted. In the second stage of Phonotypy, pages 
10, 11, "q, /, J,, I) " are introduced as the representatives ot eh. A, 
th, ng, in the words chop, fetch; ahort,Jish; measure, vision; sing, long, 
printed phonetically Qop, feq; Jort, fi/; mejur, vi3on; sir), log. 
In the next stage, pages 12, 13, the short vowel "7" is introduced, to 
mark a distinction of sound heard in but and put, butler and butcher 
s= bst, put, bvtler, buger ; and lastly, on pp. 14, 16, the six long vowels 
and two diphthongs, — b, b, i, o, er, m, j, 1^ 
are used for the sounds in a7ms, mag, field, fall, coat, mood, find, time; 
silent letters are dropped, and every vowel and consonant is confined 
to the representation of one sound. (See Phonetic Alphabet, p. 10.) 



ON SPELLING. 



, The remarks which I venture to offer in these pages on 
-lie corrupt state of the present spelling of English, and on 
^e advantages and disadvantages connected with a reform 
>f Eng;lish orthography, were written in fulfilment of a 
fsromise of very long standing. Ever since the publication 
>f the Second Volume of my " Lectures on the Science of 
Cian^age" in 1863, where I had expressed my sincere 
admiration for the courage and perseverance with which 
Mr Isaac Pitman and some of his friends, (particularly . 
Mr A. J. Ellis, for six years his most active associate,) 
bad fought the battle of a reform in English spelling, Mr 
Pitman had b^en requesting me to state more explicitly 
tHan I had iione in my " Lectures " my" general approval 
of. Ids life-long endeavors. He wished more particularly 
tluit I should explain why I, though by profession an ety- 
mologist, was not , friglitened by the spectre of phonetic 
Bpellin^,.while.8uch high authorities, as Archbishop Trench 
a^d Dean Alford had declared that phonetic spelling would, 
necessarily destroy the historical and etymological charac- 
ter of the English language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfilment of my pro- 
mise from year to year, the principal reason I find is, that 
really I had nothing more to Qay than what, though in few 
wprds, I had said before. Everything that can be said on 
this subject has been said and well said, not only by Mr 
Pitman, but by a host of writers and lecturers, among 
w^om I might,mention Mr Alexander J. Ellis, Dr Latham, 
Professors Haideman, Whitney, and Hadley, Mr Withers, 
Mr JE. Jopes, BxJ,, H. Gladstone, and many others. The , 
whole matter is no longer a ipatter for argument ;. and the 
older I grow, the morel feel convinced that nothing vexes 



people so miicli* and bardens them in their unbelief and in 
their do^^ed resistance to reforms, as undeniable facts and 
nnansverable arj^ments. Beforms are carried by Time, 
and what f^nerallj prerails in the end, are not loj;ical de- 
ductions, but some haphazard and freqaenlly irrational 
motires. I do not saj, therefore, with Dean Swift, that 
** there is a degree of cormption wherein some nations, as 
bad as the world is, will proceed to an amendment ; till 
irhich time particular men should be quiet." On the con- 
trary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like Hr 
Pitman, should nerer slumber nor sleep. They shouU 
keep their grierances before the public in season and out 
of season. They should hare^ their lamps burning, to be 
ready whenever the right time comes. They should re- 
peat the same thing over and over again, undismayed bj 
indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all the other weapons 
which the lasy world knows so well how to employ against 
those who venture to disturb its peace. I myself, however, 
am not a practical reformer ; least of all in a matter which 
concerns Englishmen only — namely, the spelling of the 
English language. I should much rather, therefore, have 
left the fight to others, content with being merely a looker 
on. But when I was on the point of leaving England my 
conscience smote me. Though I had not actually given a 
pledge, I remembered how, again and again, I had said to 
Mr Pitman that I would much rather keep than make a 
promise ; and though overwhelmed with other work at the 
time, I felt that before my departure I ought, if possible, 
to satisfy Mr Pitman's demands. The article was written ; 
and though my own plans have since been changed, and I 
remain at Oxford, it may as well be published in discharge 
of a debt which has been for some time heavy on my 
conscience. 

What I wish most strongly to impress on my readers is 
that I do not write as an advocate. I am not an agitator 
for phonetic reform in England. My interest in the mat- 
ter iS| and always has been, purely theoretical and scien- 



bific. Spelling and the reform of spelling are problems 
Rrhich concern every student of the science of language* 
Ct does not matter whether the language be English. Ger- 
man, or Dutch. In every written language the problem 
of reforming its antiquated spelling must smner or later 
arise ; and we must form some clear notion whether any- 
bhin^ can be done to remove or alleviate a complaint inhe- 
rent in the very life of language. If my friends tell me 
that the idea of a reform of spelling is entirely Quixotic, 
that it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a whole 
nation to surrender its historical orthography and to write 
phonetically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men of 
the world. But as I am not a man of the world, but rather 
an observer of the world, my interest in the subject, my 
convictions as to what is right and wrong, remain just the 
same. It is the duty of scholars and philosophers not to 
shrink from holding and expressing what men of the world 
call Quixotic opinions ; for, if I read the history of the 
world rightly, the victory of reason over unreason, and the 
whole progress of our race, have generally been achieved 
by such fools as ourselves " rushing in where angels fear 
to tread,'* till after a time the track becomes beaten, and 
even angels are no longer afraid. I hold, and have confessed, 
much more Quixotic theories on language than this belief, 
-—that what has been done before by Spaniards and Dutch- 
men — what is at this very moment being done by Germans, 
namely, to reform their corrupt spelling — may be achieved 
even by Englishmen and Americans. 

I have expressed my belief that the time will come when 
not only the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but 
many of the languages themselves which are now spoken in 
Europe, to say nothing of the rest of the world, will have to 
be improved away from the face of the earth and abolished. 
Knowing that nothing rouses the ire of a Welshman or a 
Gael so much as to assert the expediency, nay, necessity, 
of suppressing the teaching of their languages at school, it 
ieems madness to hint that it would be ab\e&&\ii^\A ^^ 
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child horn in IToland, in Portugal » or in Denmark— naj, 
in Sweden and even in Eusliia — if, insted or lemin^ alan- 
gwujc wliich iz for life a barier between them and the rett 
or mankind, thay wer at wuns ta lern wun ov the gntt 
historikal lan^wajcz which konfer intelektual and lothll 
fclosliip with the hole wurld. If, az a ferat step in tb 
rite direkshon, foar langwajez oanli, nameli, Idgliih, 
French, Jcrman, Italian, (or posibli Spanish.) wer taot 
at skool, the saving ov time — and whot iz more preshm 
than time? — wud bo in6nit1i grater than whot haz beei 
cfekted by ruilwnyz and telegrafs. But I nd that no name 
In cni ov the dooiud langwajez wud be too strong tn etig- 
matize sueli foli. We shud be told that a Japaneze oaoD 
kud konsevc such an idea; that for a peepel deliberateli 
tu giv U]) its langwajo woz a thing never herd ov before; 
that a UQshon wud sees tu b6 a nashon if it cbanjed its 
langwajo ; that it wud, in fakt, komit " the ha pi dispack," 
h la Japonaze, Aul this may bo troo, but I hold that Ian- 
gwnjc iz mcnt az an instrument ov komunikashon, and tbat 
in the strugel for life, the most e6shent instrument ov 
komutiikashon must serteuli kari the day, az long az natural 
Bclekshon, or,az we formerli kauld it,rezon, roolz the wurld. 
Tho foloing figurez may be ov use for forming aii opin- 
ion az tu tho fates ov tho grate langwajez ov Urope:— f) 

Portufifczo iz fipokcn in 

IV.rtugal, by 3,980,000 

Brnzil, bj ... 10,000,000 13,980,000 

Italian, bj 27,624,238 

French, in Frans, Bcljium, Swit- 
zerland. ct8., by 40,188,000 

Spanish, in Spain by ... 16,301,000 

in South Amerika by 27,408,062 43.709,082 

KuMiian, by 61,370,(XX) 

Jerman, by 6o,7fc9,000 

Inglisli, in 

Uropc, by ... 31,000,000 

Amerika, by 45,000,0(X) 

Australia, ets., by 2,000,000 
the Koloniz, by ... 1,060,000 79,060,000 

1 See W. E. A. Akson'z " The Future ov the Inglish Langiraje," 
■m Almanack de Got/, a, c:. Ue Candolle » Mutoire des Sciences, 1878 



Spain 4n ... Il2yeen 
South Amerikar io. S^i „ 
Jermaai in ... 100 
Frana in 140 



n 
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rdingita De'Eaadolytke popttlashon dubelr tn 

»land in ... -iM^yeera 
lei^ka, amuog <ihe Jer- 
naan rasez, in ... 25 „ 
ill in ... ... 135 ,t 

Lakia in ... .lOO ^, 

refore, in -^00 yeerz (barring aksid^nts)- 

dian wil be q>6kea by ... ... ... 53,37t),000 

endi „ ^ •.. .^ .« 72,671,000 

rman „ „ 167,48Q,0Q0 

laniah, in 

Urope,A( '36,996,398 

South Amerika,bj 468^7,9Qii 505,286^42 

tglish wil be spoken in 

Urope by 178,84e;163 

-United Statesfand British ' 

dependensiz, by 1,658,440,000 .1,837,286^53 

ttt I shal «aj no more on this, for az it iz, I 'n6 I dhal 
9r bectrtbe end.ov it, and shal go>doun ta posteriti, if 
nuthtng dbi.atleest for thia the most suisidal foli in a 
lout 07 langwajez ; a foli Icompacabel oanli ta th4t ov 
bnits, hoo aktuali konseev^d the postbiliti o? wan uni- 
sal langwaje. 

'u return, houever, ;ta the problem ta the sdlushon ov 
oh Mr Pitman haz deiFoted the hole ov hiz aktiy life, 
me say agen that my interest in it iz poreli filolojikal ; 
ifyoo like, histmkal. The .problem which haz ta he 
rd in Ingland and the Uoited States ot Amerika 4z<ndt 
ew wun, nor an isolated won. It oknrz agen and agen 
:he histOiri or langwaje ; in fakt, it must okur. Whem 
gwAJez ar reduset ta riting, thay arAt ferst riten foneti- 
i, iho aulwayz in a v%xi ruf and redi maner. Wan dia- 
t, that .07 the dominant, the literari, or preestU klas, iz 
erali selekted ; and thespeling, wuns adopted, bekumz 
a. veri short time tradishonal and authoritativ. Whot 
: pies thouzandz of yeerz ago, we kan see taking plase, 
re like, at the prezent moment. A misbonari from the 
)d or Mangaia, the Rot. W. Gil, ferst introduset the art 
riting amung hiz konrerts. He lemd thair langwdje, 
leeat wun dlalekt of it, he translated part of ILj l>»^.'i 



mo it. ibI aliptol. ofBeeoBtT.aphoMtietpdliag. 
^■^fesii cTfti^iI^r ViiBsauBf d» veeogniaed Uteniy! 
fTuc^ st ftp wiks«e isbEBd. aai his ipellmg is tanglii 
s:^:»>L OtsT ^tlft-?^ Ik^verer* coBtmno to be 8| 
aai ±ST zsoT in tis^ raSne^De de liteiaij dialecL For All 
praseni^ b^verer, £» a^ssijouy diilect^ as. it is cilled bf ' 
de 2iAxhn» Sesuvlres, mi de misiiotaij ipelling. nle n* : 
pKsae. and it "vill be some tisie before a apeUing lefomii 
nated ovt fere. 

AiaoQ^ de lasre asicsent natiaBS of Europe^ not only do6i 
de proawknatioa of s lu^;[«^ TimiBtiifi its inherent dis- 
lektik nrierr, and flnct^aie inwgh de preralence of |no- 
Tinciil ^peakerss bat de vht^ bodj of a languge ehan|^ 
while yet de spelling, onee adopted in pnblie doeomenti^ 
and tanght to children, remmins fat a kag time de flame. 
In early times, when Kt etaiuie was in its uifancy» when 
eopies of books could essOy be counted, and when da norsM 
scrihendi was in de hands of a few persons, de diffiovlty of 
adapting de writing to de erer Tarying fvonnnciation oft 
language was compantirely small. We see it when we 
compare de Latin of early Roman inscriptions wid de Latin 
of Cicero. We know from Cicero himself dat.wh^i be 
settled among de patricians of Some, he had on some small 
points to change boi his pronunciation and his spring of 
Latin. Se reform of spelling was a farorite subject wid 
Homan scholars, and even emperors were not too proud to 
dabble in inventing new letters and diacritical signs. 3e 
difficulty, however, never assumed serious proporticms. 
3.e small minority of people who were able to read and 
write, pleased demselves as best dey could ; and, by timely 
concessions, prevented a complete estrangement between 
do written and de spoken language. 

clcn camo de time when Latin ceased to be Latin, and 
do vulgar dialects, such as Italian, French, and Spanish, 
took its place. At dat time de spelling was again phonetic^ 
dough here and dere tinged by reminiscences of Latin spel- 
'iug. (Icro was much variety, but considering how limited 
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literary interconrse must have been between different 
of France, Spain, or Italy, it is surprising dat on de 
"Stole dere should have been so much uniformity in de 
c^llin^ of dese modem dialects. A certain local and in- 
Kyidaal freedom of spellincr, however, was retained ; and 
'•e can easily detect in medisBTal MSS. de spelling of lit- 
rate and illiterate writers, — de hand of de learned cleric, 
e professional clerk, and de layman. 

3!e great event which forms a decisive epoch in de his- 
yrj of spelling, is de introduction of printing. Wid 
rinted books, and particularly wid printed bibles^ scattered 
ver de country, de spelling of words became rigid, and 
niversally binding. Some languages, such as Italian, 
'ere more fortunate dan oders in having a more rational 
^stem of spelling to start wid. Some, again, like German, 
''ere able to make timely concessions, while oders, such as 
ipanish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to help dem 
t critical periods of dcir history. S[e most unfortunate 
1 all dese respects was English. It started wid a Latin 
Iphabet, de pronunciation of which was unsettled, and 
rhich had to be applied to a Teutonic language. After 
is first phonetic compromise it had to pass Irough a con- 
lised system of spelling, half Saxon, half I^orman ; half 
ihonetic, half traditional. 3e history of de spelling, and 
iven oi de pronunciation, of English, in its passage from 
k^nglo-Sa^on to middle and modern English, has lately 
>een studied wid great success by Mr Ellis and Mr Sweet. 
[ must refer to deir books " On Early English Pronuneia- 
ion," and " On de History of English Sounds," which 
contain a wealf of illustration, almost bewildering. And 
»ven after English reaches de period of printing, de con« 
usion is by no means terminated ; on de contrary, for a 
ime it is greater dan ever. How dis came to pass has been 
rell illustrated by Mr Marsh in his excellent " Lectures 
m de English Language," p. 687, seq.i}) What we nou 

1 3e pronoun it was spoiled in eif^lit dififerent ways by Tyndalo,, 
tus, hyt, hiftt, hit, hitt, it, itt, yt, yit Anoder auior spoiled tonfU9 
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call de eitablijed sjttem of EggliJ oriognphj miyi k 
main, be traced back to Johnson's Diejonarj, ami 
atill more caprijous sway exercised- by large printig- 
and pnblijers. It is tme dat de oril of printig caniei^ 
a certain extent its own remedy. If de spellig becaaai 
Qangeable, de lagguage itself, too, was. by means 
printed literature, gecked considerably in its natural 
and its dialectic Tariety. Neverdeless EggliJ has 
since de inrenjon of printig ; EggliJ is gangig, dongk 
imperceptible degrees, even now ; and if we compare 
glij as spoken wid EggliJ as writen [spelled], dey 
almost like two different laz)gaages ; as different as 
IS from Italian. 

Sis, no doubt, is a najonal misfortane, bat it is inc 
able. Little as we perceive it, language is, and all 
must be, in a state of fermentajon ; and wheder widinkBlp| 
dreds or widin lousands of years, all living laggoages mM 
be prepared'to encounter de difficulty whig in EggUiij 
stares us in de face at present. " What Jail we do P" flik 
our friends. *' 3ere is our whole najonal literatare,** dey 
say ; " our libraries actually burstig(') wid books and newi- 
papers. Are all dese to be 5rown away P Are all valuable 
books to be reprinted P Are we ourselves to unlearn whit 
we have learned wid so mug trouble, and what we have 
taught to our gildren wid greater trouble still p Are ve 
to sacrifice all dat is historical in our lagguage, and si^ 
down to de low level of de Fonetik Nuz ?" X could go on 
multiplyig dese questions till even dose men of de world 
who now have only a Jrug of de Joulder for de reformersof 

in de followig ways : tung^ ionq, tunge, tonge, tounge. Ke word Keti 
was variously spelled hedy heedef hede, hefode. 3.e spelligs obajf, nf 
vaiff j^ag, vail, vain, are often used for obeg, 8urveg, preg, veily vet*. 

1. His is not a mere fi^re of speeq. SLe oder day, at Oxford, }lfax 
Muller directed my atten/on to de stroi) iron plates outside de wallsof 
de Bodleian library, extendi!) from de roof to de ground, and held 
togeder by iron bars widin de buildig, to keep de walls from burstig 
outwards wid de weight of books lodged in de buildig. — Editor of 
* *£h(metio Jowmal" 
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io /oald 8ay», ",']^&]iad na idea how ttrogQar positioii 
f'is." 

it wid all dat, de problem remains unsplred. .What 
»eopie to do when language and pronunciajon ^ange, 
i deir sp^llii) is declared to be unqangeable P It is, I 
76, hardly necessary dat I Jould prove how corrupt, 
), and utterly irrajonal'de present system 07 spelling 
r no one seems inclined to deny all ^at. I Jail only 
if derefore, de judgment of one man, de late Bijop 
rail, a man who never lised exaggerated lai)guage. 
►ok,** he says, "upon de establjjed system, if an acci- 
il custom may be so called, as a mass of anomalies, 
rowl of ignorance and qance^ equally repugnant to 
taste and to common sense. But I am aware dat de 
Q dig to dese anomalies wid a tenacity prpporjoned. 
ir absurdity, and are jealous of all encroagment on 
id consecrated to de free play of blind caprice/' 

may be useful, however, ,to quote de testimonials of 
ical men in order to Jow dat dis system of spellii) 
eally become one of de greatest najonal misfortunes^ 
owig up millions of money every year, and blighting 
tempts at najonal educa/on. ^r Edward Jones, a 
•Imaster of great experience, havii) den de superinten- 
i of de Hibernian Scjiools, Liverpool, wrote in de 
1868:— 

[e Government has for de last twenty years taken 
ijon un4er its care, ^ey divided de subjects of in- 
fon into six grades. 8^e highest point dat was 
ipted in de Government schools was dat a pupil Jould 
»le to read wid tolerable ease and exprejoti a passage 
a newspaper, and to spell de same wid a tolerable 
nt of accuracy." 

t us look at de results as dey appear in de report of do 

nit tee of Council on Education for 1870-71 :— 

X)l8 or Departments under separate head teaqers in 
England and Wales inspected durig de year 
dlst August, 1670 15,287 









4. Ar(ffM!«.K 




iiMrt-f'/r*:, \^n Ian one Kly>!ar for ea; 
tn^ */ K^;«r* f'/f es^ school iBipeetrd, res^eid Stsadaid 
l/« ii;7:5 4« tUte of 1i^, acccrdfs to fle cffjal R 

'/f ^4 yA*i*'M\*,n iJepirtmeot vu ibtq lie wmmt. FM 
fell, ^t-r* //U|r>it ttt hare been at fchool 4.600,000 
\,t'\.y,firu 6tf M'/tut of ^ree and lerteen. 3e ]i3niberof^^^ 
Hf<rfi ou 4« r^j( liter of inspected aeliodb was 2;S18,5IBi 
^i'«i 0¥ ^Hi hvmh'sr, about 200,000 leare achool amnaOji 
At!t f.4tifnjoii beini; soppoted tn bi finijed. Oat of deM 
*//^t/^^t, tt'ittiriy p«r cent, leare widoot reaqig de G} StiB- 
t\tirt\, fi'/Uty \n'r cent, widout reagig de 51, and sixty pet 
tu'ul. wj/Jotit rtrnffir) de 41 Standard. 

«l« n-pori for J 874-75 Jows an increase of qildren on d« 
l//iokK, lf»-,t d<; proporjon of gildren passii) in de rariooi 
ftf Mfi/l/ir/U in feifbiitiin/ali de same. (See " Popular Edact- 
j/ifi/' liy IC. JoiieH, H.A., an ex-schoolmaster, 1875.) It is 
rtol/'iiUtH dat forsvg rezvlts az dese ds cvotrj, wheder 
l/y tNJKfi/on or by folvntari contribujonz, pays annually 
Hourly i;:j.r/Kl/X)t). 

A'^f'onlirj ill desamc auloriti, Mr E.Jones, it now takes 
fr</tri MIX tu new en years tu learn de arts of reading and 
sp<*llin^ w'i(\ a fair dej^ree of intellif^ence — dat is, about 
2.(HM) hours ; and to many minds de difficulties of or5ogra- 
pliy an* inHvrmountable. S[e bzslk ov de gildren pass 
druuKh do Ovvernment bc\\oo\s m6Lo\x\.\x"a.V\^ «iW3^\x^^4a 
^"''f tu read wid ease and\iileW\fteuco. 
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rerage gilcl," says anvder schoolmaster, " be^nnii) 
seven, oaglit tu be able la read de New Testament 
at eleven or twelve years of age, and at dirtsen 
en ought tu be able ta read a good leadig article 
and exprejon." Sat is, wid seven hoars a week 
weeks for five years, a gild requires l,4u0 hoars' 
be able tu read de New Testament. 

I careful examinajon of yvg men and wimen from 
1 twenty years of age in de factories of Birmiijham, 
*oved dat only four-and-a-half per cent, were able 
a simple sentence from an ordinary school-book 
ligence and accuracy. 

>plie8 tu de lower classes. Bvt wid regard ta de 
asses de case seems almost wvrs ; for Dr Morel, 
Manual of Spellii) " asserts dat out of 1,972, 
Q de Civil Service ezaminajons, 1,866 candidates 
eked for spellii). 

TQ for de pupils. Amvi) de teagers demselves it 
id in America dat out of one hundred common 
le best speller am^i) de eighty or ninety teagers 
1 failed in one, s^m prize takers failed in four 
and 89m vderz missed over forty. Se Deputy 
peri nten dent declared dat on an average de teaqers 
ite wud fail in spellii) ta de extent of 25 per cent. 
, however, is even more serious dan all dis is, not 

waste of time in learnii) tu read, and de almost 
i failure in najonal educajon, bvt de aktual misQef 
svbjectig yvg minds tu de illojigical and tedivs 
f of learnig tu read Egglif az Ipelled at present. 
[) dey have tu learn in readii) (or pronvnciajon) and 
s irrajonal ; one rule contradicts de vder, and eag 
it haz tu be accepted simply on aulority, and wid 
(te disregard of all dose rajonal instigcts whig lie 

in de gild, and ought tu be awakened by every 
leaHy exercise. 

r dere are persona who can defend anyVii^^ WiSi ^\ia 
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^»r.-, fT'j c-'^z- Lrri Lra« kx. ■'"A ^dot Ijif, 
1^ k .5 lif':^ £t« or ^m? is cicr &kT*W(3 «innB or 

4. ^v.« '•'x^, vV'; ie f«a# or LIk^ f^^^xz n kostndikt?*. 
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tv4r ^. « f^ ek^tr«ku frcci m paadrc bj Mr 

')>{.*:. ,kJk/Juut, Izz AsUta^'.-^-ToZi^^eT or Eadand Skob 

'* *i^r ar f tr'Ja difermi vez or repzvxeniig de lovnd of. 
>.v: 4: — iujU, b<,at, tc^. ^e^mam, t^itly rsK, «nr, iauihojt 
itoiy^f fAKt, fi'y^r^ oh I If " 

Al.'J 42*rC. fp. 16;. 



T«»-»5*- y^ i-twi -air ch 
Bt«-'. -Tvi-z<pe-aiich 
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" Or, tu f vm 7p 4e hoi indj^tmeat ageott de kvlprit : 1. • 
Oat or de tveoti siki leten, onli et ar trm, fikst, and. 
permanent kvolitiz — dat iz, ar trm bar} tu (and ir.. 8.. 
<I«-r ar 1erti-et distigkt aoandx in our tpoken lai^gwej ; 
end der ar about 400 distii)kt aimbolz (simpel and kooif 
poundj tu reprezent dJz lerti-et soondz. In 3der wsrds, . 
der ar 400 serranta tu dm de wvrk or lerti^t. 3. Or do., 
twcnti tiks leterz, fiftin har akw^rd a habit or h^di^ dem^ 
Se ar riteii and printed ; b3t de ir baa n9 akount 
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:4em ; 89Q ar «9 in wnrng, and gh in right. 4. 3e Yonel 
tedz ar printed in meni diferent wez ; a log 9 for ek- 
Wk^X haz lertin printed simbolz tn represent it. 5. 
torlin ronel soundz ha^ 190 printed simbolz ata^t to dar 
frvis. 6. Se siggel vonel liaz Qr diferent fvgkjonz ; it 
^«rn1i tn bar wvn. 7. 3er ar at list 1,300 W3rdz in whig 
ft-bimbol and de sonnd arat verians — in whig de w^rd 
* not sounded az it iz printed. 8. Oy diz 1,300, 800 
* nlonosilabelz — de komonest w^rdz, and svperzd ta bi 
ier for gildren. 9. Se herl lag^^wej ov k^ntri gildren l[z 
idin diz w^rdz ; and meni agrik^Iti^ral leborerz gor from 
dkredel tu de grev wid^ stok ov iTer morr dan 500 W7rdz.(^) 
3!e kwestion, den, dat wil bav tn bi anserd smneror leter 
dis : — Kan dis vnsistematik sistem or spelig IggliJ bi 
oad tn ger on for ever P Iz everi IggliJ^ild, az komperd 
id Tsder gildren, tu bi m^lkted in tiu or Iri yirz ov biz 
f in order tn lern it ? Ar de Wer klasez tn gor Irm skoil 
idout lernig tu rid and rjt dar an laggwej intelijentliP 
nd iz de k^ntri tu pe milionz everi yir for dis vter felq^r 
r najonal ediike/onp $ dm not beliv dat s^g a stfct ov 
gz wil bi aloud tu kontinii for ever, partiki^larli az a 
smedi iz at band — a remedi dat baz nou bin tested for 
irenti or 5erti yirz, and dat baz anserd ekstrimli wel. $ 
lin Mr Pitman'z sistem ov fcmetik r^tig, az apl^d tu IggliJ* 
I Jal not enter bir intu eni miniit disk^Jon ov fernetiks, 
r ri-erpen de kontroversi wbiij baz arizen betvrin de ad- 
okets ov diferent sistemz ov fernetik r^tig. Ov kerrs, 
er ar diferent degriz ov ekselens in diferent sistemz ov 

1. 3e figi^rz in dis paragrafdat refer tu de number ovdistigkt 
oandx in our spoken laggwej, tu de verivs sounds whig leters ber, 
jid tu de Tsrivs wes in whig sounds ar represented, ii^ de iiomon ordo- 
;rafi, hav bin korekted b^ de tsbel given on pejes 16, 17 or **<3.e Fq,- 
\\T ov de Iggli/ Laggwej, an Argiiinent for a Spelig B^foriii," b^ 
Tviliam £. A. AJcson, M.K.S.L., P.S.S., Pitman, Bsi and Lvndon, 
14 pejes, pqs I/i., M. per dszen. £Le kes az dvs prpzeqted, whig Ue 
ider me veriQ for himself, is mirg 'stronger dan it is presented h\ Mr 
dikeljon, eksept in wvn'partiki^lar, whor, from ssm kl^rikat eror, « is 
led tu hav tweuti diferent fsgkjons. It has bvt ^Vf nemli,' as in 
me, sergeant, pretty, bet, have^ pranounst 

i a i e mi^t^JSiifor iw JV»;'J^:^* 
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[Se foMg spesimen ov femetik printig woz given in de 
Wkrtnitli Bevtit for whig, az wel az for de Fernetik Alfabet, 
Ifr Pitman s^pl^d de t^ps.] 

-^ ** Ov let yirz [1863] de herl STjbjekt ot Fernetiks haz bin 
Mkeo 7^ wid inkrist ardor b^ sientifik men, and ascults hav 
Mb mad [vpon de komon " efit and korvpt spelig "] b^ 
Isji diferent armiz, filolojists, fiziolojists and maitematijanz. 
** $ ot not tu 9mit hir tn menjon de valiiabel servisez 
Bwiderd b^ derz hoi, for nirli twenti yirz, hav bin leborii) 
KM Igf^land ta tzsm de rezvlta ov s^entifik reserg tu prakti- 
kal H8» in dev^ziQ and propagetii) a n\\ sistem ov " Brif 
ft^tig and trm Spelig/' best norn vnder de nam ov de 
JfSoifiieiih Reform, $ am far from vnderretig de difik^ltiz 
i stand in de we ov svg a reform, and i am not ser sai)- 
in az tu indslj in eni herps ov siig it karid for de nekst 
%i or ferr jenerejonz. Bst i fil konvinst ov de trml and 
^izonabelnes oy de prinsipelz on whig dat reform rests, 
«nd az de innet regard for trm(t and rizon, houever dor- 
mant or timid at t^mz, haz olwez proivd irrezistibel in de 
«nd, eneblii) men tu part wid ol de herld merst dir and se- 
ized, wheder korn loz, or Stuart djnastiz, or pepal legets, 
or hiden idolz, \ dout not dat de efit and kor^pt orlografi 
wil foler in der tzvn, Ne/onz hav beferr nou genjd der ni^- 
merikal figi^rz, der leterz, der kronoloji, der wets and 
me5urz ; and der Mr Pitman me not liv tu si de rezvlts ov 
hiz persevirii) and disinterested ekzerjoiiz, it rekw^rz nor 
profetik pouer tu persiv dat whot at prezent iz pm-pmd 
h\ de meni, wil mek its we in de end, ^nles met b^ argi^- 
ments 8troi)ger dan derz hidertu leveld at de Fi^netik Ni^z, 
Wvn argqment whig m^t bi s^perzd tu we wid de sti^dent 
ov laggwej, nemli, de obski^rejon ov de etimolojikal strsk- 
tq^ ov wTrdz, i kanot konsider veri formidabel. 3.e pr9- 
niErnsieJoii ov laggwejez genjez akordig tu fikst loz, de 
spelig iz genjd in de merst arbitrari maner, ser dat if our 
spelii) folerd de prenzsnsie/on ov w^rdz, it wud in rialiti bi 
a greter help tu de kritikal stqdent ov lai)gwej dan de 
prezent vnserten and vns^entifik merd ov r^ti{). — Maks 
8 
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Mjfier^z Sekand Siriz ov *' Lekt^z am de 8%ens o 
ffwsf," deliverd at de Boial ImtiUjim, Lundon, ISC 
^ou \ ask eni intelijent rider hm dvs not ligk dat e 
nil and strenj iz, ip»o facto, ridikiilvs and absurd, w 
after a fii des' praktis, hi or Ji wad not rid and r^t 
akordig ta Mr Pltman'z sistem, wid perfekt is ? 
it teks merr dan Qt minits tu master it, and mer t 
mmitsftn form an crpinion ov its merits. Bvt admiti 
dat pipel 07 a serten ej Jud Qnd dis ni^ alfabet tn^b 
wi mvst not forget dat nor reform kan bi karid wi 
jenersjon or ti£i ov marterz ; and whot trm reforme 
tn ^gk 07 iz not demselTz, bvt dorz hm kvm after 
(tcfz, in fakt, hm ar non fprerig 7p tn inherit hi 
whcder da l^k it or not, ol de gad and ol de iyi 
wi Qmz tn lir tn dem. 

It m^t bi sed, hoaever, dat Mr Pitman'z sisteoi 
entjrli fometik, iz tm radikal a reform, and dat mei 
de wTrst irregq,]aritiz in IggliJ spelig knd bi re 
widout gerig kw^t ser far. 3e prinsipel dat hef a 
beter dan ner bred iz not widout s^m trmti, and in 
kesez wi n^ dat a polisi ov komprom^z haz bin prer( 
or veri gndrez^lts. B^t, on de 7der hand, dis hfif-I 
polisi haz ofen retarded a rial and komplit reform < 
zistii) abi^sez ; and in de kes ov a reform ov spelii), 
merst dont wheder de difik^ltiz inhirent in hfif me5 
not az gret az de difik^ltiz ov kariig a komplit refori 
de w^rld iz not redi for reform let 38 wet. It sii 
beter, and at ol events far merr onest, tn wet til it i; 
dan tn kari de rel^ktant wvrld wid \i a litel we, an 
tn Qnd dat ol de impvlsir ferrs iz spent, and de gvzte 
or de abitsez establijt on fermer ground dan ever. 

Mr Jernz, hm reprezents de konsiliatori reforme 
spelii), wud bi satisQd wid a moderet skim ov spel 
form, in whig, bi obzervig analoji and folerig presed 
olterig a komparativli smol number ov w^rdz, it w 
posibel tn simpliQ orlografi tu a konsiderabel eksten 
^^t apl^ig eni nil prinsipel, or intrerdnsii) nil leteri 
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» 
yet tvL redi^s de t^m and lebor in tigii) ridig and spelii) b^ 

at list W7n-hfif. It m^t at ol events bi posibel tu setel de 

tpelii) OY derz tm or Iri louzaud w^rdz whig at prezent ar 

spelt diferentii b^ diferent oloritiz. 3is skim, advoketed 

bj[ Mr Jernz, iz sertenii veri klever ; and if it had a gans 

or sskses, { myself Jud konsider it a gret step in advans. 

M^ ernli dout iz wheder, in a kes l^k dis, a smol me5ur ov 

reform wad bi karid merr izili dan a komplit reform. It 

iz diferent in Jerman, wher de disiz haz not spred ser far. 

Hir de komiti apointed b^ G^ryernment tu konsider de 

kwestion ov a reform ov spelig haz deklerd in fevor ov 

s^m 89q moderet prinsipelz az Mr Jcrnz advokets for Ii)- 

glij. In Ii)gliJ) hoaever, de difik^lti l^z in genjig enilii) ; 

and if de prinsipel ov eni genj iz w^ns admited, it wud 

riali bi izier, [ beliv, tu begin de novo dan tu genj s^mlii), 

and Uv de rest ^nQsnjd. 

Let 7S nou si hou MrPitman*z or eni similar slstem ov 
femetik r^tig haz w^rkt wher it haz bin put tu de test. 

Mr Wiliam Whjt rjts : — " ^ spik from ekspiriens. 5 
bav tot pmr gildren in Glasgcr tu rid de Sermon on de 
Mount after a kcrrs ov eksers^zez ekstendig erver ner merr 
dan siks ourz." 

3e folerii) iz an ekstrakt from a leter riten s^m t^m ager 
bi de let Mr Wiliam Xcrlb^rn, manejer ov de Dorset Bagk 
at St^rminster, tu a frend ov hiz, a skuilmaster. Hi 
sez: — 

" Mj litel Sidni, hm iz nou a ftv m^nls mcrr dan for yirz 
erld wil rid eni fernetik buk widout de sl^test hezitejon ; 
de hardest nemz or de loggest wisrdz in de CTld or Nvi 
Testament form ncr obstakel tu him. And hou loi) dm i^ 
ligk it tuk mi — for [ am hiz tiger — tu impart tu him dis 
pouer P Whi s^mlig les dan et ourz I VL me beliv it or 
not az 11 l^k, b^t [ am konfident dat not merr dan dat 
amount ov t^m woz spent on him, and ddt woz in snagez 
ov Qv minits at a t^m, wh^l ti woz getig redi. ^ n<7 ii 
wil bi inklpd tu se, * Ol dat iz veri wel, b^t whot iz de 
i^s ov ridig fometik buks P hi iz stil az far of, and me b.' 
S ♦ 
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farder, from ridig rormanik baks.' Bvt in dig i( ar mii- 
teken. Tek ansder ekzampel. His nekat elder brvder, a 
boi ov Biks yirz, haz had a fcrnetik edqkejon 89 fir. 
Whot iz de konsekweos ? Wh;, ridig in de ferat Btej woi 
89 delitful and izi a ^ig ta him, dat hi tot himself tu rid 
rermanikali, and it wud bi adifikslt mater tu Qnd wvaboi 
iD twenti, ov a korespondig ej, dat kud rid haf aer wel u 
bi kan in eni buk. Agen, m^ erldest boi haz riten mar 
fcynetik Jorthand and log hand, perhaps, dan eni boi or hii 
ej (eleven yirz) in de kigdom ; and ncrw^n [ derae haz had 
leg tu dm wid dat absvrditi o? abssrditiz, de apelig-buk! 
ni iz nou at a ferst-ret skml in Wiltjer, and in de hsf-yir 
presidig Eristmas, hi karid of de pr^z for orlografi in a 
kontest wid boiz s^m of dem hiz sinior b^ yirz 1 " 

Bi de adopjon ov de fcraetik alfabet, de difikvltiz datlj 
in de we ov forenerz lernig IggliJ, olaor wud bi dvn awa 
wid. cle Eev. Niiman Hoi r^ts, " !B met wid a DeoiJ 
jentelman de 3dor de hm h^li pr^zd de IggliJ fernotipik 
Nh Testament. It had bin ov gret hs tu him, and ene- 
held him tu rid [buks in de komon spelijj] widout an in- 
stnfkter, remuivig de gretest obstakel in akw^rig Iggliji 
de moQstr^s anomaliz ov prernsnsiejon.'* Ekzampelz l^k 
diz gcr a log we. 

Mr A. J. EHs, dan hmm ner w3q haz lebord merr de- 
yertedli for a reform ov spelig, az a ferst step in a reform 
ov najonal edqkejon.and hui haz himself elaborated several 
m98t injiai^s sistemz ov fornetik r^tig, givz ^s de foloig az 
de rez^lts ov hiz praktikal ekspiriens: — 

*' Wid de fcrnctik sistem ov spelig, de Primer izmasterd 
widin Iri m^nls, at merst. 3.e Qildren den pro'sid tu prak- 
tis dis fcjuetik ridig for s^m t^m. til de kan rid wid fimensi 
from de jeneral luk ov de w^rd, and not from konsiderig 
de pouerz ov its leterz. Kri msnls mer, at merst, ar re- 
kw^rd for dis stej. 

** When dis pouer ov flment ridig in fornetik print iz 
akw^rd, buks in de ordinari print, sqted tu der kapasitiz, 
yr^u bi put iotu de Qildren'z handz, and de ar tald tu rid 
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em. Lq wsrd whig de fel tu ges iz tcrld dem immidietli ; 
Tst it iz foand dat gildren ar niGrstli ebel ta rid de ordinari 
rint widoat eni fsrder instrvkjon. cle t^m nesesari for 
omplitii) dis step me bJ tekeo, at de loggest, az tt& rnvnls, 
9 dat de herl tim ov lemii) ta rid in de ordinari print, on 
e Bidii) Eeform sistem, me hi rekond az Q7 ourz a wik 
or et m^n^s. Se herl task haz, in meni kesez, bin akom- 
ilijt in les t^m, iven in Iri m^nls. On de 3der hand, in 
vsn skml wher it iz i^zd, eleven m^nls ar okqpid, az de 
naster Qndz it advantej^s in ^der respekts ta kip de pq,- 
»il loiQfrer at fornetik ridig. B^t ernli wvn oar a de iz 
ekw^rd." Mr Elis 87mz 9p az folerz : 

** Kerful eksperiments in tigiii Qildren 07 yeri^s ejez 
ind rai)k8, and iven poperz and kriminal adults, hav es- 
ablijt— 

" 1. Sat pq,pi1z me bi tot ta rid baks in fernetik print, 
Icrli b^t /mrli, in from ten ta forti oarz, and wil aten kon- 
iderabel flmensi after a fq, wiks* praktis. 

" 2. 3!at when de pi^pilz hav atend flmensi in ridig from 
buetik print, a veri fq oarz s^Qz ta giv dem de sem flmensi 
n ridig ordinari print. 

" 3. Sat de herl t^m nesesari for impartii) a nolej ov hoi 
'emetik and ordinari ridig dvz not eksid et m^nls for qiU 
iren ov averej intelijens, betwin ferr and ^v yirz ov ej, 
tot in klas, at skml, not mar dan hef-an-oar ta an oar iq 
ie ; and dat in dis t^m an abiliti ta rid iz akw^rd si^pirior 
ba dat ii3aali atend in toi or Iri t^mz de piriod on de erld 
plan ; wh^l de prornvnsiej'on ov de pqpil iz misq imprmvd, 
biz interest in hiz st^di iz kept al^v, and a lojikal trenig 
[>v endqrii) valii iz given ta hiz mjnd b^ de habitqal 
Einalisis and sinlesis ov sperken soandz. 

" 4. Sat d&z tot ta rid in dis raaner akw^r de art ov or- 
dinari spelig merr redili dan &&z instr^kted on de crld 
melod." 

Ta ol hm n^ Mr Alekzander J. Elis, dis evidens 
wil bi s^fljent az ta de praktikal i|,sfulnes ov de Femetik 
Sistem ov spelig. Ta derz hm wij for mor evidens ill 
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komend a pamflet bj Mr G. Widerz, "SCe IggliJ Laggwq 
Bpeld az Prcmounat," 1874 : and w^n bi Dr J. W. Martin, 
" ae Gordian N6t Inyt," 1876, whcr de wil §nd de kon- 
k^reot testimoni ov praktikal tigerz in Iijgland, Skotland, 
$rlaod, and Amerika, ol agriig dat, hoi az a praktikal and 
a lojikal trenig, de Fernetik Bistem haz prmTd de gretesk 
BvkseB. 

Ser remenz, derferr, dis wvn objek/on ernli, d4t whot- 
ever de praktikal, and whoteyer de lioretikal advantejes 
ov de fornetik sistem me bi, it wud 3terli destroi de his- 
torikal or etimolojikal karakter ov de Ii)gliJ lai)gw8J. 

Ssperz it did ; whot den P Se !BeformeJon iz B^perzdtn 
hav destroid de historikal karakter ov de IggliJ G'srq, and 
dat sentimental grivans iz Btil felt b^ sism stiidents or 
ekliziastikal antikwitiz. B^t did Ii)gland, did ol de riali 
prergresiv nejonz ov Hrerp, alou dis sentimental grivans tu 
outwe de praktikal and lioretikal advantejez ov Protestant 
Keform P Laggwej iz not med for skolarz and etimolojists : 
and if de herl res ov IggliJ etimolojists wer riali tu bi 
swept awe b^ de intrerd^kjon ov a Spelii) Reform, i hcrp de 
wud bi de ferst tu rejois in sakriQzii) demselvz in ser gud 
a koz. 

Est iz it riali de kes dat de historikal kontiniiiti ov de 
IrjgliJ laggwcj wud bi brerken bi de adopjon ov fernetik 
spelig, and dat de pro-fejon ov de etimolojist wud bi gon 
for ever P 4 se, Ner, mast emfatikali, tubo-l propozijonz. 
If de s^ens ov laggwej haz prmvd enilig, it haz proivd 
dat ol laggwejez Qenj akordig tu lo, and wid konsiderabel 
Uniformiti. If derferr, de rjtig folerd, pari passu, on de 
Qenjez in prcrn^nsiejon, whot iz kold de etimolojikal kon- 
f^snes ov de spikerz and de riderz — [ spik, ov kerrs, ov 
edi^keted pipel o-nli — wud not s^fer in de list. If wi reten 
de filig ov an etimolojikal konekjon betwin gentlemanly 
and gentlemanlike, wi Jud Jmrli reten it wheder wi rjt 
gentlemanly or gentelmanli. If wi fil dat think and 
thought, bring and brought, buy and bought, freight and 
fraught, beloi) tugeder, jud wi fil it les if wi rort doU 
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rot^ hotffrot? If, in spikig, dorz hm n^ Latin reten de 
ilig dat w^rdz endig in -ation korespond tn Latin w^rdz 
1 'alio, wnd de Imz de filig if ds so de sem wvrdz spelt 
rid *• -ejon ? " or iven " -ejisn ? " Dui de not rekogniz 
iiatin 'itia in -ice; or -His in -le, az in -able? If de 
kolar n^, at w^ns, dat B7Q wvrdz az barbarous, anxious, 
ircus, genius, ar ov Latin orijin, wnd hi hezitet if de last 
ilabel in ol ov dem wer iiniformli riten " ^s P " Ne, iz 
lot de prezent spelig ov barbarous and anxums ent^rli mis- 
idig, b^ konfonndig w^rdz endig in -osus, svq slz fsmifs 
^famosus) wid w^rdz endig in -us, l^k barbartts, ayltjiis, 
sts. P Bekoz de Italianz r^t filosofo, ar de les awer dan 
ie Igglijy hu r^t philosopher, and de Frenq, hm r^t 
9hilosophe, dat de hav befer dem de Latin philosophus, 
ie Grik <pi\6(ro<()os P If wi rit f in fansi, whj not in phan- 
'•om ? if mfrenzi and frantik, whj not in phrenology ? 
(L laggwej whig tolerets vjal for phial, nid not Jiver 
it filosqfer. Everi ediiketed spiker nerz dat s7q w^rdz az 
lonour, ardour, colour, odour, labour, vigour, error, em- 
9eror, hav past from Latin tu Freng, and from Freng tu 
[gglij. Wud hi n9 it les if ol wer spelt al^k, a^q az onor 
<onorabel) , ardor, vigor ( vigorous), Isbor, (laborious) or iven 
* on^r, ard^r, vig«r P " 3!e erld spelig oy emperor, doJetor, 
fitverner and eror, woz emperour, doctour, governour and 
^rrour. If diz kud bi genjd, wh^ not de rest P Spenser haz 
teibor for nsbor, and it iz difik^lt tu se whot woz gend 
^i g&DJi? 'bor intu -bour in s3q pitrli Sakson w^rdz az 
lubor, harbor. Ner dout if wi si laugh riten wid gh at de 
9nd, derz hm n6 Jerman ar at w^ns reminded ov its eti- 
Qiolojikal konekjon wid de Jerman lachen ; bvt wi Jud 
imn n9 de sem b^ analoji, if wi found not ernli " Inf/' b^t 
'*kof" for cough (Jer, keuchen), "en^f" for enough 
'Jerman genug), ets. In " drfift," fcrnetik spelig haz 
lirli syplanted de ser-kold historikal spelig draught; in 
*dworf " {dwergh, thweorh) and in " r^f, " rough, oltu- 
g;eder. 
Whot pipel kol de etimolojikal konj^snes ov de spiker 
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ic Btriktli a mater 07 oratorikal leniiiDent onli* and it 
remen nirli az stro^ as it iz nou, wkoierer spdiQ U 
adopted. B^t iyen if it Jad svfer hir and der, wi et ti 
bar in m^nd ddt, eksept for oratorikal pvrpoaes, d&t koa- 
JasneB, konQnd az it iz tu a veri fii edqkated pipel, is or 
veri Bmol importans, ^nles it haz ferst bin korekted b| a 
strikt etimoloj ikal ditiplin. Widont dAt, it ofen dejenenti 
intu whot iz kold "popiilar etimoloji," and akti^ali tendi, 
in 8vm kesez, tu yijiet de korekt epelig ov W3rds. 

$ hay frikwentli dwelt on die beforr, in order ta Jor boa, 
wbot iz non kold de etimolojika) or bistorikal apelig cf 
wvrdz, iz in meni kesez, Tterli ^netimolojikal and vnhietor- 
ikal. Wi epel to delight, and dss indies meni pipel to belir 
dat diz W7rd iz svmhou konekted wid lit (lax), or l^i (leria) ; 
wheraz de erld zpelig woz to delyt or to deliie (lindel), 
reprezentig de erld FrenQ deleiter. On de vder hand wi 
Qnd for ktoft and smit, de erld zpelig quigki, smigki, 
whig me bi erld and hiatorikal, hist iz dee^dedli vneti- 
molojikal. 

Sovereign and foreign ar spelt az if de wer konekted 
wid reign, regnum ; de troi etimoloji oy de former biig 
super anus, (Jid Frenq sovrain, CTld IggHJ soveraine ; 
why foreign iz de let Latin foraneus ; CTld Fren^ 
^orain / Old IilgliJ forein. And whj dm wi rjt to 
•feign ? Argbijop Trenq (" IgtfliJ Past and Prezent," p. 
238) ligks de g in feign iz elokwent tu de ( ; b^t its 
elokwens iz mislidig. Tu fen iz not teken from Latin 
Hngo, az litel az honour iz teken from Latin honor. 
Ta fen k^mz from de (Jid Frenq faindre ; it woz in 
CTld li)KliJ faynen and feynen, and it woz derferr a mir 
etimolojikal fent tu insert de g ov de Latin Jingo, and 
de Frenq feignant, 3.e CTld Ii)gliJ shammfaset (Onn.)f 
formd l^k stedefasst (stedfast), iz nou spelt shamefa^ced, az 
if it had S3mlii| tu dm wid a bl^Jig fes. Aghast, insted 
OY CTld Ii)gUJ agast, iz s^pcrzd tu luk merr fretful bekoz 
i^ remindz 7s oy ghost, Se FrenQ lanterne woz riten 
\, az if it had bin ser-kold from de transparent 
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Jits or horn dat enklorzd de l^t. 3e s in island orz its 
orijin tn a mistsken belif dat de w^rd iz konekted wid 
isle finsuluj, wheraz it iz de A. S. edland, (Jerman 
sUand), dat iz, woter-Iand. 3e spelig Hand woz stil 
ksrent in Sskspir'z t^m. In aisle, tm, de s iz vneti- 
molojikal, der it iz historikal, az havig bin taken over from 
de CTld Freng aisle, 

Sis tendensi tu olter de spelig in order tu impart tu a 
wsrd, at ol hazardz, an etimolojikal karakter, beginz iven 
in Latin, wher postumus, a siiperlati^ oy pBst, woz s^m- 
tj[mz riten posthwnus, az if, when apljd tu a let -born 
8vn, it woz der^yd from humus. In Ii)gliJ, dis fols 
spelig iz reteod in posthumous, Cena woz spelt bj pi pel 
hm wonted tu Jcr der nolej oy Grik, codna, az if konekted 
wid icoij^. 

Bst non let 78 Ink merr kerfali intu de far merr impor- 
tant stetment, dat de IggliJ laggwej, if riten fometikali, wnd 
riali Imz its historikal and etimolojikal karakter. 3e ferst 
kwestion iz, in whot sens kan de prezent spelig oy IggliJ 
bi kold historikal P Wi bay onli tu ger bak a yeri Jort w8 
in order tu si de modern upstart karakter oy whot iz kold 
historikal spelig. Wi nou r[t pleasure, measure, and fea^ 
iher, b^t not yeri log log ager, in Spenser'z t^m, diz w^rdz 
wer spelt plesure, mesure, fether, Tindel rert frute ; 
de f in fruit iz a mir restore Jon oy de Frenq spelii). 
For debt, on de kontrari, wi Qnd, b^t ^ri or for hundred 
yirz ager, dett, 3is iz merr historikal derferr dan debt, 
bekoz in Freng, from whig de w^rd woz borerd, de b had 
disapird, and it woz a pi^rli etimolojikal fansi tu resterr it. 
3e b woz l^kw^z riintr9di(,st in doubt, b^t de p woz not 
resterrd in tu kount (Freng compter, Latin computare), 
wher p had at list de sem r^t az 6 in doute, S^s re* 
eeipt rezi^mz de Latin p, b^t deceit d^z widout it. 
Tu deign kips de g, tu disden d^z widout it. Q,er iz an- 
vder b whig haz a serten historikal er in s^m IggliJ W3rdz, 
hrst whig woz orijinali pi(,rli femetik, and iz nou simpli 
Iiiperflu3s. U.e eld W3rd for member woz Urn, In S7g^ 



kompoandz az Urn' lama, lim(b) - lame Um-leat Hmf 
less, it WOE imposibel tu avoid de interkalejon ov a 6 li 
prcmvnsiejon. In dis maner de h krept in, and wi 
nou tu tJQ dat in limh, crumb (cmme), thumb (tlii 
de b m^st bi riten, b^t not profionnst. Agen, tung^ (J( 
zunge), yung^SermBXijung), az spelt b^ Spenser, hav amor^ 
historikal aspekt dan tongue and young. 

If wi wijt tn r^t historikali, wi ot ta r^t salm insted' 
ov psalm, for de inijal p, biig lost in prem^nsiejon, wol^ 
dropt in rjtii) at a yeri erli t^m (Aijgler-Sakson ff^ifi),aiidi 
woz riintrerdiist simpli tu pliz S7m ekiiziastikal etimolo^ 
jists ; olscr nevew (Freng neveu) insted ov nephew, wlnq if 
berl ^netimolojikal and ^nfornetik. 

In whot sens kan it bi kold historikal spelig if de ol^ ' 
ploiralz oy mous and lous whig wer mys and lys, ar noa 
spelt mice and lice? cle plmral oy goose \z not spelt 
geece b^t geese, yet everibodi nerz hou tu pronouns it 
Se sem misteken atempt at an okesonal fcrnetik spelig hu 
separeted dice from die, and pence from pens, dat if 
penyes ; wh^l in nurse, wher de spelii) nurce wud har 
bin i^sful, az rem^ndig 7S ov its trm etimon, Twurriee, de e 
haz bin riplest b^ s, 

8!er ar, in fakt, meni speligz whiq wud bi at de sem tp 
merr historikal and mcrr fo-netik. Whi rjt little, when 
nervr^n pre'nounsez little, and when de erld spelig wos 
lytel? Whi girdle, when de eld spelii) woz girdeU 
Ke sem ruil apl^z tu nirli ol w^rdz endii) in le, s^q az 
sickle, ladle, apple, ets., wher de etimoloji iz kompliti 
obskiird bj de prezent orlografl. Whi scent, b^t c?t»- 
'Sent, when iron Milton stil rert sent? Whi o^che, in- 
sted ov de Sekspirian ake? Whi ca^, ^^^ kitten; whi 
cot(>, b"jft Ariwe/ Whi accede, precede, secede, h^t exceed, 
proceed, succeed ? Whi i^idid, eksept tu west de prej^s tim 
ov gildren ? 

And if it iz difik^lt tu se whot konstitiits historikal 
spelii), it iz ikwali perpleksig tu deQn de rial minig or 
etimolojikal spelig. For, wher ar wi tu stop P It wud bi 
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d yeri ^netimolojikal wer wi tn r^t nee insted 
now insted ov know, night lasted ov knight; 

^n kompleoz about de los ov de inijal h, de repre- 
ov an orijinal k, in loaf, A. S. hl4f (cf, 
in ring, (A.S. hring) ; in lade, ladder, neck, 

ar tu r^t etimolojikali, den wI4 not return ta 
>r hlaford, insted ov lord? tu nose-thrill, or 
3 insted ov nostril; tu swister insted ov sis* 
hig wud not bi mar tr^bels^m dan sword, 
mn Jmrli wud bi beter dan woman ; mead' 
er dan midwife ; godspel beter dan gospeU 
)eter dan orchard, puisne beter dan puny, f ri- 
^e prezent rekogn^zd spelig luks etimolojikali 
berli ^netimolojikal. Righteous luks l^k an ad- 
-eous, S7Q az plenteous, hist it iz riali a Sakson 
Ightwis dat iz rightwise, formd Ijk otherwise, 

iz riten wid an I in analoji tu would, b^t whjl 
jssti^d in would from will, and should from 
i ^nd de CTld IggHJ imperfekt ov can riten 
n couthe, coude. 3.e I, derferr, iz n^der fernetik 
^lojikal. N^lii), agen, kan bi merr mislidii) tu 
lojist dan de prezent spelii) ov whole and hale, 
a from de sem sotb, de Go^ik hails, Sanskrit 
minii) orijinal i, fit, redi ; den sound, komplit, 
Agglcr- Sakson wi hav h(Bl,\i&\', and AaZ belli, 
li trcs ov a w, jder beferr or after. 3e CTld IggliJ 
helsvm, iz de Jerman hailsam. Whole, der- 
mir misspell!), de w havii) probabli bin aded in 
a who, which, ets. From a pqrli etimolojikal 
Yvi, de w iz rogli left out befo-r h in hou ; for az 
kson hwy bekem why, Ai)gIer-SakBon hwa Jud 
m whow. 

riali atempted tu r^t etimolojikali, wi Jud hav tu 

^mm widout de r, bekoz gruim iz a mir korspjon 

man, Ai)gler- Sakson bryd-guma, Wi Jud hav 
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in rit hurse insted or purse, az in disburse. In 
it iz diBkvlt tu 88 wher wi /nd stop. Whj[ dm w. 
r^t metal insted ov mettle, worthship insted oy iron 
chirurgeon insted or surgeon, furhUmg, (d&t iz, 1 
log ) insted oir furhng, feordhing ( d&t iz firrl pt 
insted or farthing? If wi rjt pi;ni puisne, wi mit 
wel rjt post-natus. Wi mj[t spel coy, quietus; pc 
apertus ; priest, presbyter ; master, magister ; sexk 
sacristan; alms, eZeeifio«yne), ets. If enibodi wil tell 
at whot det etiroolojikal spelii) iz tn be^^n, wheder i 
1,500 A.D., or at 1,000 a.d., or at 500 a.d., \ am wilii) tadi 
\rs% de kwestion. Til den, i beg lir tn sa dat etimolojik 
spelig wnd pie greter havok in IggliJ dan fcmetik spell 
iren if wi wer tu dro a l^n not merr dan Qr hvndred ji 
ager. 

3*6 tta. strongest arguments, darfor, agenat fornei 
spelii), nemli, dat it wnd destroi de historikal and etin 
lojikal karakter or de IggliJ laggwej, ar, after ol, bvtT 
parjali trm. Hir and der, ncr dout de etimoloji and hisi 
or an IggliJ w^rd m^t bi obski^rd b^ fernetik spelig ; ai 
for instans, wi rert " Hrerp " insted or Europe, ] 
iven den analoji wnd help 7S, and tJQ ^9z hni ndr Grik, 
hium der ar not meni, dat " Hr ** in s3q wisrdz az J 
rope, Eurydice, reprezented de Grik ivpvi, 3!e rial am 
houerer, iz, dat nerw^n kud onestli kol de prezent sisi 
or spelig [der historikal or etiroolojikal ; and \ belir, 
teken az a herl, de los okesond b^ konsistent fomeiik sp 
wnd hardli bi greter dan de gen. 

An^der objekjon 3rjd agenst femetik spelig, nemli, 
wid it it wnd bi imposibel tn distiggwij homonimz, n 
bi met in de sem wa. Nor dout it iz a serten adrantf 
in r^tig wi kan distiggwij right, rite, write and wri 
B^t if, in de h^ri or konversejon, der iz hardli er< 
dout whig w^rd iz ment, Jmrli der wnd bi mvg lea dei 
in de sler prerses or ridig a kontinii^s sentena. If va 
speligz or de sem w^rd ar nesesari tn point out difei 
minigz, wi Jnd rekw^r et speligz for bohs, tu signiQ a ^ 
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stmas gift, a hvntig sit, a tri, a slap, tu sel round, 
i a liater, and de frsnt sit on a kcrq ; and dis prinsi- 
id hay tn bi apl^d tu ab^v siks hundred winrdz. fim 
mdertek tu prerrjd ol diz Teriejonz ov de prezent 
*m spelig ov diz wirrdz P And wi mi^st not forget 
fter ol, in ridig a pcj wi ar seldom in dout wheder 
linz a fij, or de sole ov a fut, or iz i^zd az an ad- 
. If der iz at eni t^m eni rial difik^lti, lag^wej prer- 
its ern remedi. It ^der drops b3q wvrdz az rite and 
■eplesig dem b^ seremony and only, or it i^zez a 
astik eksprejon, S3g az de serl ov de fut, or de serl 
ali groand, ets. 

) far I hav tr^d tu anser de rial! important argt^ments 
bav bin brot forward agenst fernetik spelii). ^ hav 
er wid spejal referens tu de pouerful remonstransez 
Qbijop Treng, and biz merst ebel plidig in fevor ov de 
ijt sistem ov orlografi. Az a mir skolar, \ fuli Jer 
lii)z, and \ sinsirli adm^r biz elokwent advokasi. $ 
from him bekoz \ dm not ^igk, az hi d^z, dat de los 
I bi femetik spelii) wud bi ser gret az wi imajin ; or 
wud bi ol on W3n s^d. Besjdz, ^nles bi kan Jerhou 
•rm ov spelii) iz not ernli for de prezent tu bi avoided, 
iltugeder tu bi renderd ^nnesesari, i konsider dat de 
r it iz teken in band de beter. It simz tu mi dat de 
ijop Inks on de intrerdskjon ot fvnetik spelii) az a 
roget ov a fq, skolarz, or az an atempt on de part oy 
tifif-edi^keted personz, wijii) tu avoid de trsbel ov 
) bou tuspel korektli. If dat wer ser, \ kw^t agri wid 
lat psblik erpinion wud never asi^m ssfijent ferrs for 
) der skim. Bst der iz a mertiv pouer beh^Dd diz 
ik reformerz whig de Argbijop haz hardli teken intu 



torikal and eiimolojikal tmvnirg wud we litel agimt 
hapinet ot milioni o^ gildren, and de atil fa4«r luqpiMi 
milioDa or Igglifmen and Iglijwimen, gtmq vp ai dei 
ta ol de weU and atregl or Igglif literativr, or vnabel ti i 
iven dar Bibel. Hir it ia whar i Tentqr ta difer frmai 
Argbijop, not aa biig aaggwin aa ta eni immidiat asl 
bvt simpli aa filig it a dqti ta help in a kos whiq at 
ia most 7npoptilar. 3e iril de me bi pat of for a log i 
partiktilarli if de wet ot avg men aa Argbijop Treng ia ; 
intn de vder skal. Bvt viUea laggwej aiaea ta bi 
and rj[tig aiaea ta bi r|tig, de de wil foirli kvm when 
wil bar ta bi mad betwin de ti&. Jermani haa apdntedi 
GvTemment Komif on ta konsider whot ia tu bi dvn 
Jerman spelig. In Amerika, tm, avm lidig atetamen 
inkl^nd ta tak vp de reform or apelig on najpnal groaadfc 
la der ner atataman in Iggland aafifentii prmf ageaik 
ridikt^l ta kol de atenfon or Farliment ta whot ia a gt«i| 
misfortqn P 

M^g, houever, aa i difer from de Argbijop on dii 
groundz, i kanot bvt 87fiJ'entli deprekat de tern in whig hii 
pouerful opozijon haz bin met b^ meni oy de vpherlden of 
fornetik spelig. Na, i mvst ger atil farder, and fragkli kon- 
fes dat ta wan ov hiz argnmenta i Qnd it difikalti at 
prezent, tu giy a satisfaktori anser. 

"It iz a mir as^mjon/' de Argbijop remarka, "datol 
men premoans ol wardz al^k ; or dat whenever da kvm ta 
spel a W3rd de wil ekzaktii agri az tn whot de outljn 01 
its sound iz. Nou wi ar Jmr men wil not dm dia, from de 
fakt dat, beferr der woz eni fikst and seteld orlografi io 
our la;)gw8J, when, derferr, everibodi woz morr or lea 1 
fernografer, sikig tu r^t doun de WTnrd az it Bounded tv 
him, for hi had ncr ader lo tu g^d him, de variejonz 01 
spelii) ar infinit. Tek, for instans, de w^rd wden, whi^ 
d^z not aim tu promia eni gret akcrp for yar^eti. 9* hai 
myself met wid dia w^rd apelt in nor les dan ferrtin wa 
amap our erli r^terz. Agen, in hou meai wez wea Bali'i 
fBaleigh*s) mtn apelt, ot XeVai^xx'^^ ^^ ^^.tsl vi^ «^^^ 
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horn de spell g ov ^nediiketed personz in our &n de, Se 
jbay ncr isder real b^t de sound tu g^d dem. Hon iz it 
Sat de dm not ol spel al^k ? " — lyglif Past and JPrezent, 
p. 203. 

Lik merst men hm plid wid dsr hart az wel az wid der 
led, de Ar^bijop haz hir erverlukt w^n obvi^s anser tu 
uz kwestion. .38 dm not spel al^k, bekoz de hay bin 
irot 7p wid a sistem ot spelii) in whig de sem sound kan 
d reprezented in ten diferent wez, and in whig hardli 
ni w^n leter iz restrikted tu w^n fernetik pouer emli. If 
ildren wer brot 7p wid an alfabet in whig iq leter had 
st W7n sound, and in whig de sem sound woz olwez re- 
rezented b^ de sem s^n — and dis iz de veri esens ov feruetik 
[til) — den it w;ud bi simpli imposibel dat de Jud drim oy 
[tig stfden in fcrrtin, or Wohurn in 140, diferent wez. 

B^t for ol ddt der iz s^m trml in de Argbijop's remark ; 
nd if wi komper de diferent wez in whig de adyokets oy 
ynetik spelig — men l^k Pitman, Bel, Elis, Widerz, Je-nz 
-r^t de sem w^rdz, iyen when iizig de sem fe-netik alfa- 
et, wi Jal si dat de difik^lti pointed out b^ de Arqbijop 
s a rial wsn, Eyeriw^n nerz hou diferentli de sem w^^rdz 
>lw8z hay bin and stil ar prernounst in diferent parts oy 
ggland. And it iz not onli in tounz and kountiz dat diz 
ekqliaritiz preycl ; der ar serten w^rdz whig w^n famili 
rernounsez diferentli from an^^der ; and der ar bes^dz de 
t^did and ^nst^did pekqliaritz oy indiyidq,al spikerz. 
*u konyins pipel dat wvn prern^osiejon iz r^t and de ^der 
og, simz 7terli herples. $ hay herd a h^li k^ltiyeted man 
efendig hiz dropig de h at de beginig oy serten w^rdz, 
i de vnanserabel argument dat in de pies wher hi woz 
rot ?p, nerw3n prernounst diz inijal h*s, Whot Skog- 
lan wud admit dat hiz prem^nsiejou woz folti P Whot 
rijman wud submit tu loz oy spelig past in London P 
Lud whot renderz argument on eni n^setiz oy prvn^nsie- 
^n stil mer difik^lt iz, dat bvl de ir and de t^g ar merst 
reger^s witnesez. $ hay herd Amerikanz menten in ^ud 
-nest dat der woz xavg lea ov nezal twai^ ^^ ^iJCttftY!k^^w> 
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tment dis miniit fertografi ov spcrkea soundz, in whig 
z Bel and Elis eks^l ; if eni atempt had en^er bin med 
tttnploi dif her-splitig majineri for a praktikal reform ov 
^hElif spelig, de objekjonz razd b^ Argbijop Treng wad bi 
tt|k vnanserabel. 3er wud bi fifti difereot wez ov spelig 
^ij, and de koofqjon wad bi greter dan it iz nou. Not 
fta Mr Bel'z derti-siks kategoriz ov voael sound wud bi 
Vfijent to render everi pekiiliariti ov vouel kwoliti, pig, 
■d kwontiti, wid perfekt akt^rasi. (Si H. Swit, '* His- 
iri ov IggliJ Soundz," pejez 58, 68.) Bvt dia woz never 
tended, and wh^l konsidig m^q tu de Argbijop's argq,- 
lenta, j[ mvst not konsid tm mvg. 

Whot i l^k in Mr Pitman'z sistem ov spelig iz ekzaktli 
hot 4 n9 haz bin found folt wid b^ 3derz, nemli, dat hi 
9Z not atempt tu reQn tui rrnsq, and tu ekspres in r^tig 
92 endles Jedz ov prernvnsie/on, whig me bi ov de gretest 
;tere8t ta de student ov akoustiks, or ov fernetiks, az apl^d 
I de stvdi ov livig d^alekts, b^t whig, for praktikal az 
tl az for 8[entifik lilolojikal p^rposez, mvst bi ent^rli ig- 
srrd. B^tig woz never intended tu furtograf sperken 
ggwejez : it woz ment tu indiket, not tu pent, soundz. 
f Volter sez {** L*^criture c'est la peinture de la voix,'*) 
i iz r^t ; bvt when hi gcrz on tu se, {" plus elle est res- 
imblante, meilleure elle est,") i am not serten dat, az in 

piktt^r ov a landskep, ser in a pikti^r ov de vols, pri- 
lafelit miniitnes me not destroi de veri objekt ov de 
ikii4r. Laggwej dilz in brod kslorz, and r^tig ot tu 
»ler de ekzampel ov laggwej, whig, dcr it alouz an endles 
ir^eti ov prcrnvnsiejon, restrikts itself for it j orn p^rpos, for 
B pTTpos ov ekspresig lot in ol its modifikejonz, tu a veri 
mited number ov tipikal vonelz and konsonants. Out ov de 
Lij number ov soundz, for instans, whig hav bin katalogd 
•om de verivs IggliJ d[alekts, dcrz ernli kan bi rekogn[zd 
s konstitqent elements ov de laggwej whig in, and b[, 
er diferens from Iq sder konve a diferens ov minig. Ov 
5q pregnant and dot-konveig vonelz, IggliJ pozesez nor 
lOT dan twelv. Whotever de m^norf edz or vouel aouuds 
s 
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in IggliJ d^alekts me bi, de dm not eniiq de Itggv^ 
nq, d4t is, de dm not enebel do spiker tn konfs 
miniit Jedz or lot dan de twelr tipikal Big gel toi 
Bes^dz, der jenerali iz whot de Freng m^t kol a fen 
•olidariti in jq d^alekt. If wvn Tonel Qenjez, de 7(iei 
apt tu folcr, and de men objekt or laggwej remenz de 
Irmont, nemli, tu prevent wun wirrd from rvnii) int 
vder, and yet tu absten from minqt fernetik distiijlf 
whig an ordioari ir m^t Qnd it difikvit tn grasp, 
prinsipel ot fometik solidariti iz ov gret important 
cmli in eksplenig de gradqal qenjez oy youelz, b^l 
•VQ jeneral qenjez or konsonants az wi si, for insta 
de Jerman Lauivertschiebun^. Az smn as w^n p 
left vekant, der iz pre/ur tu fil it, or ser msq or it 
left vekant, b;^ t ner mer. 

3er ar, in fakt, tm brangez, or at ol erenia, tih 
ditti|}kt prakiikal aplike/onz or de siens ov Fore 
whiq, for wont ov beter nemz, i designet Rzjilolojih 
diaUktikal. 3!er iz whot me bi kold a filolojikal at 
Fernetiks, whig iz an esen/al part ov de Sjens ov Lai 
and haz for its objekt tu giv a klir jdia ov de alfabc 
az riten, b^ft az sperken. It trits ov de matarialz c 
wbiq, de instruments wid whiq, and de pro-ses bj 
vouelz and konsonants ar formd ; and after ekspleni 
serten leterz agrj, and difer, in der matirial, iu de i 
ments wid whig, and de prerses bj whig, de ar prodi 
enebelz ^% tu understand de kozez and rezslts ov w 
kold Fernetik Gcnj. In meni respekts de raerst insti 
trJtment ov de jeneral liori ov Fernetiks iz tu bi fot 
de Pr&ti«akhyas j partiki^Iarli in de eldest (400 b.k. 
atagt tu de Rig Veda. (*) 3[Qr de number ov p 
soundz me sJm iufinit, de n^^mber ov rial soundz y\ 
Sanskrit or eni zrder giren laggwej for de p^rpos o¥ 
presig diferent Jedz ov minig, iz veri limited. It i: 

1. " Rig- Veda- PrAti^khya, Das alteste Lchrbuch der Ved 
Phonetik, Sanskrit Text mit Ubersetzunp und Anmerkungen, h 
gegeben/' von F. Max Miiller, Leipzig, 1809. 
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brod kategorix or soand alern dat de Fr&ti«&khya8 dil ; 
1 it iz for a proper vnderstandii) or diz de Siens or Lag- 
ej haz ta inkload widin its sfir a kerful stvdi or Femetiks. 
9e d^alektikal Btvdi or Fernetiks haz larjer objekts. It 
Jez ta ekeost ol poaibel soundz whi^ kan bi prerdi^st bj[ 
' Terkal organz, litel konsernd az tu wheder diz sounds 
cir in eni rial laggwej or not. It iz partikq,larli iisful 
^ de pirrpos or pentii), wid de vtmerst aki^rasi, de akti^al 
((fnsnsie/on or individq,alz, and ov fiksig de fentest /edz 
vdjalektik yar^eti. 3^e mcrst marvel^s agivment in dis 
f&ng or apl^d fernetiks me bi sin in Mr Bel'z ** Yizibel 

djz tui brangez ov fernetik s^ens, bonever, Jud bi kept 
erfuli distigkt. Az de fonndejon ov a praktikal alfabet, 
kw^z az de 9nli szf fonndejon for de Siens or Laggwej, 
i wont filolojikal orlioretik Fenetiks. Wi wont an vn- 
srstandii) or de-z jeneral prinsipelz and derz brod kate- 
>riz or sound whig ar trited in de Prati^akhyas ; wi dui 
}t wont eni or de minq,t d^alektik distigkjonz whig bar 
9 gramatikal pvrpos, and ar derfer outs^d de pel or 
ramatikal s^ens. Tm miniit distiijk/on prerdi|,sez konfq,- 
>n, and wher it kan bi avoided , widout a sakriQz or 
ci^rasi, it ot tu bi aroided. Wher regnes ekzists in 
aliti, and wher netq,r alouz a brod marjin on ^der s^d, it 
ad bi roi) tu ignvr dat latiti^d. Aki^rasi itself wad hir 
dkvm inaki^rasi. 

Birt when wi wont tu ekzost ol posibel Jedz or sound, 
hen wi wont tu fertograf de pekq,liaritiz or serten d^a- 
kts, or me5ur de diriejonz in de promvnsiejon or in- 
iridiialz b^ de meat miniit degriz, wi den msst arel 
irseirz or d&t ekskwizit artistik ma/ineri konstrskted bj[ 
Lr Bel, and handeld wid ser vrsq skil b^ Mr A. J. Elis, 
r fi^ emli wil bi ebel tu i^z it wid rial s^kses. 

Svm pi pel sini tu imajin dat de pouer or distii)gwi/ig 
liniit diferensez or sound iz a natiiral gift, and kanot bi 
kw^rd. It me bi ser in kwit eksepjonal kesez, bvt [ n6 
i a fakt dat a Q^Id dat had, az pipel se, ner ir for mt^iilr' 

3 • 
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and knd not sig " God sev de Xwin/' gradqali alcwird 
pouer OT diBtiggwiJii) doordinari nerts, and or sigig a tqi 
Spikig from miern ekspiriens, i Jud 88 dat a gad ir kvms 
inheritans, for, az log az i kan remember, a fols nert,om 
wi list ta kol it, an impi^r (unrein) nert, wos tu mi 
pen fa). 

Bvt die apl|z tu miizik emii, and it iz bj[ ntr minz jenerdr 
trm, dat pipel hui har a gud mi^zikal ir, hav olser a god 
ir for laggwej. $ bar nan pipel kw^t vnmiizikal, pozeil 
or a veri gud ir for lai)gwej, and v/m versa, cle ti£i natiynl 
gifts, derferr, if natural gifts de ar, or distix)gwi/ijg mini^ 
degriz or pig and kwoliti or sound dio not aim ta bi de 
aem. 3e rial difik^lti, houerer, whiQ meks itself felt in 
disk^sii) miniit Jedz or sound, ar^zez from de inasfijensi 
or our nomenkletiir, from de olmerst irreziatibel inioeas 
or imajine/on, and in de end, from de wont or a fomometer. 



A gud mi^zi, 
a gud ferneti, 



an kan distiggwij betwin Cfarp, and Dflalt 
an betwin a *' la-bak-narer " and a *' ler-mikst- 
•narer " rouel. Bst de kanot olwez translet der senti- 
ments intu definit laijgwej, and if de tr^ b^ aktq,al eksperi- 
ment tu imitet diz tm soundz or rouelz, de iroperfek/oas 
or de ir and tsi), berl in de spiker and de lisener, fri< 
kwentli render ol atempts at a mq,tiial 'snderstandii) 
imposibel. Wi Jal never arjr at sjentifik presison til wi 
bar a fernometer for kwoliti or sound, nor dm \ si wbj 87Q 
an instrument Jud bi imposibel. ^ wel remember Wbit- 
stern telig mi, dat hi wud i^ndertek tu riprerdi^s b^ minz 
or an instrument ereri Jed or rouel in ^ni laggwej or de 
wvrld, and 4 J^d digk dat Wilis'ez and Holmbolts'ei 
eksperiments wud sspl^ de elements from whig 87Q a f<^ 
nometer m^t bi konstit^ted. Az smn az wi kan mejur, 
deQn, and riprerdi^s, at ple5ur, wbot at prezent wi kan 
enli deskr^b in aproksimet termz, de sjens or fernetiks wil 
beksm merst frmtful, and asi^m its lejitimet pies az a swe 
qud non tu de student or laggwej. 

^ bar s^mt^mz bin blemd for barig insisted on Femetiks 
Wig rekogn^zd az de foundejon or de S^ens or Laggwej. 
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iesor Benfi and vder skolans prMested agenst de Qap- 
hay dererted ta Fernejtiks ia de Sekond Siris oy m[ 
ktqrz,** ae aa vnnesesari inneryejon, and derz prertesta 
bekvm stil strogtrer oy let. B^t hir, tm, wi mvst 
3gwiJ bctwin tiju. ligz. Filolojikal or jeneral Fernetiks 
lierld az strogli az ever, an integral part oy de Siena 
ai)gw8j ; d^alektik Fernetiks me bi iisful hir and der, 
le Jud bi kept widin der proper sfir ; vderw^z, { ad- 
z redili az entwvn els, de obski^r rader dan reyil de 
and masiy kvlorz oy sound whig laggwej i^zez for its 
lari wsrk. 

wi reflekt a litel, wi Jal si dat de filolojikal konsep- 
yv a youel iz s^mtig tortali diferent from its pq,rli 
$tik or d[alektik konsepjon. 3e former iz gifli kon- 
l wid de sflr oy posibel yerie/on, and de later wid de 
fenoroenal indiyidqaliti oy ig yonel. Ta de filolojist, 
i yonelz in septimtu, for instans, whoteyer der ekzakt 
^nsie/onz me hay bin at diferent t^mz, and in diferent 
nsez oy de Serman Empir, ar pertenjali wvn and de 
Wi luk on Septimus and ^'fido/Aos az on Sanskrit 
mas, and ernli b^ norig dat e, i, and u in {sepiimus} ar 
prezentatiyz oy a Jort a, or dat optimus standz for de 
en/ent optumus and optomos, diu wi tek in at wva 
de horl histori and posibel yerie/on oy diz youelz in 
?nt laggwejez and d^alekta. . Lyen wher a youel dis- 
; komplitli, az in ffigno for gigeno, in ir^irrw for mir«Tw, 
lental ( oy de filolojist disernz and wez whot ner ir 
lir. And wbjl in diz kesez de etiraolojist» disregardig 
lirest yar^eti oy prernvnsiej'on, trits s^g youelz ^z 
\, Oj u az wvn and de sem, in ^derz wher tiiu youelz 
tu hay ekzaktli de sem sound tu de d^alektijan, de 
list on hiz part persivz diferensez oy de gretest im- 
ns. Be t in fides and cliens me hay de sem sound 
i gigno or Septimus, de u oy luo me not difer from 
in optumus or lubens, bvt der intrinsik yalq,, der 
lilitiz oy gro-l and deke, ar tertali diferent in iq. Wi 
eyer bi ebel tu spik wid enilig l^k rial sjeutifik 



nkxiTMi or de prvnvnnejon or enjent lasfprqei, Imt 
if wi lok ta der riten apjrans 9n1i, wi u agea and agek 
▼ooeh, riten aljk. ar histonkali tetali dttti^kt. Grim ii 
di^st de distigkjbn betwjn di and ai, betwin dm and 
not hekoz it iz b^ eni mins serten dat de proti7rn8ieJ(m'd!^.i 
diz dif(oi)z yerid, bvt bekoz bi wijt ta indikat dat d« 
antesidents orr di and du wer diferent from dem ot td attl j 
mi. In 6o(f ik j^/itf, (Sk. patn, peoat) a^ ia a Joitend ta 
and brorken beforr htndi; in Gotfik fM^ (Sk, redo, (aa^&j 
m' iz radikal • atreg^end ta di. In GMik dadkiar (Sk^j 
dnbitar dvydrrip), an iz radikal « brvken ta oil ; in «ttait 
wen (Sk. a#na, hrpi^Uan^hoHf), de on iz «» darkand ti 
u, and brorken ta d%: wh^l in GMik hdug (ir^^fvya), di 
iz orijinal « streglend ta dtf. When wi hir i and d ia 
Golik, wi si d, jvst az w J ai Dorik a behind Sonik 1^ 
When wi bir e in etm%9, wi si Sanskrit */ when wlh» 
e in cruor, wi si Sanskrit h. When wi hir v in yh^if «i 
si Hrian g ; when wi hir y in ^^» wi si Brian a. 

3iz fi4 ilsstrejonz wil eksplen, \ hep» de esenjal difereat 
in de aplikejon oy femetiks tu filoloji and dialektoloji, and 
wil Iff dat in de former our br?/ m^st ot nesesiti bi brod, 
wh^l in de later it mvst bi fyi. It iz b^ miksig vp tdi 
separet l^nz ov reserQ, iq b^li important in itself, dat S9 
m^q konfii5on haz ot let bin okejond. 9e Talq, ot pqrii 
fernetik obzerTeJonz /ud on ner akonnt bi miderreted; 
lorst it iz nesesari, for dat veri rizon, dat d^alektikal az wel 
az filolojikal fenetiks Jad iq bi konQnd tn der proper afSr. 
9e filolojist haz mvQ to lem from de fernetijan, b^ kJ 
Jnd nerer forget dat hir, az elswher, whot ia brod and |i 
tipikal iz az important and az s^entifikali aki^rat ai whot 
iz minqt and spejal. 

Whot iz brod and tipikal iz ofen mor akqret iTen dsn 
whotiz miniit and spe/al. It m^t bi posibel, for instans, 
b^ a fertografik proses, tu reprezent de ekzakt pozi/on or 
de t^g and de ins^d wolz ov de mon^ wh^l wi premooai 
de Italian Touel i. B^t it wud Vi Ql^ ^%\«&t mistak ta I i 
svpcrz dat dia imej glvz ^» d© wa!i^^^^».'^^3^^^3l3^^^s^^^ 
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ilnd kaa bi, prorooanst. Ser jq iadividqal me hav hiz ern 

tm OT plesig de tTsvj in prornoansig i, wi hav ftnli tu tr^ de 
tksperiment in* order tu konyina oorselvz dat, wid svm 
•fort, wi m& veri d4t pozijon in meni wez and yet prordiia 
delBound ov i. When, derfer, in m\ ** Lekti^rz on de S^ens 
or Laggwej/' i ger pikti^rz oy de pozi/onz ov de verkal or- 
gans rekwjrd for prernounsig de tipikal leterz ov de alfabet, 
I tuk gret ker tu mek dem tipikal, dat iz, tu liv dem rsf 
ikeqez rader dan minq,t fetografs. $ kanot beter ekspres 
whot I fit on dis point dan b^ kwetir) de wvrdz ov Hekel : 

" For didaktik pvrposez, simpel skimatik figi^rz ar far 
merr i^sful dan piktqrz prezervig de gretest felfulnes tu 
Bstiir and karid out wid de gretest akiirasi.*' {** Ziele und 
Wege," p. 37>. 

Tu retvrn, after dis digrejon, tu Mr Pitman *z alfabet, [ 
repit dat it rekomendz itself tu m[ m^nd b^ whot ^derz kol 
its inakq,rasi. It Jerz its rial and praictikal wizdom b^ not 
atemptii) tu fiks eni distigkjonz whig ar not absolmtli 
nesesari. If, for instans, wi tek degst^ral tenuis, wi Qnd 
dat Iggli/ rekogn^zez wT^n k ernli, older its prernsnsiejon 
veriz konsiderabli. It iz ST^mt^mz prernounst ser az tu pror- 
dqs olmerst a Jarp krak ; svmt^mz it haz a dip, holer sound ; 
and 85mt[mz a soft, lezi, muilie karakter. It veriz kon- 
liderabli akordig tu de vouelz whig fola it, az enibodi me 
hir, ne fil, if hi prernounsez, in s^ksejon, kot, ktul, kar, 
hat, kit. Bst az IggliJ dvz not \\z diz diferent k*z for de 
pvrpoa ov distiggwijig wvrdz or gramatikal formz, W7n 
brod kategori ernli ov voisles g^t^ral geks haz tu bi ad- 
mited in ritig Ig^li/. In de Semitik laggvrejez de kes iz 
difereni ; not ernli ar kaf and kof diferent in sound, b^t 
iis diferens iz qzd tu distiggvri/ diferent minigz. 

Or if wi tek de vouel a in its orijiual, pqr prcrn^nsiejon, 
l^k Italian a, wi kan izili persiv dat it haz diferent k?;lorz 
in diferent kountiz ov Iggland. Yet in rjtig it me bi 
brited az W9n, bekoz it haz bvt wvn and de sem gramatikal 
in ten Jon, and d^z not konre a nq minlr^ t\\ iA. eksi^i* \\.% 
rudest limits. Gud apdkerz in Ii) gland pxertiOMXia ^^ am 

1 
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loii l^k d^ PHr Italian a; wid sden it bekvms brod, iii 
vden ^in. Bst do* it me dvs osilet konaiderabli, it mn 
not enkrerq on de provins ov e, whig wad genj its minigl 
leii; nor ondeprovins ot o, whig wnd ganj it ta hit; a 
on de proving ov », whig wad genj it ta lust. 

3e difikvlti, derferr, whig Argbi/op Treng has point 
ont iz riali restrikted ta dera keaez wher de premvnsiej 
ov Yonelz — for it ia wid voaela gifli dat wi ar trvbek 
Tsria 89 mvg az ta erverstep de brodest limita ot wtd 
de rekogn^zd kategoriz ov soand, and ta enkrerg on anisd 
If wj tek de wvrd fatst, whig iz premonnst Teri diferei 
iven b[ edi^keted pipe], der wad bi ncr neaesiti for indiki 
in r^tig de diferent Jedz ov premvnsiejon whig Ij betwir 
Bonnd ov de /ort Italian a and de log a az herd in fat) 
Bvt when de a in f cut iz prvnonnst l^k de m in Jbt, den 
neaesiti ov a nx\ fi^raBk ekspement wad ar^z, and Argbi 
Treng wad bi r^t in twitig fernetik reformer* wid aagk/o 
ti&L speligz for de sem wsrd. 

$ kad men Jon de nemz ov 5ri bi/ops, wvn ov hmm p 
noanst de voael in €hd l^k God, an^der l^k rod, a 1 
l^k gad, 3e last prem^nsiejon wnd probabli bi konde 
b| everibodi, bst de vder tin wud remen, 8ai)k/ond b^ 
h^est oloriti, and derferr retend in fernetik r^tig. 

S9 far, den, i admit dat Argbijop Treng haz pointed 
a rial difik^Iti inherent in fernetik r^tii) ; b^t whot iz 
wvn difikvlti komperd wid de difik^ltiz or de prezent i 
tem ov IggliJ spelig P It wud not bi onest tu tr^ tu ei 
hiz garj, biseii) dat der iz b^t w^^n prernvusiejon rekogn; 
b^ de i^zej ov edi^keted pipel. cLat iz not ser, and derz J 
n^ best de b^oloji ov laijgwej, n<^ dat it kanot bi scr. 
veri Ijf ov langwej konsists in a konstant frikjon betvi 
de sentripetal fvrs ov k^stom and de sentrifqgal ferrs 
individual fridom. Agenst ddt diGk^Iti derferr der iz i 
remedi. CTnli hir agen de Argbijop simz tu hav 9verlo 
de fakt dat de difik^lti belogz tu de prezent sisiem 
speli^ nirli az rmsq az tu de fernetik giBtem. 3er iz b 
wvn rekogn^zd we ov spelin, bat everibodi pranouns 
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i^ordii) tn hiz cm idiosinkrasiz. It wad bi de sem wid' 

tenetik spelig. Wvn pron^DsieJon, de best rekogn^zd, 

"Wild hay tu bi adopted az a standard infernetik r^tii), livig 

tu everi Iijglijman hiz fridom tu promouns az simel gud 

tu him. Wi Jud linz nslig ov whot wi noa pozes, and ol 

-~ 4e advantejez ov fernetik r^tig wud remen vnimperd. cTe 

rial stet ov de kes iz, derferr, dis — Nowsn defendz de 

prezent sistem or spelii) ; everi w^n admits de siriss injuri 

whiq it inflikts on najonal edq,keJon. Everibodi admits 

de praktikal advantejezov fernetik spelig, bst after dat, ol 

eksklem dat a reform oy spelii), wheder parjal or kompl.it, 

iz imposibel. Wheder it iz imposibel or not, i gladli liv 

tu men oy de w^rld tu des^d. Az a skolar, az a student 

OY de histori ov-laggwej, i simpli menten dat in everi riten 

laggwej a reform ov spelii) iz, smner or leter, inevitabel. 

Ner dout de ivil de me be put of. $ hav litel dout dat it 

vil bJ put of for roeni jenerejonz, and dat a rial reform 

wil probabli not bi karid eksept konkvrentli wid a violent 

serjal konv^ljon. CFnli let de kwestion bi argi^d ferli. 

Let fakts hav B3m wet, and let it not bi s^perzd b[ men ov 

de W7rld dat derz hm defend de prinsipelz ov de FTsnetik 

Niiz ar ornli titotalerz and vejeterianz, hui hav never lernd 

hou tu spel. 

If I hav sperken strogli in s^perrt ov Mr Pitman*z sis- 
tem, it iz not bekoz on ol points i konsider it 8q,pjrior tu 
de sistemz preperd b^ sder reformerz, partiki^larli b^ 
Mesrz Elis and Jernz, hui hav dev^zd skimz ov f^netik 
spelii) dat diapens wid eni ^^ t^ps ; hist Qifli bekoz it baz 
bin tested ser larjli, and haz stud de test wel. Mr Pitman'z 
Fwieiik Jarnal baz nou bin pyblijt ^erti-ferr yirz, and if 
it iz nen dat it iz p^blijt wikli in 9,250 kopiz, iq kopi 
representig at list forr or ^ riderz, it me not sim ser veri 
fmlij, after ol, if wi imajin dat der iz ssm v^tal pouer in 
d4t insignifikant jerm. 



PHONOGEAPHT 

JL& AN AID TO SELF-EDUCATION. 

Phonography was first brought under my notice in the tninmcr d 
1855. I was then a servant at a farm a few miles from Banff. A 
watch and clock maker, calling at the farm one day on some bunMH 
regarding his vocation, incidentally entered into conversation with 
me and drew my attention to Phonography, which he offered totctA 
me gratuitously. He gave me a small tract containing a statement 
of the advantages of shorthand, and recommendations from soni 
eminent literary men in favor of Pitman's system. I read the ti%et| 
but, as I considered Phonography above my reach of attainment, I 
made no attempt to learn it at that time. About six months after* 
wards a circumstance occurred which brought the subject mon 
prominently under my notice. I had then obtained another sitos- 
tiou and was living in a distant part of the conntry, where a lectnn 
ou the English language was delivered under the auspices of a Mu- 
tual Improvement Society. I was present at the delivery of this 
lecture, and saw a reporter for the press taking notes. Next week I 
found the lecture reported verbatim in a local news[>aper. This dr> 
cumstance very much surprised me, as the gentleman who reported 
the lecture was formerly a ploughman, and 1 had myself known him 
in that capacity only three years previously. Learning that it wu 
Pitman's system of shorthand which he used, I at once obtained a copy 
of the" Phonographic Teacher," which I got direct from Mr Pitman, 
who at the same time sent me some interesting tracts, and a copy of the 
Vhonetic Journal. Mr Pitman's alphabet of 38 letters, giving 
a letter for every sound in the English language, was quite new 
to me, and this mode of spelling giving the exact pronunciation of 
3vcry word, so attracted my attention that I made it my first object 
3f study. After a few days I was able to read the phonetic spelling 
with facility, but I found that my pronunciation diifered from Mr 
Pitman's in many instances. This led me to think that he hsd 
mispronounced some of the words, but recourse to a good pronounc- 
ing dictionary conviuccd me that tlA error lay with myself. 

My school education was of the most elementary kind, and I did 
not learn to read with anything like correctness when at school. It 
is impossible, owing to the inconsistency and insufficiency of the 
coiiimou alphabet, to learu more than a mere smattering of the prin- 
ciples of orthoepy during the short period of elementary education. 
U'he spelling of a word is seldom a correct guide to its pronunciation, 
and it takes a long time to teach rational creatures the elements of 
learning by the irrational current orthography. It is a true maxim 
that there is no " royal road to learning," yet the rough and crooked 
road with the romanic speWinj; £ot ftte\^\ATv^-%\wvt%, c^wiJi^ W t^ixidered 
njore pleasant and much thotter \>^ \.\ie u^o^juoxi qI \^.\x>a^^\\\i^ >^ 
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%etie method of spelling ; and aecording to the testimony of Professor 
Hai Miiller, Dr R. 6. Latham, and many other distinguished phi- 
Wlogists, phonetic spelling could be adopted without obscuring the 
tlymological and historical associations of the language. 

k great majority of the working classes leave school with only a 
bare smattering of the elements t)f education. Very few of them 
ta read with fluency and correctness, and fewer still improve in 

- prooanciation after leaving school. This is mainly owiug to the dis- 
crepancies existing between the written and the spoken word. Ig- 

- lorance of pronunciation is a ^reat obstacle to self-improvement A 
^ person who cannot read fluently and correctly is ashamed to show his 

igoorance by reading aloud in the presence of others. 

After leaving school I had, by reading and study, acquired a good 
deal of miscellaneous knowledge, but had improved myself very little 
in pronunciation. I only discovered the extent of my ignorance on 
this point after learning to read phonetic printing; and, seeing the 
value of the Phonetic Journal as a medium for teaching correct pro- 
Bunciation, I became a regular reader. 

I may here notice an objection that is sometimes advanced against 
Phonotypy, namely, that it makes bad spellers. I can only say that 
my experience has led me to a diflerent conclusion ; and I cannot help 
thinkins^ that the majority, if not all, of those who advance this objec- 
tion, are mere speculators, who cannot sppak from actual experience. 

I DOW pass to Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand. The only 
object I had in view when I commenced the study of Phonography, 
was to acquire as much facility in writing it as would enable me to take 
notes of lectures and sermons. This was my highest ambition, and as 
such I have found it of greater utility than I aoticipated. 1 did not 
at first make much progress, and after devoting a short time to the 
study of the rules and exercises in the " Teacher," I gave up the pur- 
anit, in the belief that I should never be able to write shorthand with 
that degree of facility which would render it of any advantage to me. 

After an interruption of more than six months, I made a second 
attempt. I went over all the rules in the " Manual," writing out 
all the exercises as 1 went along ; but not meeting with my desired 
success, I again gave up the study. My want of success was entirely 
owing to the want of day-by-day practice in writing exercises. I 
only turned my attention to the subject now and then, often allowing 
a week or more to intervene between my lessons. Such a mode of 
procedure is a great obstacle to advancement in any study, because 
the mind soon acquires a tendency to shun the matter. J strongly 
felt this when I neglected my exercises for a week or two. My mind 
became alienated from the subject, so that it required a good deal of 
resolution to return to the pursuit. 

I had no difficulty in understanding the system, for it so simple and 
natural, and its rules are so clear and explicit, Ui^t \\. c^w. Xk^V.'^K^^^ 
ijr aajone of average ability, who may have oblaiu^di Oi]\^ >^^ \&!QSiX 



j . from tome of the best EDglish authors, or from articles ia tl 

I ] ■ ne^ Journal, then wrote out the passages in fall, and cooipan 

I with the originals. This mode of practice improved me in th 

|. composition as well as in the art of Phonoeraphy. It also te 

occapy mj mind intellectually, so that I did not look opon tl 

{ eises in learning Phonography as a mere pen-practice, but as a 

I. leeioal exercise also. In this way I acquired a degree of pre 

>; in composition which I should never have attained otherwise. 

position was a branch of education which I did not learn at 

and I am convinced that I should not, in after life, have besto 

' . . time and labor necessary to acquire the art, had I not learned 

with Phonography in the manner above stated ; and I believe 

progreM I made in composition was also an inducement to me 

severe with Phonography. Both arts go naturally hand in ha 

the student of the English language will derive great benefit f 

itndy of Phonography, which gives a strong impulse to the a 

Eogliah composition ; and imjuirts readiness of thought and exp 

By continned day-by-day practice I acquired increased fac 

writing Phonogrq)hy, and in course of time was able to 1 

•low speaker, but it took more than twelve months to atts 

proficiency. I learned the system eutirely from the iusi 

oooks, without the aid of a teacher, but though Phonograp 

be learned without a teacher, I would earnestly recommeui 

learner to nlaee himself under a teacher when he can c 



Its from a regular course of edocation. Bat snch discipline was 

jniat measure supplied to me by the study of Phonography, which 

in training my mind to habits of steady thought and continu- 

reasoning. Phonography is well adapted to this purpose, particu- 

iy after the student has made some progress in the art, because his 
^l^iirse becomes easier as he passes on ; and when be fiuds himself 
> 'gndually making progress, his thoughts become allured with pleasure 
■ the pursuit, which enables him to fix his attention on the subject, 
then, when he is able to follow a speaker, Phonography serves still 
letter as a mental discipline, because the atteution must be directed 
-to the single object in pursuit, which traius the mind to habits of 
watchfulness, self-control, and patient industry. During the last three 
years I have devoted the greater portion of my leisure hours to system- 
ttic study, and in that time I have acquired more intellectual improve- 
ment than in all the rest of my life put together. This advancement 
I attribute to my being able to write Phonogra])hy, and to the mental 
discipline I received in learning the art. "Without the aid of Phono- 
lography I could not have accomplished one-half of the work ; neither 
should I have attempted it, for the drudgery in writing longhand 
would have been a great obstacle in the way. This drudgery gives a 
reliictance to professional writers to engage in composition, as well as 
to mere tyros in learning. Dr Johnson no doubt felt the drudgery 
of writing the cogitations of his fertile mind, when he made the re- 
mark that he had always to set himself doggedly to write. Dr Gregory, 
in his Memoir of the life of that eminent divine, Robert Hall, very 
graphically describes how the operation of writing longhand acts upon 
an active mind while engaged in composition. Mr Hall, although 
one of the most distinguished writers of the English language, had a 
great reluctance to write ; and Dr Gregory, commenting on this, says : 
" There was the constant effort to restrain a mind naturally active, 
ardent, and rapid iu all its movements, to a slow progression ; nay, a 
fiirther effort, and to a mind so constituted a very irksome one, to bring 
the thoughts back from the ultimate issue to which they were iuces- 
santly hastening, again and again, by a comparatively sluggish course, 
the sQccessive links in a long chain." 

Since learning Phonography, one of my studies has been the Latin 
language. Here I found Phonography, of great use to me in writing 
exercises. I have also found it of great benefit to me in writing essays, 
taking notes of reading, corresponding with other phonographers, etc. 

I believe that if children, in the ordinary course of school education, 
were taught Phonography as an elementary branch of knowledge, they 
would find it of incalculable benefit in the higher branches of education. 
Besides this, the student would be in possession of a most important 
art, of the highest utility in almost every business or profession of life. 

JS»'M Sifoaand, May, 1866. ^.\. 
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PHONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 

Speech asid Wsitivq are the grand mediumifor theinterGhtiij 
of thought and affection, and thus for carrying on the neceseu 
intercourse of life. Between these two methods of communicatia 
there has always existed great disparity in point of facility ax 
dispatch. To ajteak, is an exercise comparatively rapid, easy, ax 
delightful ; to icritCt is felt by all to be tedious, cumbrous, and weai 
some, in an extreme degree. Is this disparity necessary ? or does 
result from the imperfection of our system of writing ? The hand 
as skilfully organized for the rapid execution of written charactei 
as are the lungs, larynx, mouth, tongue, and lips, for rapid speecL 

In this age of intellectual and business activity, the want of f 
expeditious method of writing is imiversally felt. — '* Who that 
much in the habit of writing, asks the English RevietOf " has n 
often wished for some means of expressing by two or three dash 
of the pen, that which, as things are, it requires such an expenditu 
of time and labor to commit to paper ? Our present mode of comm 
nication roust be felt to be cumbersome in the last degree ; unwortl 
of these days of invention : we require some means of bringing ti 
operations of the mind, and of the hand, into closer correspondence 

Shosthavd.— Systems of Shorthand based upon the commc 
alphabet, though considerably briefer than ordinary writing, a 
altogether incapable of supplying its place in the common busine 
of life. On this point, no more conclusive evidence can be necessai 
than is afforded by the fact that; notwithstanding the art of Stenogr 
pby has been employed in this country for nearly three centuries, unl 
the invention of Phouograpiiy, few, except professional reporters, mac 
a practical use of it. The illegibility of the old systems of Shorthai 
is proverbial, and the public iiave wisely refused to trust the recoi 
of their thoughts and deeds to its faithless keeping. 

PHONOGRAPnY. — The desideratum of a brief method of toritin 
briefer than the briefest Shorthandj and yet as legible as Longhan 
is supplied in Phonography, the invention of Mr Isaac Pitman, 
Bath. It is already used by many thousand persons in this countr 
in all our Colonies, and in America, with perfect fearlessness, for 8 
the common purposes of writing, — for correspondence, making e: 
tracts from books, book keeping, writing sermons, essays, etc., thi 
are to be read in public, and for reporting sermons, lectures, the pr« 
ceedings of law courts, and legislative assemblies, etc. It is a systei 
oi Phonetic Shorthand, as rapid, and as intelligible, as speech itself 

The following facts maybe taken asindicationsof the future gener 
adoption of Phonography : — No one who is practically acquainted wit 
the system, ever thinks of employing Longhand when writing to 
person who has a knowledge of the Phonetic Shorthand alphabet. Tl 
alphabet of the system, and the ability to read it, may be acquire 
in three or four hours* study. The ability to write Phonograp!iy f 
the rate of twenty words per minute, — the average rate at whic 
Longhand is written, — may be acquired by any one who can alread 
frritel^ufifhand, in from one to three moiiV,\\a, V!^<:coxC)Aw^VQ\.\\<5.\joLeuti 
Abi/hv and aptitude of the pupU,) V)y p^aclUw^ ^vom VtCvl vtvVwa 
~ ' r per day. By continued pTactice,'mcTeaa«i^\^tA^V3^^^^'<.vv.v 
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ind in six montlu the student of the art is able to report a sIo^f" 
speaker verbatim, at the rate of 100 words per minute. One or two 
months' additional practice will enable him to write at the average 
tate of public speaking, which is 120 words per minute. 

"It appears that the Bystem, wherever it is explained, meets a warm 
ttception from many persons. It impresses all with an admiration of its sim* 
pUcity and truthfulness, the result or the relation which it bears to natural 
arinoiples ; and hundreds and thousands have studied it so far as to be able 
w correspond in it. We find that four lessons have enabled us to convey 
tke system into our mind, and that only practice could be further necessarv 
to enable us to write it with ease and speed. — Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 

"A Corresponding Society of considerablynnore than a thousand advanced 
Itadents, has proved beyond question the adaptation of Phonography as 
a brief yet legible medium of written communication. It is much briefer 
than any Shorthand we are acquainted with." — BrUish Banner. 

To Clerotmev, Ministers, Authoes, etc., Phonography will 
be found an invaluable aid in facilitating the expression of thought in 
eomposition, in economising their time, and in relieving them from 
the drudgery at present inseparable from the use of Longhand writing 

" If anything that has been contrived is worthy of being called railroads 
ihis system of writing may be so designated. It is a railroad system litcrHlly 
~a true railroad by reason of its expedition — a railroad by reason of it- 
sase. * * * It is evident that a ^eat portion of the time spent in com, 
posing a sermon, or writing of any kind, may, by the aid of Phonography, 
De saved."— jReD. Vr Bc^es. 

"I have been writing for Professor Agassis during the last year, and 
within the last nine months have written from his dictation, and have copied 
out for the press, more than 1,000 octavo pages of 400 words each. He told 
me yesterday, that Phonography had enabled him to do more in one year, 
than he could havedonein three years withoutit ; and that he finds the fucili- 
tieswhiehit affords to him, to exceed very much the power of the human 
mind for work — for intellectual effort." — Dr EJtcin Leigh, Boston, U.S. 

To BusiirBSB, LiTBRAST AND Psofessionaj:. Gentlemen, etc. 
Phonography offers great advantages in making memoranda, and in 
expediting their business; in drafting or dictating important corres- 
pondence, official documents , reports, articles for the press, book-keep- 
ing,' etc. ; and, as far as their correspondents are acquainted with the 
tystem, *in using it in ordinary business letters. 

!nie constant use of Phon(^aphj enables the author of the system 
to accomplish, with comfort to hmiself, an amount of correspondence, 
and of literary, publishing, and commercial employment, which other- 
wise would occupy the whole time of three persons. 

The late Dr Campbell, in the Chrigtian Witness for Sept., 1849, writes,— 
'* Had we done nothing besides our correspondence, our fanction would 
have been no sinecure : it constitutes, although unseen, a heavy addition 
to oar visible periodical labours ; and, but for the constant aid of a body of 
Shorthand writers, for this and our general labours, it were utterlv impos- 
sible for us to get on. Job Orton, of honoured memory, in his celebrated 
Leitertf often thanks God for the discovery of Shorthand, and we not seldom 
echo the grateful aspiration." 

To Pbotbssional Repobtebs, and othebs, Phonography offers 
advantages, as a system for reporting, both in point of brevity and 
leribilitj, which are not to be found in any of the Stenographic systems. 

** We are often requested by correspondents to state what is the best pub- 
Bshed mratem ofSbortbaad, and occasionally it is requested. V^isX^^'voM^i^ 
asuae the beat work to make a verbatim reporter. It xna^ %SiN« \>cAi>DL ^orc«tv 
pendente mnd ounehea acme trouble in ftiture, if ^e atal* tYi»X uudwubtedX 
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ike betipubluhed tytttm qf Shorthand it Mr PUman'g Tkomographgr—'Mn^ 

ehenier Guardian, 

" In connection with the report of the excellent addresses delhrered it tht 
fn^eat demonstration on Thursday, of the opinions of averj large miioritT 
of the citizens of Bath, which will be found in oar columns this weo, we 
should state that, by the kindness of Mr Isaac Pitman, of this cifejr, we sn 
' enabled to give nearly a verbatim report of Mr Cobdeu's speech, cMcA em 
eompoeitorti have §et up from Mr Pitman'e notes" — Bath Journal, 

To Medical and Legal Students, and Yovva Men n 
GENERAL, Phonographj espcciallj recommends itself as a Taluabla 
auxiliary in the work of self-improvement, and as a means of taking 
notes of the addresses of professional lecturers, sermons, speeches, 
discussions, etc. ; for keeping a day or common-place book, making 
extracts from books, etc. ; thus collecting material for future thonght 
and reflection. 

** For nearly thirty years I haye been using a system of Shorthand, bit 
haye giyen it up lor Phonography, which is so complete, that I do nottiunk 
it possible to invent a better system. ^ I would strongly recommend Fho> 
uography to medical students, as it will be of the greatest service to Oum 
in their future h£e."—I>r Birt Davie$f Coroner for Birminghaxn. 

" Shorthand is a valuable accomplichment, one which I have often sees 
confer such advantages on its possessor, as have made me vow many times 
that I would acquire the art myself. It enables you to take out your peib 
cil at-^ moment's notice, and note down, o«r6a6'm, words perhaps ofinlnitB 
importance, and of which it may hereafter prove of great service to yoar> , 
self and vour clients to have an accurate record. So many instances of the 
truth 01 these remarks must be occurring to most of those prraent, that I 
shall sa^ no more upon the subject." — Samuel Warren, i»q., F,R.S. 

To Ladies, Phonography is recommended as a pleasing and useful 
accomplishment. The facility with which it may be written, render! 
it a most delightful medium for correspondence ; while for noting down 
the numerous ideas which daily present themselves to the mind,orfor 
transcribing the thoughts of others, when readine:, it is truly invaluable. 

« The large number of persons who have long practised Phonography, 
will all, with enthusiasm, proclaim its admirable adaptation to expren 
thought as it arises. How full and expressive are phonographic letters! 
None but those who have received them can form any idea of the poww 
which they have to call forth the kindly feelings of human nature, and the 
spirit of universal brotherhood. I have a letter now before me, from mj 
brother, which contains thirteen pages, with about 200 words in SacL 
making in all 2,600 words, written in about the same time that it woola 
take to speak them." — Mi$$ S.A. C, in the Phonetic Journal, 1 April, 1850. 

To THE Young in Schools and Seminaeies, Phonography 
shoiUd be imiversally taught, as conducing to the attainment of s 
just pronunciation. Its use also helps to ripen the buds of thought 
with which the young mind teems, and gives ease and grace in the 
art of composition. 

** The sooner our youth learn Shorthand, the more readily will they employ 
it when they become men. In reply to the ouestion, < What should ooys 
be taught ? ' one of the Oreeks wisely answerea, ' That which they will hats 
to practise when they become men.' " — Fitman't Hietory qf Shorthand. 

*' We should be glad to see a system of writing sounds popularly studied 
and brought into general use, were it only for the benefit that must result 
to popular articulation. We look upon Phonoin'aphy as a most valuable 
auxiliary in teaching the Art of Speech : and our object in treating of it in 
this work is, that we may, by its aid, teLdvatvce popular knovrledge ou the sub- 
Jectofspeeeb. We should anticipate great coooi,— xvot to vc\:vi\i\*N:\vya. ^<s«A^ 
but to the general interests of language ana ed.wc«.\\oTft--\X. w«r| Xs^i \xiw& 

>ali were a phonographer." — Alexander MelwiUe Bell. 
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* Maa proposes, but God disposes.*' Thb proverb receives an 
illustration in tbe history of the Spelling Reform. The ori- 
ator of tbe scheme of phonetic printing, for several years after 
had put in motion the forces that led up to it, was innocent of 
' intention to disturb our ** settled " orthography. He proposed 
*ely a phonetic system of shorthand writing ; the Divine Provi- 
ce so disposed events that it has resulted in a reformed ortho- 
phy for the English language. When Macaulay quoted our 
ittled *' orthography as a sign and a product of a high civilisa- 
.. he could not have been aware that there are two thousand 
ds variously spelled by good writers ; and he could not have 
icted that at least ten thousand others are spelled on no plan, 
that what is called English orthography is a mass of anoma- 
The late Bishop Thirlwall said, *' The public cling to these 
malies with a tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are 
ous of all encroachment on ground consecrated by prescription 
be free play of blind caprice." 
itman*s system of Phonetic Shorthand was published in 1837 

1842, when the advantages of a true system of spelling in the 
:ing of our language had been experienced by thousands of 
;ons, the commerce of ideas through the post which naturally 
e from the propagation of so facile a system of writing, sug- 
ed the thought that similar advantages would flow from petri- 
toriting, or printing. Very crude were the alphabets devised 
this purpose in the first volume of the Phonographic Journal 
ng 1842. The shapes of the letters were all new. It is not 
e expected that a traveler going through a country which has 
sr been explored, will take the shortest and easiest route. This 
, crude method of canying out phonetic printing was abandoned 
843, and it was resolved to employ a, 3, c as far as the letters 
esent distinct sounds, and add to the alphabet new letters for 
unrepresented sounds of our language, such as thin thin (^in), 
the different sound of th in then (den), sh in show (Jer), which 
lires a type as much as « in so (ser), etc. 

arious alphabets were proposed in the Phonotypic Journal dur- 

1843, and in September of that year the new letters that were 
lired to complete the common alphabet were ordered to be cut 

cast to match one of the founts in the type foundry of Messrs 
md J. Figgins, London. It is interesting to compare this first 
mpt at phonetic printing with new letters, with the matured 
labet of the present day. It is unneceesary to give a key to* 
second specimen, and that will explain the first. 

?EKUAPS Ala IZ NUeiN MDR FKOT WIA LROR AAN AE 
CZENT MOD OV ALFABETIK RATIN ; AND AE IVILZ AAT 
] AERFROM AR INWIUMERABEL. Db. PbA^1\.\ ^\^* 
IVZ, "AEIMPJJBFEK:S0NZ OVGL AL?ABT1TS, (^timSLltt^^ 
ia MiNZ LKSEPTED,) SiM TU ARGTD bSlVi^ liVOt TM TSLh.^ 



BIK AE PRODUKT OT DITXN SKIL, BUT AE BEZULT OT StJB 
A KONKURENS OY A K SI DENT AND OBADWAL TUPRST* 
IIENT, AZ OL IIIDMAN ARTS, AND WHOT WI KOL INYEK- 
ZONZ, D AER BERB TU : FOR SERTENLI, AE ALFABET8 IH 
lUS B£R ND MARKS OV AE REGXELARITI OT AE WVRKSOT 
NETIUR: AE MDR W'i KONSIDCRAE LATER AE MDRRIZOM 
Wi S{ TU ADMAR AER BUJTT, JUST F&DPaR^ONZ, AlO) 
KONSEKWENT FITNE8 TU ANSCR AER BESPEKTIY ENDE: 
WHERAZ, AE MDR Vfi EKZAMIN AE FORMER, AE MdB DE- 
FEKTS, SUJPERFLHIT1Z,AND IMPERFEK20KZ OV OL KIMDI, 

DU WI DisKUVER IN AEM." — Phonotypic Joumoly Jtm^ 

1844. 

Perhaps der is nv5ig merr frot wid eror dan de present mod or al- 
fabctik ritii) ; and de ivils dat fladerfrcim ar inniimerabel. Dr Priitti 
obzervz, " cle inaperfekjonz ov idI alfabets, (de Uibrui bj no minzek- 
aepted,) sim tu argi^ dem, not tu hav ban de prodskt or Divinakil, 
bvt de rez?(lt ot ssg a konksrens ov aksident and gradual im|»aiT- 
ment, az ol biimau arts, and whot wi kol inveiijons, it der berl to: 
for sertenlij de alfabts in i^s, ber no marks ov dc rcf^lariti ov de wvrb 
ov nstqr : de mor wi konsider de later, de mor rison wi si tu idiB|r 
der bi|,ti, JYst propor/onz, and konsek went iitncs tu anser drrrospektir 
endz : wheraz, de mor wi ekzaniin de former, de mor defekts, sqpar* 
fliuitiz, and iuiperfckjonz ov ol k[ndz, dm wi disk^ver in dem." 

The first alphabet was arranged by the joint efforts of Mr Isaao 
Pitman and Mr A. J. Ellis, B.A. 

In this present year, 1 875, the Spelling Reform ha^ entered on 
a new phase. It is now located in a commodious and conspicuom 
building, sixty feet in length, and five storeys high, in the centre 
of Bath. Steam power aud printing machinery are employed fOT 
the production of Fhonctic Journahf "Teachers," "Manuals," 
" Kepoiters,*' etc. Phonographers throughout the country have 
subscribed and paid for this building, and a gentleman residing 
in l^ewcastle-on-Tyne, Mr John Coltman, has given £300 for the 
production of tracts in advocacy of the Spelling department of the 
united Beading, AVriting, and {Spelling Keform. He proposes 
that the best papers and passages in defence of a phonetic ortho- 
graphy that have appeared in the thirty-three yearly volumes of 
the rhonvtic Journal be issued as tracts, and circulated, some gra- 
tuitously, and the rest at the nominal cost of ^d. per gross for 
two-page tracts, ^d. four pages, 1«. eight pages, and 2s. (or \i» 
each,) for sixteen pages. Fifteen thousand copies of each sheet 
of sixteen pages of these Extracts will be printed, two- thirds of 
which will be circulated as tracts, and one-thiid reserved for binding 
in volumes, to be sold at a low price. 

A iJb. parcel of Tracts explanatory ot 'P\iOTieV\c«VvoT^wjL^«iA.'«V«w&k 
PrJntiag, may be had from L Pitman, PYkoix«lMs l»&\.\\Aa\*»a»»i^*, VWiM«M*' 
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3ry pursuit in life it. is necessary to success that we have 
view of the object sought, and strong convictions of its 
ice. Without the first we shall not see our way, and 
the second we shall not walk in it with such energy as to 
le object. The object at which spelling reformers aim is 
esentation of speech on simple and unerring principles. 
le knows that our present spelling is a mass of confusion 
radiction. Our alphabet is deficient in letters to represent 
entary sounds of the language, — which it is the sole object 
s to represent, — and the few letters that we have we rais- 
in every conceivable and inconceivable manner. Spelling. 
[*8 have a strong conviction of the importance of rectifying 
1 preventing the waste of time which is occasioned by our 
to learn all the anomalies of English orthography before 
express our thoughts in writing. 

re not only seek to save time by writing, for each word,, 
se letters that compose it, and no more ; we wish further 
the simplest forms by which those sounds or letters cani 
sssed. Thus we have in view two objects that are per- 
3mpatible — to spell in accordance with speech, and to write 
thand charcters. 

mportance of the object we have in view it is impossible 
estimate, or to estimate with more than a distant approxi— 
to the truth. I think this will be evident if we consider - 
thought and affection comes by influx, and is not gener- 
originatedin our own minds. Indeed it is as impossible- 
rson to conceive an original idea, that is, to originate an 
it is for him to create a thing. An idea is a mental image- 
ng, and to think is to thing ^ or to see things by the eye of 
id. Seeing then that we derive our thoughts from others, 
en around us, from books written by men who have left 
from those '* ministering spirits " who, as the great Apostle 
us, are constantly with us, and they from others again, and 
mdl we come to the highest angels, who receive their ideas 
od, the Source of all ideas — it becomes a question of the 
interest, How can we facilitate mental communication ? — 
icilitate the intercourse of one mind with another is to gain 
dge faster. The view I have attempted to present of the 
)n or formation of ideas, namely, that it is from influx, by 
nication with other minds, is taught throughout the Holy 
res, and is expressly affirmed in the passage, " A man can 
nothing, except it be given him from heaven.'' 
see a proof of the truth of this in the difference between a 
teho, having little communication with other minds, has 
f two ideas in his head, and a citizen, whose mind, in con- 
le of being in constant communication wilhhia l<ft\Wv-^SSQL* 
a little world of ideas. 

are only two methods of commiinio&tioTi, — i\asft!^> V^ 
nd by direct or indirect visible Bigna oi iAa%a. Ol ^Qw 



the direct make /the cumbrous hieroglyphic writing laumi and 
used in China, which keeps that nation stationary ; the indirect 
•dgns of ideas make the facile alphabetic writing known and used 
throughout Europe. Communication by speech is possible only 
when those who wish to converse are in the same pl&ce ; comma- 
nication by sipis can be carried on when they are distant from 
each other. We are now come to that phase of civilization n 
which there is far more communication by signs— letters — than by 
▼ocal intercourse. ^ Hence arises the necessity of shortening the 
process of communication by signs to the greatest extent compati- 
ble with legibility. U he powers of speech are limited to the ut- 
terance of about 200 words per minute in private discourse, ani 
160 in addressing large audiences. The powers of ordinary writ- 
ing extend only to about 25 words per minute. Speech is to 
writing as six to one, and yet there is an immensely greater amount 
of information iranarted by writing than by speech. Communica- 
tion by means of printing— the noblest of the arts — can be effectetl 
with a degree of rapidity which seems to have no limit. 'Wenow 
produce. 15,000 copies of a large newspaper in an hour, and could 
produce 15,000,000 in the same time by employing the requisite 
number of hands. Our object then is to raise writing to the leyel 
of speech, and this is effected by the Phonetic Shorthand Alphabet, 
as thousands of witnesses are ready to testify. 

These general remarks seem to point to the conclusion that a 
reform of our spelling and the facilitation of the operation of 
writing, are as much necessities of the age as are gas, railwayi, 
the telegraph, and photography. 

' As to the prospects of the Spelling Reform I can only speak of 
them as similar to the prospects of the continuance of the eartbi 
of summer and winter, of seed-time andharvest. I am sometimes 
asked if I suppose phonetic spelling will ever become general, 
and I sometimes reply by returning the question— Do you think 
that the present anomalous spelling will continue fi-r ever? and 
I have never yet, I think, received an answer in the affirmative. 
Truth must prevail ; it is a portion of the kingdom of God, which 
is a kingdom of truth and righteousness. 

Just one word to phonographers in the form of exhortation — 
for we are all apt to flag in our efforts for good. Let us remem- 
ber that we are engaged in the erection of a literary and religious 
edifice that, as a means of increasing communication, and thus as 
an instrument of social happiness, will exceed our present sys- 
tem of writing and printing, as much as our magnificent system 
of railway conveyance is in advance of the means of locomotion 
that previously existed. Let us remember that we are working 
for the ages that are to follow us, and let us do our work well, per- 
sistently, and quickly. — I. Pitman inFhon. Journal^ 1859, p. 221. 

A ilb. parcel of TracU explanatory ot PlaotveWc S\EVQT^iWJL wA^^wi^ 
mtJng, maj be had from I. Pitman, PViotieUo la%U\Ax\*»^%x.>a.-,^*»k^^*a.^'iA. 
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In the pronunciation of the English language, foreigners find 
fpreat difficulty, resulting from the extreme difference between its 
orthoepy and its orthography, and also from the various sounds 
attached to the same combinations of letters. They cannot con- 
ceive why a should have four different sounds, as in hat, hate, ecUly 
rather, — or why ough should have four [seven] different sounds, as 
ineouffh, plough, through, erough [though, ought, loughf'j—or u 
three sounds, as in tub, tube, buU, 

Wliile the grammar of our language in consequence of the pau- 
city of its inflections, and the almost total want of genders, except 
those formed bv nature, is among the most simple in the world, 
the difficulty of the pronunciation to foreigners is probably not 
exceeded by that of any other language. Hence it frequently hap- 
pens, that foreigners, who have resided here for five ten,or fifteen 
jeajB, are unable to pronounce our language with tolerable correct- 
nes : whereas, Americans, English, and Irish, acquire the pronun- 
ciaton of the French or Spanish, in a year or two. 

In these observations I have do reference to some few sounds 
DOt to be found in other languages ; as the th, which very few 
foreigners can pronounce, although the rule by which it is enunci- 
ated, is very simple ; which is, to press the tongue against the upper 
teeth, and then try to pronounce the d of the German or French. 

For the last two hundred years, though the orthoepy of our 
Language has greatly varied, as is the case i^dth most languages, 
our orf^ograpnv has remained almost stationary, as may be seen 
by comparing tne edition of the Bible translated under James I. 
with those in use at present. The French orthography, during 
that period, has undergone very considerable changes ; and the 
Spanish and Italian stSl more. In both of the latter languages 
the orthography conforms to the orthoepy as much as possible. 
The following sentence in the Italian embraces all the sounds in 
that language ; insomuch that a foreigner who acquires the pro- 
nunciation of it, is qualified (to pronounce the entire literature of 
tliat language, as the same combinations of letters always produce 
the same sounds : — 

** Giaschedikno ek, che come non v'e c6sa che piti dispikccia a 
Dio, che ringratitudine, e Tinosserv&nza de' su6i precetti ; cosi 
non v*^ niente che cagioni maggiormente la desolazione di questo 
nniv^rso, che la cecitli e superbia degli udmini, la pazzia de' gen- 
tili, e r ignoranza, e ostinazione de'Giudei, e degli Scism&ticU" 

" €!askedmncr ss, ke kerme non ve kerss ke pi], dispiaqa & Dier, ke lin« 
gratituidine, e linerservanzs de sweri preqeti ; kersi non ye niente ke 
kajomi majerrmente Is deserlatzieme di kwester mniverser, ke la qzqitB e 
maperhB deVu wtrmJzu (or del wermini), la patzia d& ^enXtJ^i^ %\aAS< 
'MOMt^ £ oBtiaatidemB de Jmdei, b delii £ismalti(^** 



The Royal Academy of Madrid lately reffolated flie Spnndi orfbo- 
graphy, and rendered it conformable wit£ the <«^«ri«g orthoepT* 

The reason assigned for the perlinacions Tcriectian of any atteank 
to change the orthography of the English languagei la, that Of 
adhering to the old orthography, we can more icadily ascertain m 
etymologyof our words ! This object is at beat hardly plannth. 
It has not the weight of a feather, when pnt into the scale agaiMt 
the disadvantaue we experience in our intercourse witii foragneri^ 
from the difficulty they find in acquiring our prommciatian. 

Dr. Johnson, the great leviathan of lezicognphy' retained tiN 
« in ffovernour, and various other words of similar tenninatiian, 
wherein it is not sounded, hecanse those words are derived firafli 
the Frcnen gouverneur, &c., &c. ! ! — but spelled author widKMt 
the M, becnuse it was derived from the Latin auetor I ! 

Dr. Thornton published, in America, in 1790, a small booL 
which is styled " Cadmus, or a Treatise on Written Language," 
in which he recommended an almost total change of the oruog^ 
raphy, and introduced several new characters. 

William Pelham, a bookseller of Boston, published a work whid 
he called" A System of Notation, representing the sonnds of the il- 
phabetical characters, by a new application of the accents inpreseat 
use, with such additions as are neiessary to supply deficiencies.'' 

Ho published Rasselas, punctuated according to his system, and 
accompanied by the original on the opposite pages. 

Mr. Webster's idea went no further than to change the orthof* 
raphy in cases in which the discrepancy was very great. I amiex 
a lew specimens : — 

" The following collection consists of Essays and Fugitiv Peeee8, 
ritcen at various times, and on different occasions, az wil oppeer 
by their dates and subjects. 

" Most of thoze peeces, which have appeered before in periodical 
pnpors and magazcens, were published with fictitious signatures ; 
for I very erly discuvered, that altho the name of an old and res- 
pectable kanicter givs credit and consequence to hiz ritings, yet the 
name of a yung man iz often prej udicial to hiz performances. 

" During the course of ten or twelve yeers, 1 hav been laboring 
to correct popular errors, to assist my yung brethren in the road 
to truth and virtue : my publicat ons for theze purposes hav beeii 
numerous ; much time haz been spent, which I do not regret, and 
much censure incurred, which my hart tells me [ do not deserr. 
The influence of a yung writer cannot be so powerful or ezteosiT 
az that of an established karacter." 

Mr. Webster, in his preface, assigns strong reasons in favour of 

his proposed alterations, which it would be in vain to attempt to 

refute. — ^^Fhilosophy of Co?nmon Sense," published in (he U. States 

of America, 

A \\h. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Pbotwifo 
Printing, may be bad from I. ritman. Phonetic Institute, Bath ; post-paid, 6^ 
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I Speeches delivered at the Birmingham Phonetic Festival, 
in JDee'8 Boyal Motel, 18 July^ 1843. 

« are now in the bud, not one or two, but many inYentionfl, 
lly unfolding to our view, of whose powers and capabilities 
, as yet, form no conception, but which may hereafter riyal 
I already possess. The most sanguine cannot half conceive 
lay be accomplished in a few years by some of these, and 
lly by that whose triumphs and whose praises we have met 
;ht to celebrate^ It was fit, that in an age of activity and 
on. Phonography [based on phonetic science] should appear 
ence suited to such an age — a science that will soon become 
ence of the age, and the results of which will stamp the 
ter of the age. But its in.portance can be appreciated by 
tnly who know something of it. It has engaged my atten- 
>w for some time, and the more I know of it, the more 
>ndent its value appears. I regard it in a two-fold light ; 
leans of expressing sounds upon paper; and as an easy, 
, and rapid mode of writing language. In the former as- 
: is a science of a value that can never be rightly appreciated 
comes to be universally known. It must be applied to 
ig ; books, so printed, must begin to be commonly used ; the 
I of such books must be taught in our schools, not merely to 
as an accomplishment, but to whole schools, as the science 
ling ; it must be taught to persons of all circumstances and 
3S, before its true value can be at all rightly appreciated. 
3nevolent and sanguine mind will glance forward and real- 
anticipation the almost kicredioly rapid rate at which 
g, now so difficult an art, may then be attained by the 
; intellect, whether of ill-fed child, over-toiled operative, or 
rutalized savage. The science roust be thus reduced to the 
actual experience in the various modes hinted at, ere to the 
)ulk of mankind, its immense impoitance sLall appear evi- 
But, who that knows something of its beauties can help 
iring that by reducing the labor of overcoming the first 
ling-block in the road to knowledge, — the art of reading, — 
open up to the untaught millions of our race, opportu- 
of acquiring knowledge till now not dreamed of. Our 
naries will now no lotiger have to spend months in a hard, 
s, uninstructive effort to teach a false and absurd art, but 
s enabled, in as many weeks, or perhaps, in far less time, 
elightful process, to place in the hands of the wildest bar- 
i, a key to the knowledge of the world. — H. Edgar, esq, 

I business which I would particularly address you on this 
ig is, a plan which Mr Pitman has under hand, and which I 
lo doubt he will carry through successfully. It is Phono- 
-aphy. His intention is,, to have a perfect alphabet, which 
contain every elementary sound in the language, and no 
luous letters. Such^ I conceive, was every alphabet at ^*' 



flnt promnlgation ; tf fkr, at leasts u the aufhon of ihcm' 
capable of carrying their intentions into efiec-t ; therefDn I nik>] 
mit that what 1 am, in mj hnmble way, forwuding, it notni 
innovation ; it is a reatoration. Ton will, perhaps, give lae crattj| 
for being able to form a judf^ment in this matter, when I wr I 
have been employed in teaching the pronunciation of the EnpUt 
langiia^^e, for nearly the whole of the present century. 

Inquiries have been made with respect to tiie possibility flf 
bringing forward a phonetic alphabet, and it is found that £60 wiH 
be sufficient to try the experiment. I find too that Mr Htman ku 
a thousand subscribers to his Journal, and it so happens thst t 
thousand shillings are £60. I venture, therefore, to suggest tbit 
every subscriber to the Journal should give tbe amall sum of OM 
shilling, and the £50 would be thus advanced. I would not n- 
commend it to be urged on any person to aubaeribe any gnal 
sum ; but if anyone, in his wealth and bounty can make his shil- 
ling into a pound, or his pound into ten pounds, it will be wsQ; 
but I do not urge it. If I have your approbation, I shall have doae 
something towards the promotion of so good a work. — T, Wm EiU^ 
etg., father of Sir Rowland Hill, the Post Office Reformer. 

At the seventh annual Birmingham Phonetic Feativa!, 1849| 
Mr Hill, then in his 87th year fbe died in 1851) said,— 

I hope I can muster strength of lungs to be heard within t 
limited circle. Time has been when I had the pleasure of address- 
ing 10,000 of my fellow-townsmen, and could be heard by all, I 
believe, by the remotest. Those days are past. To be heard, I 
will do my best My task will be short; and I trust to your 
indulgence, which I have often experienced, for the absence of all 
8everit> of criticism. [It may be remarked, that Mr Hill spoks 
in a clear, firm tone, distinctly audible to all in the room, by 
whom he was listened to with profound attention.] So much bai 
been done by the numerous able speakers that have preceded me, 
that little is left to be M-ishcd for ; still less, perhaps, it will be 
in my power to accomplish. There is one feature of Phonotypy, 
which, as far as I can recollect, has not been touched upon by 
any preceding speaker, — and I have watched them with the 
closest attention, — and which you will allow me to rest upon for 
a short time, as a most important secondary purpose — if it bt 
secondary— of Phonotypy. It is this. Learning the romanie 
miscalled *' orthography " at the earliest age, we learn to rest our 
faith upon authoriiy. If a child asks, " How can it be that 
jeCy double o, d spells ffi^dy while b, /, double o, d spells not bllidi 
but bludy ' what answer can you make to that child ? You can only 
say, *' Such is the usage ; so your grandfather spelt, so he pro- 
nounced ; so I spell, so I pronounce ; so you must spell, so yoa 
must pronounce." Now let us consider what is the effect of this. 
Instead o (teaching that child the true way to learn, instead of 
teaching him analogy, which is the great foundation of all out 
reasoning, we teach him what may be called coun/^ranalogy; v« 



I that instead of haying to go alopg a straightforward, 
e path, he is to pursue a crooked, mazy road, in which 
ays in danger of losing himself, — in which he cannot 
ray without a guide, and yet can meet with none. He 
;^s up in helplessness. A child that is perpetually dan- 
eading-strings, will never he able to walk with vigor 
Lf. Keep him in a go-cart seven years, and then send 
and see what a tottering concern he will make of it. 
16 eflfect of our miscalled orthography. "We learn to trust 
rity when we are young, we depend upon authority as 

up. We don't ask what dress will keep us warm, or 
it is becoming, but what is the fashion. Our daughters 
!S ask, What bonnet did Lady So-and-so appear in at 
' and they shape their bonnets accordingly. But, my 
nds, far be it from me to bear upon the honor of the 
)x. What do we men do? I will tell you what we 
[ will also tell you what we do not. You see me driven 
icessities of age to cover my half-bald head with a cap. 

excellent friend, a relation of mine, I have no doubt 
I his life, because he had not the courage to cover his 
:he manner that I do. A younger man than myself by 
ibur years, he has been dead five or six. Such is the in- 
f fashion. And we men are as anxious about our coats, 
ets, and hats, as those whom we look to as following 
lore impb'citly. But fashion does not end in dress. It 
:8elf into all our movements. Look to politics, look to 
look to all our proceedings, and see how we are governed 
rity. Authority, 1 grant, in many cases, leads correctly ; 
which leads, can misleady and it is our duty to learn how 
urselves from being misled ; and in order that we may 
jngth for that purpose, — or, at least, that our children 
e it, — let us begin with them betimes ; let them use a 
alphabet, I care not what it be, — let it be phoneitc — let 
less of orthography be straightforward, unembarassing. 
I learn what is true, and what is good : and Phonotypy 

effect, and will train the child in the exercise of his 
\ powers. There is an old maxim — bi^t I have learnt 
3 some old maxims — there is a maxim 2,000 years old, 
usage is based the decision, the right of dictation, and the 
of language." I deny that ; and you, as a phonotypic 
, will go with me. My friends here, on the right and 
iting to Messrs Pitman and Ellis,) are gigantic opponents 

They say usage is not, and shall not be, the standard 
a or alphabetic language ; and they are right. They are 
^antic efforts, and I have the means of knowing what 
rts are. It may appear wonderful, but I can say, with 
nth, that I was a student of the phonetic art for three 
of a century before I saw it brought out. I saw it 



have heard the word want (wont) pronounced want (pant), 
ordinary orthographer inform us how that word is pronoun^ 
must use the same letters to express the provincial, as h 
express the correct sound [namely, want in hoth cases, ii 
wont for the true, and want for the erroneous pronunciati 
Phonotypy.] I will give you another. Water, in "Worces 
is cold water; in another district water ; and in a third p 
wiater. Now let rae ask these patrons of the establish! 
graphy, how will they convey these sounds in the dialect 
own county ? How will they go, then, to the East Indi 
native Americans, and native AMcans ? how will they 
by writing? how the people there speak ? I say that t 
sities for Phonotypy are so pressing, that we cannot be su 
thankful to the men whose zeal, labor, and indomitable 
ance, and whose personal self-sacrifice have brought for 
glorious era. My friends, J find myself nearly exhausi 
you allow me one moment P Will you allow me, stant 
the verge of life, to call ^our attention for a moment to t] 
ons Author of all that is good, from whom proceeds all 
enjoy. It is he, — ^it is his power that has inspired our fri 
which has given us this glorious prize. Will you join ] 
ment in devout aspirations to him, that be will forward 
work, that he will bring it to an issue. The fountain \( 
not sprung out of the earth six years ago, when I had 
happiness to propose, in such an assembly as this, a sul 
for the purpose of bringing out Phonotypy, [alluding t( 
cum stance that Mr Hill first proposed a subscription fo 
matrixes for nhonftfic lettAw*. at thft first. TJirmino-hftm Pbnr 
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usuftllj managed, it is a dreadful task, indeed, to learn, 
sible, a more dreadful task to teach, to read. With the 
unters, and coaxing, and gingerbread, or by dint of reit- 
n and terror, the names of the four-and-twenty letters of 
bet are, perhaps, in the course of some weeks, firmly 
le pupil's memory. So much the worse ; all these names 
rb him, if he have common sense, and at every step must 
trogress. To begin with the vowels ; each of these has 
ifferent sounds, and consequently ought to have several 
different signs, to distinguish the letter in different cir- 
>8. In the first lesson of the spelling-book, the child 
th, a-b makes ab (ab) ; (^) b-a makes ba (be). Ihe in- 
if any general inference can be drawn from this lesson — 
hen a comes before b, it has one sound, and after b, it 
er sound ; but this is contradicted by and by, and it ap- 
a after b has various sounds, as in ball (bol), in bat (bat), 
er). The letter t in fire (i}r) is i (|) as we call it in the 
but in fir (fer) it is changed ; in pin (pin) it is changed 
» that the child, being ordered to affix to the same sign a 
f sounds and names, and not knowing in what circum- 

> obey, and in what to disregard the contradictory in- 
imposed upon him, pronounces sounds at hazard, and 

ositively to the last ruled case, or maintains an apparently 
truly philosophic and sceptical silence. Must e in petp, 
e in where (wher), and e in her (her), and e in fear (fir), 
lied e (i) alike P The child is patted on the head for 
as it ought to be pronounced in future (fiitiir) ; but if, 
ing this encouragement, the pupil should venture to 
3 M in ffun and bun in the same way (gi^n and biin), 
.evitably be disgraced. Pain and shame impress precepts 
mind ; the child, therefore, is intent upon remembering 
lound of M in bun ; but when he comes to busy ^bizi), and 
arial), and prudence (prmdens). his last precedent will 
fatally astray, into (bvzi, bvrial, prsdens), and he will 
called a dunce. 0, in the exclamation oh ! (9) is happily 
its aphabetical name ; but in to (tu) we can hardly know 
and in morning (moini^) and tconder (winder), it has a 
. a fourth additional sound. The amphibious letter y, 
either a vowel or a consonant, has one sound in one char- 
i two sounds in the other ; as a consonant, it is pronounced 
irday (yesterde) ; in try (trj) it is sounded as i ( j) ; and in 
, and in the termination of many other words it is sounded* 

types have been introduced in this quotation, partly to make 
tne tfy« those variations of sound which a reader would make evi- 

> ear, and partly to show their great ease in teaching children to 



like t (short r«) . Hast a cHld Imow all tliis by intuiti 
be w)iippc(I into him ? But he must kno«r a g:reat dea 
ho can read the most common words. What length o 
we alluw him for learning when « is to he sounded 
like « ; and how mnch longer time shall we add for le 
s shall be pronounced «A (/), as in sure I'/mr), or £ as 
the sound of which last letter, s, he cannot, by ani 
obtain from the letter zed^ the only name by whici 
taught to call it P How much time shall be allowed i 
for teaching a docile pupil, when y is to be soundec 
when hard (g). There are many carefully wordw 
spt'lling l)ooks, specifying before what letters, and i 
tions § shall vary in sound; but unfortunately tt 
ditiicult to be learned by heart, and still more difficult 1 
These laws, however positive, are not found to b< 
application ; or, at least, a child has not always v 
apply them upon the spur of the occasion. In coming 
Good gentleman^ get an ivgcnious grammar (Gud jen 
injinivA gramar), he may be puzzled by the nice dis 
to make in pronunciation in cases apparently simila 
not yet become acquainted vnih all the powers of t 
letter. In company with A, it assumes the cbarac 
tough (t^f) ; the next time he meets it perhaps, or 
possible in the same circumstances, is in the wore 
but now g is to become a silent letter, and is to pass 
tlio cliild would commit an unpardonable error if 1 
incoj^nito as his late acquaintance /. Still all tL 
dini( ultics ; a moment's reflection must convince us, 
inj^ the (oinmon names of every consonant in the 
prc»mre a child for misery when ho begins to spell 
pose that, after having learned the alphabet a c hild \ 
to th«' read the words, Ilcre is some apple pit. Tie w( 
the letters thus: — Acheare iv8 csotme apepvclc pe 
cpo'enij cpjpieli p.ijj)* With this pronunciation, l 
never decipher these simple words (anil guess the; 
sym apcl \)^'. It will be answered perhaps, that i 
pectcd to read as soon as he has learned his alf 
initiation of monosyllabic, dissyllabic, trissyllabic, a 
words is previously to be submitted to ; nor after thi 
are the novices capable of p* rforraing, with propriety 
of reading whole words and sentences. By a diffe 
teaching, all this waste of labor and of time — all th 
rules and exceptions — and all the consequent co 
understanding of the pupil, may bo avoided. — ** Fi 
tioHy hy Maria and R. S. Edgeworth ;" 2nd edition ^ 
vol, 1, chap, 2, pp. 62, 67. 

A. lib. p«ro«l of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shortha- 
rrintiog, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bat 
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. of a simple, perfect, and universal language as a 
communication for all nations, has long been a favorite 
of philosophic minds ; but it has been reserved for ^he 
i to witness the first decided step towards the attain- 
s most desirable object ; which is, a common alphabet 
iidges. This has been effected by the construction of a 
phonetic notation, better adapted than any hitherto 
le written expression of the sounds of every known 

-overbial saying, that " Truth lies in a well :" so we 
•eat labor attendant on this and other pre-eminently 
}ts is not so much that of making new discoveries as in 
valuable machine from the dust and lumber which the 
f false custom and the indolence of ages have suffered 
lie upon it. The nearer we approach to the truth the 
[ be the simplicity of our inventions ; and it is a quality 
the productions of genius, that almost everyone, on in- 
em, is surprised that a thing so easy and so obvious to 
t understanding had not previously been suggested to 
nd. 

it of this new method of printing -consists in this ; that 
nds of the human voice used in the articulation of our 
re represented each by a distinct type or letter. The 
unds are much fewer in number than a person unac- 
:o the scientific investigation of languages would sup- 
the English language has been found to contain not 
jix essentially different simple sounds, which are usually 
}ls ; and these are formed into words by not more than 
•imary articulations or consonants, together with an 
hard breathing represented by the character h. 
ious, from the principles here laid down, that a person 
)nversant with the practical use of the entire system of 
station, would be able to write down from the speaker's 
igh not so rapidly as the usual rate of utterance, and 
to read, the words of a foreign language, though he 
jntirely ignorant of their signification. That such is 
ise, we, and many others, have had visible proofs, 
le circumstance of an art, which has been misnamed 
it/f being usually taught at all our public schools, some 
ve been induced to believe that such a science as Or- 
really exists as applied to the graphic expression of the 
]guage. In this, we hesitate not to say, they are en- 
iken ; for a more disorderly, lawless, and diflScult mode 
ng the sounds of the fclnglish language than the one now 
Id scarcely be contrived by the most inveterate enemy 
improvement. But this method has been made the 
bsurdity of the age, by the labors and authority of lexi- 
, who ought, in the first instance, to have attempted ita 



graphy ever yet presented to the British public ; and as t 
cannot but warmly recommend it to the notice of those w 
experienced the excessive labor and difficulty of instilling 
infant mind that appalling tissue of absurdities involved 
present practice of misspelling words. 

We would ask anyone who objects to the abandonmei 
absurd and difficult style of spelling, merely because it is 
Have we not already made some alterations in our method 
lin^ since the days of Chaucer ; and if these changes ha 
rather for the worse than for the better, why should we n 
an easy, practical, and perfect system, and leave the old 
to the dead languages, to which it properly belongs ; als< 
use of antiquarians in tracing the derivation of words ? It | 
no other possible use that we can conceive. 

In order to effect such alteration, it is not absolutely n 
that we should have, as in France, a supreme literary 1 
having the power to give to its decisions the force of an a 
which shall render them binding on the public. It is 
wiser method to let the system rely on its own intrinsic 
without attempting the smallest infringement on the r gh 
sonal liberty ; we have but to form a society, to issue oi 
cations at a moderate cost, to lay both systems fairly be 
public, and we have not the slightest hesitation in coni 
that ancient maxim, " Magna est Veritas, et prsevalebit." 

T.ilra oil nflioi* rrranf offomrkfa frt Vtonofif mnnlrin/l 1-Viia a- 
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r Johnson says, " Language was, at its beginning, merely oral, 
all words of necessary or common use were spoken before 

were written ; and, while they were unfixed by any visible 
!, must have been spoken with great diversity, as we now 
rve those persons who cannot read, to catch sounds imper- 
y, and utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous 
jn was first reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavored 
[press, as he could, the sounds which he was accustomed to 
ounce, or to receive ; and vitiated, in writing, such words as 
) already vitiated in speech. The powers of the letters, when 

were applied to a new language, must have been vague and 
ittled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the same 
ids by different combinations." 

Te are so familiar with our common mode of writing, that we 
aently do not see the full extent of its inconsistencies and ab- 
ities ; but they are more fully seen when we engage in the 
cult task of teaching a foreigner or a child to read our lan- 
ge. In consequence of each letter having so many different 
ids, and the same sound being represented in so many ways, 
, a dreadful task. It has been found, by careful calculation, 
; out of the 50,000 words contained in our language, there are 
T fifty in which the names of the letters, taken consecutively, 
» the sound of the word ! Many words are so glaringly incon- 
)nt, that not a single letter of which they are composed, as to its 
i^y is heard ! Such are the words, cough, cow, of, as, etc. There 

rule, order, or method in our spelling ; each word has to be 
nt separately ; and if it were not for our constant practice in 
ling and writing, orthography would be a more difficult study 
a it is at present. Several years have been spent in construct- 

a system of writing free from these defects, and of so simple . 
laracter, as to be capable of general adoption. Everyone will 
ait that the phonetic principle of writing is the only correct 
t — ^that is, to write every word exactly as it is pronounced ; and 
t every deviation from it is only error, to which we accustom 
selves by habit ; ^and, from having so long practised this 
oneous method, our so-called orthography is got into the state 
justly described as '* one great falsehood, composed of almost as 
uy lesser untruths as there «re words in the language, all 
inging from one fountain, namely, an imperfect alphabet." It 

1 been found impossible to effect a reformation with our present 
habet, '* in which neither does each letter represent a distinct 
ind, nor are all the simple sounds provided with letters ; the 
habet being redundant in three consonants and deficient in six 
laonants and nine vowels." Hence it follows, that in order to 
)11 corre>'tly we must have a new alphabet, which ought to 
isist of all the elementary sounds of which our language is 
npoBed. A simple sign should then be appTO]^nsL\j^V^ ^^j^ 
ad/ and to expiesa our language correctly iix'wn\Aii!g,\Xi<bTSia:^&&^ 



representing tlie sonnds of which the words are compoe«^ dwdl 
be written. This is precisely what has been so betotiAiDr 
acrooip'isbed in the Phonetic Alphabet* which is a philosofldBtt 
mode of writing, bv means an of alphabet, comprising ^ tiSed^ 
mentiiry ttoundu in language, arranged in natural order, eaeh«iHl 
having its own appropriate simple tign. 

Nirli Q7 yirx after do pvblikrjon or Fonografi, de rapid spied sr 
de sistem ax a brif, bqtiful, and trui mod ot rjtig, prompted de de^ 
for a korespondig me^od ov printi^ ; and de wel-dijested sisten tf 
cletncntari soundz, (lat forma de besis or Fonografi, servd ikwalivd 
az a founde/on for Fonotipi. 

It will be seen by this short specimen that Phonotypy is captUi 
of giving the exact pronunciation of each word, and that eooM- 
quently a word cannot be erroneously pronounced but by mis-ieid- 
ing the letters. By making as few alterations as possible in thl 
old Roman alphabet, there are but few words so altered as not to 
be recognised at first sight, and the eye soon gets reconciled to tiis 
improveotent ; whereas, had a new alphabet been adopted, tin 
change would have been so great, that our language would not 
have been known. In Pbonotypy, the slightest variations of pro- 
nunciation can be made visible to the eye, as e£EeotaaIly as, Irf 
the living voice, they are made audible to the ear. Some peopu 
view the idea of a reformation of our written and printed median 
of communic ition as Utopian and visionary, and think phom^- 
phcrs must be phonomaniacs to attempt such a change ; but if 
they noinparo our present spelling and printing with that of a hit 
hundred years ago, they will see that a greater change hat beea 
made than what is now attempted. The change from the old 
black letter to our present Koman character was a great improve- 
ment ; but that cannot bo said of the changes in the orthography, 
which, though quite as many as we would now make, were for the 
worse rather than for the better ; while the alteration now proposed 
would do away '^ ithall the evils attendant upon a false orthography. 

To learn to read on the phonetic principle, would require 
scarcely one-tenth of the time and labor that are neccessary with 
our present misnamed letters. "Words would then be spelled by 
the letters or sounds of which they are composed, and the child 
would have but to name the letters of a given word, and he would, 
at all times, obtain its exact pronunciation. The missionary 
Williams wisely acted upon this plan, in reducing the South Set 
Islanders* languages to writing. He says, in his Eaierpriset, 
<* As each word is spelled precisely as it is pronounced, no diffi- 
culty is experienced in teaching the children spelling. They have 
only to be instructed in the sounds of the letters, and when these 
are acquired they consequently spell the longest word with ease." 
Such will be the case with our cliildren when phonetic spelling if 
generally adopted. 

A )lb. parcel ef Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Pbonctie 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Inatitute, Bath; post-paid, 6d 
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oil OH. (OhyouGE!) 

"he Count Antonio, a young Italian gentleman, on a yisit to 
fland, for the purpose of learning the language, is taking a 
k with his friend and tutor, Mr Beauchamp (BiQam). Scene, 
•een lane between meadows. 

ount Antonio (speaking with a very slight accent) ". " But how 
atiful it is, the place. In Italy we have more equal, more hot 
ither, and less of wet ; but I should willingly exchange our 
ness for this most beautiful verdure." 

ir Beauchamp : " Upon my honor, John Bull must feel quite 
ud of such a compliment from the denizen of a climate like 
ira ! But you are right : among your vines, your luscious 
its, under your clear sky and geniaJ sun, I have often longed 
a meadow such as this over the hedge. It seemed as if the 
re sight of it would quench my thirst." 
)ount : " I can understand. It is very fine." 
if r B. : ** The great drawback is, that we can never make sure 
enjoying it thoroughly, for though there seldom passes an en- 
) day in which one cannot get out of doors at all, yet the frequent 
OS make the ground wet, and often make one pay the penalty 
a rheumatism for rural indulgences." 

Zrount : " Ah, I know it well. When I first came to England 
lad a cow, and kept it for a long while." 
Mr B. : " For the sake of the milk f" 

Count : ** Why, old Mrs Johnson prescribed ass*s milk to get 
.of it." 

Mr B. : " To get rid of what ?" 

Count : " The cow. She said it would settle on my lungs." 
Mr B. : '' Ha ! ha ! Excuse me, my dear Count. I admire 
t cannot imitate the politeness of you Italians, who never laugh 
yerbal Blunders. A cow is a female ox. We call your infiic- 
m not a cow (kou), but a cauf (kof)." 

Count : " A cauf! Ah, I shall never learn all your diverse 
3des of speaking the words." 

Mr B. : " Do not despair j you have got on wonderfully ; you 
eak almost like a native already, and only want time to learn 
e irregularities of the language, which I must confess are 



imerous." 



Count : " It is all irregularity ! I do believe, truly, that al- 
ost every word is pronounced unlike all the rest." 
Mr B. : " Come, you exaggerate." 

Count : " Scarcely ; there is hardly any rule that applies to 
ore than half a dozen words ; and very often the same charac- 
rs are pronounced in different modes. Your own name is ex- 
nple. Beau champ, which you call Beecham. What is 
le use of the a, the ti , and the p^ in that word ? And evea this 



I 



fantastic mode of pronoiincin^ it ia not fixed. Am is pranoBBBii : 
all ways. Tou might lay, Littie Miaa BeteAam ia the bcMtel 
of infant btfavty," (de bcr-idial or infiEmt bi^ti). 

Mr B. : " Ha ! ha ! Tou are a moft complimentary phfldo^" 

Count : " The &ct is, the pronuneiation is only to be tB^oM; 
by the study of every indi\idual word. What a labor ftr a 
foreigner ! A general key to it will never he found, fhanf nft 
like a diamond." 

Mr B. : *' Soft like a diamond P I bdiere a diamond in At 
hardest substance in nature. Nor do I see how that wldeh JM 
complain of as hard, can be soft." 

Count : " Soft P Do you not say ; or aeeked P" 

Mr B. : *' I comprehend ; you mean 9omffht (sot), which remili 
me that you should have said though (dcr), not thauf*' (tferf). 

Count : ** That o ugh again I it is my slow (slv) of DesponL 
To conquer the difficulty is a job as taw as the sounds aze nv; 
— as raw as the voice of a daw or chaw." 

Mr B. : Chaw P Tou should have said ahu, hy the by, «2i^ 
(slou), not slow (sler). By taw (to), I suspect you mean tm^ 
(tvf) ; but what do you mean by being as raw as a ehaw** 

Count: ''Chaw (go) P Is there not a bird, a Comish cihir; 
and its voice is raw, is it not P" 

Mr B. : A ehvff^ a chough (gvf^ ; and, as 3rou say, its voioe if 
ruff (ry f) . The bird you may call raw, until it is cooked." 

Count : Your corrections serve only to mislead me, you Ml 
You may knead the language into as many shapes as easily tf 
duff." 

Mr B. : *' Doe, dough (dcr)." 

Count : ** Dough, — and therefore you might draw a rule about 
it as easily as you might plo (pier) a furrow in Low Iron, or Low 
Swilly, or any other low." 

Mr B. : " Plough (plou) you mean ; and you should say Lock 
(Lok) Swilly, and I suppose Lock -Iron; but you seem moM 
learned than I am in British geography." 

Count : " Enoc (enok). It is hopeless." 
MrB. : '' Enoch r 

Count: ** JSasta, basta" (enough, enough). 
Mr B. J " Oh ! enough " (enyf). 

Count: "I shall never get thruff it I Ough ! I have^ 
dotily (fot doutili— fought doughtily) with the difficulty ; but iti 
thoraufly (dyrerli — thoroughly) impossible to conquer. I hsTi 
toeked (sokt — sought) for a clue to the labyrinth, as eagerlv as—* 
pig at his true (trui— trough). All I have gained is kmt (nont- 
uoxLght).—*' Story-Tellerf*' June^ 1843. 

A ilh narcel of Tracts expUnatory ot Y\kOiv«>^o>\j»T«MRA»A'«^n^ 
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ACT FOR THE AMENDMENT OP THE 
ORTHOGRAPHY OF SXIRNAMES. 

deieas direra and sundiT persons, subjects of Her Most 
IS Majesty, Victoria, of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
er of the Faith, are known, called, and designated by cer- 
mames, which are spelt one way and pronounced another; 
ereas such names are so spelt that nobody upon earth could, 
eir spelling, have the remotest idea of their pronunciation ; 
on whereof, others, faithful subjects of Her said Majesty, 
tinually led into mistakes in the utterance of them, thereby 
giving great offence to their owners, and ezx>osing them- 
into derision and ridicule, to their no small discomfort and 
;K>sure of mind; and moreover, whereas a great many other 
miences are by the same means occasioned ; 
it enacted. That, from the passing of this Act, henceforth, 
r ever, no Person calling himself Chumley^ shall spell his 
yudmondeley ; and that all manner of Persons who think 
to spell their names Cholmondeleyy shall pronounce their 
mes, and have them pronounced of others, precisely as they 
It ; that is to say, as words of four syllables, with a due 
tinct emphasis (m each. 

d whereas the name of Beauehamp is of French origin, be 
.er enacted that the said name shall be sounded of all men 
iy as possible after the French manner, and shall not be 
need Beeeham under any pretence whatever ; and that all 
r of Persons calling themselves Beeeham shall write and spell 
ames and shall have them written and spelt accordingly ; 
d always that in case they prefer to spell them Beechum, 
all be at liberty to do so. 

like manner be it further enacted, That Marjoribankt shall 
t Marchbanks ; WemyaSf Wims ; and ColquhouHf Oohoon ; 
lot, then that they sdso shall be pronounced as they are 
nd not in any other manner. And furthermore, Be it en- 
That all other names not expressly mentioned in this Act 
) spoken according to their Orthography. And, lastly, Be 
;t€Ml, That any person of what degree soever, offending 

any one of the provisions of this Act either by spelling his 
me, or that of anybody else, differently from the way in 
tie pronounces it, or by pronouncing it differently from the 
r in which he spells it, shall forfeit for each offence a sum 
eeding Five Shillings." 
e above Bill is not Imely to do as much good to the countrr 

that has been as yet introduced into Parliament this 
, Funeh will allow himself to be shot. — Punch, 18 May 1844. 
sefs Opinum on the above Act, — IthasbeendeloicmVxife^^iliK^jtiSt. 
U are ttamee, which are added over and above (sur) V> 



attention to the absurd spelling of words — " Well to be su 
very strange that we never noticed it before T* And so i1 
millions who still go groping along ae did their fathers befo: 
through the sombre, sinuous, and ill-proportioned chamb 
foul and musty castle, called orthography, alike uneons 
their own uncnyiable situation, and the bright sun of ] 
truth that is so gloriously beaming about them. Oh ! 
felicitous insensibility! If "ignorance is bliss," sure 
theirs is a condition of bliss who are pursuing a mode of 
full of incongruities and nonsense, and yet are insensibJ 
There are oases even in this " desert '* though : I will ; 
you of one. A short time ago, two youths, about tweWe 
teen years of age, haying had no education, I believe, but 
they had deriyed from the Sunday-school, were one day ( 
to enter the lists and run a tilt with each other, with a 
trying their respective orthographical prowess. After a fc 
had been broken, without much injury ensuing to eithe: 
one of them assuming the air of a pedagogue — excuse m^i 
ing the metaphor — yet having, withal, a sly twinkle in the 
of his eyes, as much as to say, " Now I've got you !" inte: 
the other in this wise, " Can ta spell pop ?'* " Pop ? po^ 
plied the other, apparently not a little indignant that so 
word should have been proposed, and with the evident ii 
of posing him. "Pop?" repeated he contemptuously, * 
should think I can!" "Well, let's hear thee, then." dc 
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THE PUTUEE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

^ J*ap0r read before the Leeds Shorthand Writer^ Association, 
Sth October, 1876, by Mr J, ff. Moore. 

In all ages of the world, to a greater or less extent, a desire haa 
"been felt for some means of breaking down the barriers which have 
opposed themselTes against intercourse between nations, in the 
farm, of differences of language. It is not my intention on the 
present occasion to go back to the beginning of human speech, or 
to try to discover the origin of the^e differences of language ; it is 
■ufficient for my purpose to note the fact of their existence. It may 
"be said that the pressure of this want was not felt with equal se- 
TeiitY during the earlier ages, whilst the number of those who 
travcued was but small ; but from the time of the revival of 
learoing in Europe, and especially from the 18th century down- 
wards, the vast number of scholars sent out by the several univer- 
sities and schools of this country and the Continent, men of kindred 
tastes and feelings though of alien blood, have manifested their 
desire for fraternal intercourse by the expedient of adopting what 
VBS called a lingfta franca, or a language in which all scholars of 
whatever nation could speak and write. This language was the 
Latin, which, down to about 100 years ago, was used as a 
oommon vehicle of communication between men of learning and 
culture throughout Europe. All important scientific and other 
treatises were written in it, and all works which were intended for 
dlrculation over Europe. The works of Melancthon and Calvin, 
the "Novum Organum" of Bacon, the " Principia" of Newton, 
and the whole of the scientific and theological works of Swedenborg 
may be taken as cases in point. Bacon gives the reason for writing 
in Latin in these words : — ** I do conceive that the Latin volumes, 
being the universal language, may last as long as books latrt" 

The exigencies of intercourse between Governments have 
also requiied the adoption of a common language. French 
has generally been employed for this purpose, and do^vn to a 
zeeent period has had exclusive possession of the field ; latterly 
also trenching somewhat upon the ground formerly occupied 
by the Latin as the language of science and art. But signs 
are not wanting that this will not always be the case. Looking 
over the Phonetic Journal for some years back, I find a short but 
interesting passage upon this point, which I will here quote. 

** In modem histori, Frenq hoz bin fur a log tjm de ofi/al lar)^wej ; 
de laf)gwej ov politifanz, ov diplomats, ov interna/onal relejonz, ov 
sjensez, ov arts ; in fakt, de laggwsj in whig, b^ a sort ov tasit :!;nder- 
■tandig, de diferent ne/onz ov de wvrld agrid tu cksprcs and intcrgenj 
komon idias. Frans reprezentcd dc emp^r, do papdom, do monarki 
ov de spoken az wel az ov de riten wvrd. 

"Bv% aJag, der ar nou ainz envf abrod tu indiket Aat "wi \«\>Mcq W 
£cr itttu mtmu'g for die monarki. 3.e fakt kan no loi^^et Vi-Vv^ftTi. 
Ai d0 Freag Ja{fgwej im luuiQ ground ; dat feom yai W-sit, '\\.\a ^- 



" Wi ernli ekspres a jeneral jdia when wi se dat dot wil oh 
at eni prjs fjnd its eksprejon. If not in wvn lagg^ej it wil d 
in anvdcr de minz ov duiir) ser. When triud^ haz desended int 
man sal, and haz frTfktitjd, de flouer wil spred and ekstend, w 
obstakelz me intervjn. Salens, snder s^-gserksmstanscz, wud 
dan a si^isid — it wud bi an infantisid. L^t iz not med tu b 
vnder a bu/el. Hi hiu haz res-ivd it herldz it mirli in trvst, b< 
komqniket it frili for scrkij^le/on drui de wyrld. * SLe revolui/on 
ejez/ az Milton admirabli eksprcsez it, ' ofen dm not rek^ver a 
neglekted truii ; jet in defolt ov ddt, entir ne/onz msst svfer fi 

" It iz kw|t serten dat, in de gret konkerrs ov hq,man ^terai 
Jriest laggwej wil sltimetli tr^ynif, and bekTfm de spig ov de 
It iz lik de incrst crpen rcrd, whig everibodi preferz tekii), — Ijk 
ov gret riverz, alog whig ne/onz travel. It materz litel whei 
der serrs : de belog tu ol in komon, havii) ner partiki^lar krid, n< 
ncr na/onaliti. 'd.e sem wid lai^gwejcz. S.e W3n in whig m 
spik most, longest, and ofenest, iz Juir ^nali tu var)kwi/ de sdi 
tu asend de drorn. 

"Formerli, if eni svbjekt — invenjon, disk^veri, triti, eta 
dezjrd tu bi spred and tu bi popqlar^zd, it woz ider riten or tra 
in Frenq. If men ov diferent ne/onz met ig ^der, de, az a m 
kerrs, sperk Freng. Freng woz de laggwej ov saliunz, ov akade 
^iaterz, and ov kerrts, — de laggwej ov everibodi hui kud rid £ 
And our ne/on nq, dis ser wel dat a Frengman never dot ov ak 
foren tvg, /uir tu Qnd hiz orn sperken wherever hi m|t g&. 

** Ah, hou ol dis haz genjd ! Luk around i^, and si hou Ii 
spoken nou-a-dez kw^t az msg az Freng. And in ten yirz 



rconne between nationBy and its multiplied and rapid means 
t, this desire for a common language has received a develop- 
hich is altogether unparalleled. The union of nations 
universal brotherhood of men has begun to be something 
in a mere dream of philanthropists ; it has actually made 
ght progress towards accomplishment already, and it has 
tseLf to be capable of realization in the future : how far or 
ir we know not. 

his fusion of the human race into one great family can 
ke place until the world shall agree not only to be one in 
, but one in speech ; and in this matter also some remark- 
gress has been made, — the earnest of still greater things 
V. Indeed, it may be said that the progress which the 
is made towards a common language seems to be greater 
e rapid than that which it has made towards community 
Dent. And not the least remarkable circumstance to be 
that neither the Latin nor the French appears to have been 
for this purpose, but our own language ; and this from 
ver which the rest of the world would seem to have little 
ntrol. At the beginning of this century the whole En- 
baking population of the world did not number more than 
millions, if so many. They now number fully eighty 
, and are distributed over the surface of the globe in many 
3 which give them great inftuence over other nations. Wa 
con the distribution of the English language as follows : — 

) IT. States of America English is spoken by 41 millions 
eat Britain and Ireland „ „ „ 32 ,, 

itish dependencies in North America „ 5 ,, 

LStralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, etc., „ 2 „ 
Ltish dependencies in Asia, etc., by more than 1 „ 

Total 81 millions. 

numbers, although large, and although they show that 
lish is at present the most extensively spoken of the Ian- 
)f civilization, would not be of so great value in this con- 
except for the fact of their distribution over so many parts 
orld. If this population were confined to a single coun- 
1 for instance as Russia, it would be comparatively futile 
J in favor of the universal extension of its language; 
m we find it spread over so many and such extensive 

when in fact we find that the Anglo-Saxon race is in pos- 
)f by far the greater part of the colonizable area of the 
1 the two continents of America and Africa, the continental 
f Australia, and many other parts, besides exercising su- 
luthority over an immense extent of densely peopled 
in India, and poBaeaaing extensive commeTCAsi T^^\\<^Tk!& 
ther equally densely peopled country ad^omm^, xivoy^^^ 
rien also we&nd that this energetioT&AQ €Vc>n \\TVfA gA cw« 



Bettiemeiits or villages of Germans and other foreigne: 
over the vast area of the States ; but however these ma 
to isolate themselves and to preserve their native la 
will not be possible to prevent the national tongue from 
displacing them. No people in the world are mon 
of their mother tongue than the Welsh, who try all I 
pedients to preserve it and to prevent its djring out ; b 
standing all their endeavors this language must sooi 
become extinct, even as the Erse and Gaelic, or the ancie 
Mr W. E. A. Axon of Manchester, in an article on t 
in the Phonetic Journal of 13th September, 1873, sayi 
tolerably clear that the English is the language of the 
other European language can compete with it, for no 
has the same wide field for extension. The emigrants 
to the West, be they Latin, Teutonic, or Scandinavit 
most surely and certainly Americanized. For a time 
endeavor to retain the language of their fatherland, but \ 
is hopeless. * In America,' says Sir Charles Dilke, * the 
the world are being fused together, but they run into 
mould ; Alfred's laws and Chaucer's tongue are theirs, wl 
will or no.' In South America, Spanish is the commoi] 
and in Brazil ten million persons use the Portuguese ; 
of these has any propagandist power, and they will in 
bility disappear before the more energetic English sp€ 
German-speakins: peoples have no colonies or dependen 



[oal to the nmnber limply added eyery year by the increase 
tulationy to those who sp^ik the English language in England 
merica alone. There are persons now living who will in all 
i)ility see it the vemaoular language of 150 millions of the 
8 civilized population. Although French is spoken by a con- 
ble proportion of the population of Canada, and although in 
nited States there is a large and tolerably compact body of 
ui-speaking Germans, these languages must gradually melt 
as the Welsh and Gaelic have melted away before the En- 
in OUT own island. The time will speedily be here when a 
tic community in America, besides rising and improving 
es in AMca and Australia, will speak the same language, and 
le language of a nation holding a high position amongst the 
es of Europe. When this time shall have arrived, the other 
ages of Europe will be reduced to the same relative position 
egard to the prominent language as that in which the Basque 
I to the Spanish, or the Finnish to the Kussian. For such 
oiinance the English language possesses admirable qualifica- 
standing as it does midway between the German and Scan- 
ian branches of the ancient Teutonic, and also uniting the 
nic with the Romanic in a manner to which no other Ian- 
has any pretension. A prize was given in 1796 by the 
my at Berlin for an essay on the comparison of fourteen an- 
and modem languages of Europe, and in that the author, 
ich, assigns the palm of general excellence to the English.'* 
have seen that there is in the character of the Anglo-Saxon 
ind in their distribution over the world, ample reason to ac- 
for the rapid spread of their language ; but in addition to 
re find another very important element in the calculation, 
y, the wonderful power of growth possessed by populations 
3 race as compared with some others. At the present rate 
-ease, (which is likely to be fully maintained or rather greatly 
rated in the future, as preventive causes in the shape of de- 
3 sanitary arrangements and unhealthy habits disappear,) the 
ition of England doubles every fifty-six years ; that of 
ca every twenty-five years ; while the populations of oiher 
ean nations take from 90 to 140 years to accomplish the 
increase. The calculation has been made that in the year 
Jie English language will be spoken by at least 1837 millions 
pie, or about one- third more than the present population of the 
! while the whole of the leading European languages together 
e spoken by just half that number, or 919 millions. This 
ation, which provides only for the current increase of all the 
g languages, shows the immense preponderance of the English, 
kes not into account the desire to which I have referred above, 
iommon vehicle of intercourse between nations, which will 
b with ever-increasing intensity as the yeai« loW oxi, %& W 
f for traveling multi^y, as international commerei^ex^wv^^^ 
sfl^bn spreads in tbia country and in other \;o\iii\xifc^»— «sA 
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more rapid rate of increase in population as compared v 
nations. 4. The spread of the language by means of m 
and commercial intercourse. And leistly, the increasing 
sire for a common medium of communication, owing to '■ 
sion of traveling facilities. All these forces acting togetl 
the English lan^age an enormous power of expansion, < 
inroads, as it were, on the domains of other languages, an 
tain extent supplanting them. To all appearance, there 
ing at the probabilities of the case, the language of these hi 
become the language of the world, both civilized and ui 
for the barbarous tongues of savage nations will certaii 
pear, and that sooner than the languages of civilized pe( 
withstanding the fact that our missionaries have apparei 
some of them a new lease of life by reducing them to w 
But the question now arises, Is the English languag 
cient merit, as compared with others, to warrant us in 
that it will become universal P To this we reply that i 
combine in an eminent degree all the excellencies which i 
distinguish the best languages of the world. It has 
framework, simple and strong, like the British consti 
has received in the past, and is capable therefore of rei 
the future, enrichment from other languages ; indeed, ii 
lary now includes contributions from almost every lai 
the world. An eminent German writer, Jacob Grimm, tl 
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epigrammatic as the French, so well adapted for profound 
»lucal disquisition as the G-erman, so noble and sonorous as 
nish ; bnt it possesses all these qualities in a very service- 
;ree, and in the hands of good writers or on the lips of 
teakers it can be be made marvellously beautiful. If, 
r, the several excellencies which distinguish other laagua- 
lot reach so high a point in the English, neither do some 
defects. The unpleasant nasal of the French is not heard 
)r the harsh guttural of the German. It is true that in 
ect of the English which is spoken north of the Tweed the 
1 is sometimes present, but this does not affect our argu- 
The language of the bard of Ayrshire, although doubtless 
[assical to a great extent by his writings and those of Sir 
Scott, is not English, but Scotch, and will in all probabil- 
ippear with other dialects before the spread of education. 

with the dialect of this county (Yorkshire) and all other 
3 in England, which are in fact rapidly dying out, in spite 
ttempts to keep them alive by means of the press. The 
laster, who is now hard at work, will, sooner or later, drive 
se varieties of speech, and replace them by the pure English 
by educated persons in all parts of the country, 
n we consider the marvelous progress which our language 
eady made, we are struck with amazement ; and to those 
attention has been directed to the state of our orthography 
istion naturally occurs, How much more might have been 
»lished if its written form had been an accurate representa- 
it instead of a travesty or a caricature— a true picture instead 
jtorted image. There is no doubt that hundreds of thou- 
)f foreigners who are now ignorant of English might have 
I it but for its forbidding dress, which is a tremendous 
e in the way of Englishmen, to say nothing of the foreigner. 
iurnal of the Typographic Arts, for August 1860, says : — 
)st Englishmen regard their mother tongue with affectionate 
x^ency, and we think they have good reason for doing so ; 
Hgh an attentive examination will enable us to discover 
nomalies which mar its theoretical harmony, it is, never- 
, a magnificent growth. Its progress has kept pace with 
ntal and material progress of the nation, and it reflects in 
Lcture the varied features of national experience and char- 

A thousand years ago it was a simple language adapted to 
i of a simple people with a scanty literature. In the long 
d that separates their time from ours, its resources have 
icreased by contributions from the languages of every land 
i;e ; it is the birthright of seventy millions of people who 
' a front place in the ranks of civilization, and its capabilities 
een tested in every walk of science and literature. TImcwx.^ 
lole period of Its development, however, it haa \b^ot^^ \]jA<st 
has disadvantage of a defectiye representatiOTi*, VX& ot^'Ci- 
bas always been barbaroui^ and the ixiconB\&\«ad»& ol wx 



remarked, ' English may be considered as the lang 
world out of Europe ; and this idiom, which (by a I 
of Gothic or Roman elements, and by a fusion of their 
forms which this rendered necessary) has attained an i 
degree of fluency, appears destined by nature, more th 
that exists, to become the world's language. Did not 
aatiquated orthography stand in the way, the univers 
language would be still more evident ; and we othe 
may esteem ourselves fortunate that the English na 
yet made the discovery.* " 

The English language, apart from its orthography, 
cult of acquisition. Dr Thorell, junior Professor o] 
the University of IJpsala, says that in his opinion Eng 
day become the common scientific language of the wo 
because it is far more widely diffused over every part 
than any other culture-language, and that already 
greatest nations publish in it the results of their sciei 
but because English, on account of its simple grammar, 
bining in nearly the same degree Teutonic and Romar 
is by most Europeans more easily acquired than any oth 

Such, then, being the noble character of our l^gua 
its glorious destiny, it behoves Englishmen, and moi 
those who, like ourselves, have had their eyes opene< 
only obstacle which can retard the accomplishment of 
to bestir themselves and to do all that lies in their po 
sweeping it out of the way. And if everyone who hen 
future of the English language as the language of th 
unite to his faith its appropriate works, very much n 
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:BESPONDENCE BETWEEN MISS STEPHENSON 
AND DB BENJAMIN FBANKLIN. 

) following letters were written in a phonetic alphabet which 
roposed by Franklin, except the final sentence of Miss Ste« 
on*8 letter. 

From Miss Stephenson, to Dr Franklin. 

Kensington, 26th September, 1768. 

ir Sir, — I have transcribed your alphabet, etc., which you 
might be of servico to those who wish to acquire an accu- 
ironunciation, if that could be fixed ; but I see many 
leniences, as well as difficulties, that would attend the 
ng your letters and orthography into common use. All 
;ymologies would be lost, consequently we could not ascer- 
J^e meaning of many words ; the distinction too, between 
of different meaning and similar sound would be useless, 
I we living writers publish new editions. In short I believe 
lUst let people spell on in their old way, and (as I find it 
t) do the same ourselves. With ease and with sincerity I 
a the old way, subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, your faithful and affectionate servant, 
Franklin. M. S. 

ANSWER TO MISS STEPHENSON. 

ir Madam, — The objection you make to rectifying our 
)et, ** that it would be attended with inconveniencies and 
Ities,'* is a natural one ; for it always occurs when any refor- 
1 is proposed ; whether in religion, government, laws, and 
lown as low as roads andwheel carriages. The true ques- 
len, is not whether there will be no difficulties or inconven- 
3, but wherever the difficulties may not be surmounted ; 
hether the conveniencies will not, on the whole, be greater 
he inconveniences. In this case, the difficulties are only in 
ginning of the practice : when they are once overcome, the 
tages are lasting. To either you or me, who spell well in 
esent mode, I imagine the difficulty of changing that mode 
) new, is not so great, but that we might perfectly get over 
. week's writing. As to those who do not spell well, if the 
ifficulties are compared, namely, that of teaching them true 
g in the present mode, and that of teaching them the new 
>et and the new spelling according to it, I am confident that 
;ter would be by far the least. They naturally fall into the 
lethod already, as much as the imperfection of their alpha- 
U admit of ; tJieir present bad spelling is only bad, because 
ry to the present bad rules : under the new rules it would 
td. The difficulty of learning to spell well in the old way 
reat, that few attain it ; thousands and thousands writing 
)ld age, without ever being able to acquire it. It is, besides, 
(ulty continually increasing, as the sound gradually varies 
ind more from the spelling ; and to foreigners it makes tho 



a villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling hi 
one of the words originally signified only a lad or servai 
the other an under ploughman, or the inhabitant of a villag 
from present usage only the meaning of words is to be dete 

Your second inconvenience is, that " the distinction 1 
words of different meaning and similar sound would be desi 
That distinction is already destroyed in pronouncing the 
we rely on the sense alone of the sentence to ascertain, y 
the several words, similar in sound, we intend. If this is s' 
in the rapidity of discourse, it will be much more so in 
sentences, wluch may be read leisurely, and attended 
particularly in case of difficulty, than we can attend t( 
sentence, while the speaker is hurrying us along with ne^ 

Your third inconvenience is, that " all the books 
written would be useless." This inconvenience would on 
on gradually, in a course of ages. I and you, and otl 
living readers, would hardly forget the use of them, 
would long learn to read the old writing though they p 
the new. And the inconvenience is not greater than w 
actually happened in a similar case, in Italy. Formerly 
habitants tdl spoke and wrote Latin : as the language c 
the spelling followed it. It is true that at present, a n 
learned Italian cannot read the I^atin books ; though they 
read and understood by many. But, if the spelling ha 

I^AATi /tVtortnroil VtA vrrtiil/l ■nnrtr Vioxro fniin/l if miinli mnftx 
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amyes at a knowledge of truth — and this knowledge em- 
syeiything that affects his happiness — only by experience, 
iiiring up the remembrance of past failures and successes ; 
to serve as a beacon, the other as a guide, to his future 
But it is eyident that the experience of any single indi- 
would senre to conduct him but a yery short distance on 
7 to the temple of truth. Cut off from communication with 
3WS, or deprived of the benefit of their experience, each 
;ommence the journey of life at the same point, to termin- 
learly the same goal (the difference in the progress made 
Dus individuals being measured by that of their respective 
es), and thus the human race would ever continue in the 
state. 

leans, however, of social intercouse, and of the intercom- 
tioD of thought, rendered permanent by bein^ stamped in 
e characters, man's capacity is enlarged, his individual 
are supplied, and he is enabled to profit by the experience 
's as well as by his own. Bich stores of intellectual wealth 
1U8 been accimiulated for the benefit of all future time ; 
and sciences of all kinds have been advanced to an extent 
''u to, and undreamt of, in the former ages of the world ; 
ilization is fast penetrating into the ultima thula' of the 

ich, then, be the results already obtained, and yet to be 
ited, from the invention of the graphic art — an art secon« 
ily to speech, (as in every instance the sign must be 
xy to the signified) — can we over-rate its importance, or 
Illy appreciate its value ? — and as a natural consequence^ 
t not have been expected that every exertion would have 
ade to bring it as nearly as possible to a state of perfection ? 
w far this is from being the case, everyone, who has de- 
in hour's thought to the consideration of the subject, must 
too well aware ; and his regret will have been equalled only 
istomshment that, during the lapse of ages, so little should 
»en done to improve that which has itself been the means 
3ving everything else. We have the letters Cadmus gave^ 
th a few slight variations, we have them as he gave them 
having been done in the way of addition, and almost 
; in the way of improvement ; so that, while all other arts 
ogressed towards perfection, that which has mainly contri- 
their advancement is in nearly the same condition as it 
ae thousand years ago. Writing is, or professes to be, a 
itation, by graphic signs, of the sounds of which speech is 
jd. Consequently, every system of writing, to be complete, 
J have a sign for every vocal sound, and only one sound for 
?». But where ia the system, and to w\i&t\a.iv%\i^%<^\& \^ 
9/frM?ii i^ can i&e predicated that it fuifilB l^ioae QQTL^^^ 



On the contraiy, liu there ever been one devised, finom the tins 
of Cadmus downward, which has even approached the acoompli^ 
ment of the end which it virtually profiMses to have in vievf 
Our OHii language, beyond all others, is remarkable ftr Ite 
discordance between its orthography and its ortiioepYt ^ * 
proverbial for the difficulty of its acquirement by roieigiuni 
principally on this account. But the greatest difficulty ii ezpsi* 
enced by those who are necessarilly incapable of comprehendiBg 
its cause till years of toil have enabled them to overcome and to 
forffft it — I mean the young, those who are finr the flnt tint 
beginning to learn to read. An essential feature in a good syitM 
of phonetic signs is, that the characters should be so formed oi 
classed that a knowledge of them may be readily acquired ni 
easily retained. But this is very far from being the case with any 
system at present in existence : and, in addition to the embsnui- 
mcnt experienced by learners, in consequence of the variety of 
functions which the same signs are made to perform, and the fie* 
quent introduction of many into words where they perform ao 
ninction at all, there is another, (and that neither slight nornnim* 
portant), arising from the total disregard of aXl phoMetie prineipk 
which seems to have presided over the formation of every systoi 
of p/tomfie signs. 

'5'nder s^^q scrkvmstansez, is it wiradcrful dat ser mvq ov de tja 
devoted tu whot \z kold de edqkejon ov ql Jud hi konsqmd in givig 
dcm not nolej, b^^t do rainz ov prerkqrii) it P — not in mekig dem wvrk- 
men, bytin prervidir) dem wid tiulz. It is, doutles, in konsekwensor 
de p^ret dirik:<(lti atendig its akwirment dat de mir abiliti tu rid and 
r^t baz asqrad, in de mindz ov mcni, ser vndq an importans, dat de 
pozejon ov it iz regarded az, ov itself, entitlii) a person tu bi lukt 
Tpon az cdiiketed. Az wcl m^t wi plea a so or a plen in a man'i 
hand, and stil him a karpentor. 

3o dcfekts ov de prezcnt sistemz ov ritir) hav not oltuo^eder post 
Tnnertist, svm fq litercii and filosoferz (am^ ^derz, de gret Fragklin) 
havir), at vcriys timz, felt and cksprest der sens ov de impediments 
whig djz dcfekts pies in de we ov de akwizijon ov nolej, and spekqle* 
Jonz hav bin indTrljd in b^ dem az tu de posibiliti ov a reformejon ov 
do alfabet ; b^t wheder from de projur ov merr ^ent dcmandz ypon 
der tjm and atenjon, or from de aperent horplesnes ov a task whig 
involvd an cntir qenj in do grafik sistem ov de siviljzd w^d, doi 
spckqlejonz never advanst beyond de form ov s^jestionz, asqmd no 
tanjibel Jep, and ner atempts wer ever med b^ der odorz tu giv dem s 
praktikal rezvlt. 

A jib. parcel of Tracts explanatoTy of 'PYvoiveVKc ^^ot^wcA «xA'^!V«{Mti« 
Printing, may be bad firom I. Pitmau, K\ioxi©\iclna^^>3A*»"&»*^% vai'M?*^^*^ 
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MERITS OF PHONOGRAPHY AND PHONETIC 

PRINTING. 

request an ezpresdon of my opinion concerning tlie merits 
lography. I may say in expressing such an opinion, that 
med after a merely cursory attention to the subject. And 
repared to speak more confidently of the prospects of the 
than of its merits. It is destiaed inevitably to a desperate 
e with the dread of innovation, attachment to even the 
sms in which we have been educated, the aversion to make 
n attainments useless, and the interests of the crafts of 
taking and book-selling. These are selfish interests, with 
It must ultimately join issue. Besides them, it will meet 
-al dread in scholars of losing the etymological aid of the 
; orthography. Although even here the question has been 
with me, whether now the sound is not twice as frequently 

etymological analogy as the arbitrary visible sign. Those 
ive attended even less than myself to the subject may in- 
n what ground it is anticipated that this system will acquire 
at favor to bring it to a position where it can disturb the 
ignity of the old orthography. To this it may be answered, 

ground of philanthrophy and of self-interest. This may 
strated by a simple case : — Suppose a child to have been 
the existing alphabet and the proposed alphabet. In the 
se he calls the letter «, ess ; h, he names aitch ; o ; e, ee, 
other he has a character, no matter what ; suppose || to re- 
; the sound which we now represent by sh; and another char- 
> represent oo, suppose it is — . Now his teacher sits down 
uct him in the art of reading. The word to be read is the 
►f the article which covers tne feet. The child knows the 
y its sound, but not by its written signs. The teacher has 
cans of teaching at his command. In the one cases he 
the letters shoe. Taken by their names, for that is the 
rocess in the child's mind, they spell this strange word, 
\oee. But the poor child has never heard of an essaitchoee 
lis life. The teacher points to his feet. But this is a shoe^ 

essaitchoee. What, then, is to be done ? A new process 
e commenced which is to unlearn what he has just been 
ig. And the cbild is taught that he is neither to say ess, 
tch^ nor o, nor ee ; but simply shu. He believes it is so, 
e, fortunately, children are credulous. But for the life of 

1 cannot see how, nor why, it is so. In tbis, however, he 
ise as his teacher. Now let us suppose the teacher to try 
ler method. The child has learned wherever he sees \y ta 
fi^, and wherever he sees — , to say oo, XKen Vcksra. ^<5k 

writea before bim \l — , ha laughs, and. w\»& wvXi "^Ssft ^ 
nqaeror or diaooyerer, **Why tJh&V% *Vioo** TcM^> 

J 



5[oa say, is a small aflUr. Admit ii^ or ; but it is at the vum] 
tiine a great affidr. TliedifRareiioa in the time aiid labor of teste; 
and piroil in the peiplezity and oonfbaiaii wbioh adfia and ireiix 
the uttle brain may amount to a trifle in learning the word t^ 
in the present or the proposed way. But whoi yoa oome to 
multiply this into thirty thousand words^ and eonntiess miffioBi 
of children that are yet to leani to read ; and added to these, sS 
the toil of acquiring foreign languages in adult a^ ; you lOKf 
begin to think that the immense element of mnlttplieraoii mi 
great weight in this matter. But I haye bei« ooofbonded tbs 
two considerations on which mj anticipations are founded. I lis- 
lieye that where mere philantniopy and mere aelf-intsiest eosN 
to appredate.the hidden powers of this system, they wfli dinsMid 
all the harriers of usage and critioiam and eo n t em pt tnm m^ 
places. I haye had in these remarks, no refisrenoe to ^ steno- 
graphio branch of the art No one can doubt for an instsnt tint 
tiiere its triumph will he complete, at least until something better 
shall be presented. The mere &et that stenographers oan soanely 
decipher their own productions, (if it be a general foot, as I m 
told,) or that one else can read them, whOe oorrespondenoe is 
easily and delightfully conducted by ttus, will ensure its soeeesk 
The fact that ministers, authors, and editors now write flye tiiM 
as many letters or lines as are necessary, will giye curency to tiui 
branch of the art. The facts of its yast economy in jMipffir and 
press work, and its immense advantages in reference to the study 
of foreign languages, are so obyious to my own mind, that I fed no 
hesitation in predicting for it a successful career. I am not at all 
surprised at its rapid progress in England. But I am looking with 
interest for the day when the ^eat champions of our uncouth, 
unmeaning orthography, shall discoyer that this is not one of the 
pigmy, ephemeral catch-penny inventions of the day, but a 
genuine product of the practical common sense that is discarding 
venerable absurdities, and treading, perhaps, with a too utilita- 
rian stride over many a sacred relic of barbarism. Then they will 
come down in great wrath; and then the tournament will be 
splendid. — Edwin N, Kirk, to S, P. Andrews, in the '^Fhonetic 
Journal,'* 1844, i?. 230. 

ISdy^Tcefon. — Ssm svporz dat ereri lemed man is an edqketed man. 
Nor 87Q dii). 3&t man iz edi^keted hm nerz himself, and teka aki(Rt 
komon sens viiz ov men and 5igz around him. Svm veri lemed men 
ar de gretest fculz in de wvrld ; de rizon iz de ar not edi^keted mm* 
Lernir) iz emli de minz, not de end ; its vali^ konsists in givii) de mini 
ov akw^rig ddt whi^ properli manejd, enljtenz de m^nd. 



A m, panel ot Tracts erpUnatory ot •p\iotl«^^o%V<il^^««A «A^s?w»# 
luting, n^rbahadfromI-Pit»«»x,'E^e^^l^^^*^a^^V«^^ 
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teONETlC EEADING IN THE PORTLAW INFAKT 

SCHOOL, IRELAND. 

From J". V» Martin, — For the encouragement of others who 
laboring to introduce phonotic reading, I give a brief report 
<lf irhat we are doing here. We have settled down quietly and 
■toadily into the working of the system, and it now runs on, from 
VHnth to mondi, smoolhly and satisfactorily, doing its allotted task 
Sn good style, achieving results which some years ago would be 
3«garded as fit to rank amongst the wonders of ** Baron Munchau- 
sen." I am glad to say further that ours is no tale of the *' Mun- 
^}iniy^«n " stamp, but a delightful reality. To-day I visited the 
achoolB for the purpose of examining the pupils, and the following 
■re the results : — 

The dasa alluded to in the Appendix of the pamphlet, the 
*' Goidian Knot Gut," page 39, which passed the Inspector's ex- 
amination 80 satisfkctorily in the Second Book National School 
Series, in Itarch last, have now gone through the Third Book of 
the fame series twice, and read any part of it with the utmost ease 
•nd flaency, and can spell quite well. I tested them with a news- 
paper, the print of which was very small, the subject matter of 
the article read being the Prince of Wales's voyage out to India ; 
and they read ever^ passage given, with the greatest ease and in- 
telligence. As they almost kno^ the Third i3ook off by heart, I 
am compelled to order them to be passed into the Fourth Book, 
the reading of which will not present the slightest difficulty to 
them. Not one of these children is more thun nine years of age, 
and they have only been under instruction for a period of two years 
and seven months. Next May they will have completed a three 
years* course of instruction. Through departures, etc., this class 
has dwindled to five children, so impossible is it to get the chil- 
dren of the poor to attend regularly for any extended ponod. 

Of the children who have learned phonetically, and are udw in 
the Seesnd Book of the ordinary National School series, and who 
will have completed a two years' course of instruction by May 
next, there are thirty-two, all making satisfactory progress ; a 
large per centage being expected to puss the Inspector next exam- 
ination. They are more than half-way through the book, and are 
even better spellers than they are readers ; the mistresses say that 
they find teaching spelling to be the least difficult task. I'his is 
a knock-down argument against those who base their objections on 
the ground of spoiling the spelling powers of the children. I wish 
such objectors could have heard some of the children spell ; it is 
wondf rfuL The importance of this statement as to the number of 
children in the Second Book can only be properly estimated wh«a 
taken in connection with the fact that, for the Be^eTi\A«xi ^q^\^ ott 
MO tb&t the Bchool was in existence before tb© mtco^xicXkro. ol 
PJumotypy, tber$ never was a chiss of more tliaxi ^i3l[aea at l<5s 



children in tlie Second Book, and then only laboring thnmgh it 
after having spent some three or four yean at schooL Of chOdna 
who, haying learned Phimotjpy and who are in the First Book| 
and whose attendance will only be a year next May, then m 
over twenty. Their progress is also of the most aatisDutory d^ 
Bcription, more especially in remanic spelling. Taken altogethv 
the state of the school is ererything that could be desired, «id br 
its being so Phonotypy, and Fhonotypjjr alone, must be thanks^ 
since it would have been impossible for the teachers, no mitter 
however hard they might labor, to have attained such rasults ante 
the old system. How I wish such experiments were institotai 
far and wide ! But we must be content to wait ; time wid patieMi 
work wonders, and I am assured will not fail to do ao in tlike CM 
of Phonotypy, as as in everything else. 

I am not sorry that we must work slowly and carsftilly. Ii 
the end the work turned out will be of the best deecription, oi 
will do no discredit to those who have had a part in it. IgnoniM 
and prejudice are not altogether to be re^^arded as enemiM to tki 
cause of progress ; they do good service in compellinff refonosa 
to be thorough. In time the light will dawn, and that whii 
now looks so far off will be brought near. It wfll be indeed 
pleasing to those who have fought tne fight to look back and sM 
how great a victory has been won. But let them remember thit 
they have been but instruments, and that they must not prids 
themsolvos too much on the clearness of their vision, or their si- 
gacity. They are but the means to an end in higher hands. 

I am sure this report will be of the most cheering nature to iQ 
reformers, and fill them with fresh zeal to go ^orth to new strug- 
gles with the giants opposed to them. Though they may not see 
the fruit growing ; though they may be cut off before the harvest 
time comes, still let them be assured their labors will bear fruity 
and that in the times to come their names will be honored by pos- 
terity. 

Grim, de Jerman Filolqjist, on de lygVif Tsy. — 3.e IggH/ laggwrj 
haz a voritabel pouer ov eksprejon ssq az, perhaps, never stud at de 
komand ov eni vder laijgwej ov men. Its hjli spiritual jiniss, and 
wxndorful hapi development and kondijon, hav bin de rezslt ov t 
STrprizipli intimet i^nion ov de tifi nablcst laggwejez in modern Urop, 
do Ti^tonik and de Bcrmcik. It iz wel ncrn in whot relej^on diz tdi 
stand tu wim an^der in de IggHJ t5rj ; de former 8»pl|ir) m far larjer 
properrjon de matirial groundwork, de later de spiritual konsepjonx. 
In trtu:t, de IggHJ laggwpj, whig b^ ncr mar aksident haz prcrdi(8t and 
Tspbcrrn de gretest and merst predominant pcret ov modern timz, as 
distiggwijt from de en/ent klasikal peretri (j kan, ov kerrs, <rali min 
Xekspir), me, wid ol i^t, hi kold a world langwcj, and, Ijk de IqgliJ 
pipe^ apirz destind birafter tu prevel wid a swe mor ekstensiv avea 
dan at prezent, over ol de pcnr/onz ov de glob. 

A \\h. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Phoneti* 
Printine, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath ; post-paid, 6d. 
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THB SCIENCE OP SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

A seieaee eonnsts of general prindples that may be learned respect- 
ing any subject of thought, and of facts that have been investigated. 
Fhe number of ionndt or vowels of which speech is composed — for 
rowels are the only sonndiug letters — may be considered as infiuite, or 
it least indefinite. Language is composed of vowels and consonants. 
iyowel is a sound caused by opening the month, emitting breath, and 
ribrating the voeal ligaments that lie near the upper part of the wind- 
npe. A coBsonaiit is a total or partial stoppage of the vocal sound 
^iit prodooed, by the contact of two parts of the mouth. It is a 
sonamon idea that the letters p, /, k, have a sound of their own, but it 
it uot so. The eonsonants are merely sound- stoppers or sound-starters. 
A eonsonant stops the sound of the preceding vowel when it occurs 
It the end of a syllable, and it starts the sound of the succccdiug vowel 
irhen it oceurs at the commencement of a syllable. The sound which 
tt keard at the end of hope is the vowel o suddenly stopped by the 
eloaing of the lips, and this closing is represented by the letter p. 
Sonae consonants, soch as f, have a slifcht sound of their own, because 
the organs do not stop off the sonnd completely. Thus in muj^, puss, 
tha speaker may prodnce a continuous whiffing sound at the end of the 
first word, and a eontinnons hissing sound at the end of the second word. 
There must be an indefinite number of vowel sounds between the 
liroad m (ah) and the thin close i (ee) ; bnt in practice we recognise 
bat one vowel between these extreme points, namely, e (ch),thus making 
the trio of vowels a, t, i (ah, eh, ee). So with the three rounded sounds 
of whieh 9 (oh) is the centre. This sound may be stretched towards 
the broader o (aw) one way, making an indefiuite number of shades 
gradnally broadening from o to o, and it may be contracted towards vt 
(do) the other way, closing gradnally iyom o to vt. These two series 
of three sounds each are the only pure long vowels in our language. 
They may be spoken long, as in Bath, fail, peel, nought, note, food; 

mt short, as in bat, fell, pill, not, nut, foot. 

By uttering very quickly an obscure vowel sound, and terminating 
it with 1 (ee), we get f mfght, which is a diphthong or double sound. 
Another diphthong is made by closely combining a short 1 (ee) with ut 
(00), as % (u) in tune. There are three or four other diphthongs, but 
at they Ue outside the alphabet, and are properly represented by the 
two simple letters of which they are composed, it is unnecessary to 
notice them here. 

This exhibition of the vowels of our language differs greatly from 
the icrammatical formula, " There arc five vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, and 
sometimes w and p.". Two of these five vowels^ t and v* &re diph- 
thongs — as we pronounce their names ; but in words, ** i " represents 
four sounds, in " machtne, ptt, first, ftnd ;" and " u " represents seven 
•oondsy in " tndy, basy, bary, nat, fMlI, auit, assttage." W and y, 
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when they haTe a Towel chaneter, an merely nMitetei for ote 
Yoirels ; v for w, as in now, and jr for f , aa in if, When « ind f 
precede a vowel they are eonaonantt of a peeaUar eharaeter, and My 
be termed Bqoeeied-np Toweli; w being w, andjr being i; thu, tM 
is ut-ind, and pet is t^, the two vowels being nttered in rapid n^ 
cession; This forcible ntleranee of m and i brings the parts e( Iki 
month engaged in their prodaction slmost into aontaet^ and this giM 
the letters a consonantal character. 

The number of vowels is fourteen, not five ; that is, we Ea^iA- 
-speaking people utter fourteen distinct vowel sounds every dsj df o« 
lives, if we talk at all I leave to yonr own reflection tiie 
that would arise in a family of fourteen ehildnn with waitj five 
for them ;— a family in which every child would be allowed to 
any one of the other four names, and to interfere with the dotisi if 
all the other children. This is a homely illnstration of the maiUMrii 
which we employ these five vowels in books ; but, aa the snmnall 
nse of letters in the current orthogn^hy is no part of my sahjsit 
to-night, I will just moan a compkint and pass on. My lameatstioa 
shall be given in the words of the latelB;ood Bishop Thirlwall, who is 
lately passed away from us in Pnlteney Street The Kahop wei i 
spelling reformer. Speaking of our present "eflTete and eompt* 
orthography, as Max MuUer calls it, he said, " The pnblie diag ti 
these anomalies with a tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, ura an 
j salons of all encroachment on gromid consecrated by prescription ts 
the free play of blind caprice." 

Let us now consider the consonants ; but before marshalling them la 
order, and counting their number, I would enliven my lecture by sosM 
remarks on the nature of speech-sounds, tending to show that these 
sounds are produced by organs formed by Divine wisdom, and that 
they manifest that wisdom in a very striking manner. The study of tiie 
elements of speech, and of the organs of speech, like the study of any 
other branch of physiology or philosophy, must lead one to say, wiU 
Milton, — 

How cbarminer is Dirine Philosophy I 

Kot harsh and crabbed, as dull rools snpposa. 

But a perpetual feast of nectared sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

When we look abroad upon this cosmos, this thing of beanty^fbr 
with the Greeks the same word signified beauty and the universe— the 
first thing that strikes us is, the division of nature into two parts, male 
and female, emblems of the Divine principles of Truth and Love, the 
mainsprings of creation. The distinction of sex pervades all animated 
life, and is dimly seen — botanists say clearly seen — in vegetaUe hfis. 
If we take a single member of the human family, we find that he is not 
strictly one, but is composed of two halves put together, and the or- 
gans on the right side correspond with those on the left, the centrd 
organs, as the nose and lips, consisting of two like parts, united by a 



t in the centre. The right side refers to the prineiple of lore 
aess, and the left side to tmth or intellectnalitj. 
re seen an intimation in one book, and only one before the 
centmy, that the sexual principle pervades speech-sounds. This 
Qted out with respect to the two series of vowels, the guttural 
, «, i having reference to the masculine prineiple of truth, and 
ial series o, o, ut having reference to the feminine principle of 
Musicians know that t and i can be best sung to high, sharp, 
ectual notes, and 9, ttf to low or affectional notes. If we divide 
e of musical notes into two parts, the treble notes will represent 
sculiue principle, and the bass notes the feminine principle, 
t of each of the two series of vowels, a, o, do not differ mudi 
ch other, and therefore do not show the distinction of sex so 
If nothing more than this could be said on the sexual char- 
' speech-sounds, the idea might be pronounced a mere conceit 
r ; but I have convinced myself by long study of the sounds of 
e, and their aflQnities, that the distinction pervades the whole 
sounds or letters, vocal and consonantal. 
Lmericin author of the present century, Dr Holcombe, sayi^ 
etters of the alphabet have their sexes. The vowels are femin- 
1 the consonants are masculine, elements of speech. The 
are soft, round, and fluent, expressing the affections ; the con- 
are harsh and fixed, limiting the sound and organizing it into 
ession or sign of our ideas or thoughts. It is the marriage of 
and consonants which produces words. Vowels alone produce 
nnd ; consonants alone cannot be uttered. A consonant and 
orrespoud to the straight and curved lines of architecture and 
ich are the elements of all beauty." 

is but treating the subject in a very general way. I would 
he doctrine by saying that not only do the two great divisions 
)nant8 and vowels typify the male and female principles, but that 
le distinction is carried out in all the sub-divisions or classes 
's, down to individual pairs, in which each letter has its mate. 

rowels are long and short. Evidently there is an element of 
1, the feminine principle, in the long vowel, and of hard truth 
bort vowel. We express pain, grief, endearment, joy, love, etc., 
;-drawn vowel sounds ; and we give sharp words of command 
oice of truth and duty — in short ones. 

consonants are divisible first into two great classes ; every letter 
one of these classes, and its sexual mate into the other. These 
the grammarians call surd and sonant, or silent and sounding, 
e and vocal, or hard and soft, or sharp and flat, etc. The 
lent, mute, hard, or sharp letters are formed by mere contact of 
t parts of the mouth, as it ; or by contact with an escape of 
mly, (not voice,) as s ; but the sonant, sounding, vocal, soft, or 
«r8 have an addition of voice, a murmur of affection, a tone of 



love, prodaeed by a Tibntioii of the Toeil chords or ligunents h thi 
trachea. The differenee of quality in theie two clwei of lettcn ini^ 
be repretented thus. We are about to utter ono of the woetl eoMO- 
ants, as i, d, (which are merely p, t, plot voice,) and the foUomig 
vowel, which aloae cauies the oonsonant to be heard, begins ii tli 
throat while the i contact is held. Thos bane it pang, bat in the M 
word the vowel e, which.makes the contact of the lips aodiUt^ bifiNi 
in bane while the lips are shut, but it does not b<^m in pmu tiHtti 
month opens to let out the voweL 

Again, the consonants are divided into two great olasses, esIM nfi^ 
dents and eontinnants, and these classes are distinctly masenliaeail 
feminine. The ezplodents or mascnline oonsosonants tnp,h,tti,i, 
ff. You hear how hard and unyielding they are. [The spoiker dwdt 
for some time upon each letter before uttering it.] The eontioaiii 
or feminine consonants sre/, 0, s, r, m, «, and several othera. Ladolf 
for the melody of language, the soft, melodious coDtinuants are tvia 
as numerons as the mascnline explodents. There is no stopping of tf 
the sound in the feminine liters ; and there is no getting cot of tli 
masculine letters except by an abrupt explosion. ■ 

I will now show the existence of the sexual principle in eveiy siidi 
consonant letter. They all exist in pairs ; thns, p h,i d^ kg^fw^i 
{ih in ihin, then), s s, /j (in wish, pleasure), Welsh ^ Sngliih 4 
Welsh r, English r, v>h, w, tfh, y (hue, youth). In m, m, 9, nd tb 
aspirate, the distinction cannot be made so clear as to be of praetiei 
use in speech, but it exists, and conld be exhibited by practised orgiBfc 
Except in these three nasal sounds, the aspirate, and the Welsh IwJL 
r, we use in the English language both letters of every pair. I hsis 
now produced all the vowels and consonants of our language, aii 
shown that each letter has its fellow. " All things are double, oM 
against another : and the Lord hath made nothing imperfect." I hsf* 
left outy and its fellow q (ch), which are double letters, tf^^^ vak 
di ^j. The initial letter in this case determines in which data the 
combined sound is to be placed. 

It ^ill be noticed that the first of each pair of letters is mascniiot 
and the second feminine. P is the mere closing of the lips, in silenee; 
b is something more. There is in d a soft murmuring sound prodooii 
in the throat, in addition to the contact of the lips. So with <, ii 
the tip of the tongue is pressed against the fore part of the palate fix 
t, but there is no voice of aflfection accompanying it, as there is in ^ 
which is made in precisely the same way, with the added voice of 
love produced in the sound box called " Adam's Apple," fixed in the 
throat. And so with the whole series. — From a Lecture delineredkl 
Mr Imoc Pitman^ at the Literary and FhiiosophictU JuocMoh 
Bath, 26th November, 1875. 

A ilb. psroel of Tracts erpUtuitoTy ot "S^^^«S^'i_S^J^^SL ^"^'^^^'^rtS. 
FrintiDg,mBy be had fhnn I. PitmikU,Tf^ou«^*^nJ^^v*»^»»^\\««M!6^^ 
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ON THE ADVANCEMENT OP EDUCATION. 

16 present era, so fertile in the elements of reyolation, may be 
appropriately termed, in the wcMrds of the noble poet, ** The 
it age of new inyentions.'* We have ships propelled by 
a, railways, and innumerable improvements, applied to the 
mt manufacturing arts, all adapted to diminish toil and multi- 
iinployment. Few could have conjectured a few years ago, 
the mechanical employment of the hand in the intellectual 
>f drawing, could ever have been superseded by machinery, 
the discovery of Photography has recently shown the folly of 
eiving any such limit to the progress of science. The mar- 
as story of Michael Scott, whose shadow, it is said, the devil 
ed away when the substance had escaped his claws, is now 
f eclSpeed by plain matter of fact ; for not only are the shadows 
iir mortal bo^es made portable, but we stamp upon them a 
bility aldn to that of the immortal spirit. We rivet our 
owy resemblances to metal plates, which may be multiplied 
handed down to the latest posterity, when its mutable proto- 
has been long ago resolved into its constituent elements, 
n these mighty agents, and others less connected with the 
)rial world, promise, however disastrous the period of transition 
be, to change and greatly ameliorate the whole constitution 
xiety. Institutions and usages are no longer to be valued 
heir venerable antiquity, or the authority of their great names 
Hrhoee agency they have been established and set forth as 
gg infidlible, but m proportion as they are founded on the 
ciplee of immutable truth ; now for the first time, it would 
1, to be brought into practical operation. Every succeeding 
* seems to steal away some portion of the dominion of 

'* Those deftd bat aoeptwed aoxerrngM who still rale 
Oar jpirits firom their ami." 

amid the great outlay of intellectual effort consequent on 
e extensive changes, we may observe a vast amount of mis- 
Bted energy and wasted zeal, the consequence of building on a 
k foundation, instead of directing a prior scrutiny to ascertain 
soundness of our first principles. This obtains as well in the 
tical and scientific, as in the religious world. Much of it is 
doubt occasioned hj the blinding influence of party spirit, 
ing to advance the interests of its own class at any expense 
•uth or^justice. Truth in its compreteness and first principle 
be comprehended hj the mind of God alone, being, in fact, 
another word for Divine wisdom in the creation ai^ support 
he universe. But, if this be granted, it follows, that in the 
ds of all created beings, truth must in its own nature be ^to- 
»ive; and be unfolded by little and little, and from e^ V^ ^<&^ 
Tdios ^ our capacity and inclination for ita recep\M«u \1^^ 



We have wandered a little in these dewiltory obserratio 
were intended to introduce to the notice of the reader ; 
which y beyond all others of this prolitic age, haa a direcl 
on the advancement of popular education. We mean the 
writing and printing, originally brought out and laid b< 
public by the labors of a single individual, Isaao Pitman, 
and now occupying the attention of a large society, at 
some thousands of private students. Few branches of k: 
have shot forth with such amazing rapidity, to so exalte 
tion in the public estimation. Whatever railways and the 
for locomotion promise to 'effect in the material world, 
object of the Phonetic Society to bring about in the spi 
mental world. This is to be accomplished, by simpli 
the first instance, the means for acquiring and impartii 
ledge, and thus to do away with the excessive waste 
occasioned by working with bad and inefficient tools, 
object which the society has nearly, if not entirely secur 
construction of a perfect alphabet ; having one distinct 
the expression of each primary sound of the human voic< 
more nor less, and the modification of these forms for the 
of general business, legal documents, quick writing, prii 
breviated writing for authors and epistolary corresponde 
lastly, a form so contracted as to be capable of noting < 
words of a speaker as rapidly as they can be uttered ; w 
the rate of one himdrbd and twenty to two hundred ^ 
minute. 

The large number of words, which, by reciprocal « 
have nawied from nnn lantniAcrA tnnnnthftr. mav be one a 



>f oomplaint; which is, the injury inflieied on the mindi of 
ildren by teaching a piofessed system of orthography, whidi 
en shown by phonographic writers to Be no system and no 
raphy at alL The cUfficulties of which we complain are not 
lent to the scholar, who, in the dexterity which years of 
;e insure, has forgotten the perplexities of his earliest efforts, 
ill not encumber this essay witJi a detailed exposure of theee 
^ inconsistencies, but refer the reader who desires such 
lation, to the phonographic publications, the extensiye 
•ution of which may further apologize for such omission. 
) it to say, that the iuTesiigation of these anomalies, which 
ery day habits induce us to overlook, might well bring the 
'er to the conclusion, that the original constructors of the 
ed English orthography resorted to the expedient of shaking 
urge quantity of letters in a hat, and a given number being 

out by a person blind-folded, it was settled by arbitrary 
rity what word or words these letters should represent, 
much it is to be regretted that almost our first act of edu- 

should tend to warp and sully the love of pure truth, im- 
d by the Creator in the infant mind, and which is never lost 
locence is violated, and worldly guile usurps the place of 
n! 

) numerous controversial pamphlets which teemed from the 
as the precursor of the struggle between Charles the First 
le Parliament, tend to show that the mode of spelling in that 
as not nearly so uniform as it is in our day. Each author 
d to consult his own fancy as to his style ai spelling, with 
regard to derivation or to phonetic laws. Tli^ subsequent 
of Dr Johnson and other eminent lexicographers, have gone 
establish a sort of arbitrary standard of spelling, but founded 
on the derivation than on the true sounds of the words, 
ver useful this method may be to the antiquary and philolo- 
t is absolutely injurious for all the practical purposes of a 
n language; — yet there are not wanting persons who 
ain that this custom, though palpably erroneous and sub- 
e of the obvious design of an alphabet, is venerable, by 
L of its great antiquity, and worthy of &11 acceptation, be- 
it was used by our ancestors. The design of the Phonetic 
y is not to annihilate at once a mode of writing and spelling 

custom and education have rendered difficult to lay aside 
ittempt, perhaps, as absurd as the attack of Don Quixote on 
indmills — but to lay before the public books printed on true 
tic principles, by which the toil of learning to read, which 
!ten consumes the flower of childhood in a disheartening 
;le with needless difficulties, may be reduced to the agree- 
ccupation of a single month ; being, in fact, little more than 
f learning an alphabet. Thus &e greater portion of the 
isually consumed in securing the mere iostruments for ao« 



quiring learning might be applied to the direct aoqTdntion of 
iiieful knowledge tluough a vastly acoelerated mediam. Witii 
BHch an improyed sysiem, placed within the reach of all, there is 
no doubt that our present difficult and encumbered mode of writ- 
ing and printing, will be gradually displaced by a newer and more 
perfect system, as our modem printing t3rpe8 gradually superseded 
the old black letter.— ^. H,, in TiaeddalTi forkakire MmOkn^, 
1844. 



BHTMES TO THE EYE. 

The only notion deaf men can haye of rhyme, is from the simi- 
larlitY in the writing of words ; for, haying no idea of soundi^ 
rhytnm must be to them as difficult as a logarithm, I once knew 
a deaf man who attempted to write verse, and I give a specimen 
of his talent that way, to shew the truth of my assertion; finr, 
though the lines end the same, there is not a riiyme till you aniTt 
at the last ; and in that, without meaning it, he has made up the 
deficiency, by making every syllable a rhyme to the other ; pre- 
suming of course, that the dissimilarity of termination zendnt 
them all, in sound, completely different. 



SONNET.— By a Deap Maw. 

There's not a view at Naples to be sem, which 
Can vie with that seen £rom the park at Oiemioieh, 
Oh ! how I pity that consummate iool^ which 
Could see no beauty in that view of Woolwich ! 
Sure, for the walk, it is a grand requtVa/, 
To see that splendid building, the Hospi^o/; 
And all those ploughers of the vast ocecui 
Looking so happy, and so neat and cl^an ; 
And on the bill, still to the sea attao^^, 
Behold some watch the progress of a jaeht ; 
"While others, saving when the weather's roughs 
lie fast asleep beneath some shady hottgh ; 
And, near them, to complete the picturesque, 
'Dieu ! you do yiew tt<;0 who ^ough gotit woo ixu$ ! 

— The " Comic Magazine^* June^ 1832. 



A |lb. psroel of Traott explanatory of Phonetic Skortliand and Flumetit 
Priatioigj may be bad from I, Pitman, Phonetic Inatitate, Bath ; post-paid, 6^ 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF LEARNING TO READ. 

When a child begins to learn to read, he sees a number of marks 
upon paper. He is told that tbese represent words ; and when 
1m sees the letters e, o, w, he is told to say cow. Now these 
narks haye no necessary or natural relation to the sounds and 
words they stand for ; they are, in fact, strictly and solely of the 
nature of signals. They are to the child and to all those who do 
not know their history, merely arbitrary signs — arbitrary, but 
eonventional : that is, we grown-up people are all perfectly agreed 
what they mean. But the two necessary conditions of the practi- 
cability of a code of signals are : — 1. That the same signal or 
combination of signals shall always mean the same thing ; and 
3. That several dinerent signals shall not be used to represent one 
tiling. In other words, we always expect, when we see a signal, 
1}uit it has one meaning, and that different signals cannot have the 
aame meaning. 

Now these two necessary expectations are constantly baulked 
by the notation of 4he English language ; and, instead of finding 
a regfulaiity and self-consistency in the black marks, the child 
finds out, with much pain and weariness, that he cannot trust his 
letters or signals at all. This arises from a two-fold disease which 
has gradually crept into the notation of our language, and which 
may be shortly stated as follows : 

1st. The same printed sign or symbol may be interpreted to the 
ear in from two to nine different ways. 

2nd. The same sound may be interpreted to the eye by signs 
or symbols in from two to fourteen different ways. 

It is unnecessary here and now to state how this condition of 
things — this annoying malformation — has arisen ; that is a ques- 
tion which belongs to the history of the English language. It is 
sufficient to note the fact, and to record here my agreement with 
Sir C. Trevelyan, who calls our notation ** a labyrinth, a chaos, 
and an absurdity," and with the late Bishop Thirlwall, who 
characterised it as a '* mass of anomalies." 

What are the results upon the experience of the child ? He is 
troubled in a thousand different ways, perplexed and harassed, 
baffled and beaten, disappointed and dumb-founded by the char- 
acter — or rather want of character — of this code of signals which 
he has to set himself to master. The wonder is that he does learn 
it at last ; and we know very well that many children leave school 
with so weak a grip of this notation that they soon forget it, or 
at best never learn to read with ease and pleasure to themselves 
or their friends. To put the difficulties as shortly as possible, we 
may say that the child has to get over the following facts : 

1. Out of the twenty-six letters, only eight are true, fixed, and 



pennanent qauilitiei — that ii^ an tnie both to ( 
2. There an 46 distiiiet aoiiiids in our apoken lai 
there are 160 diitiiict aymbola (aimple and compound 
theae 46 aounda. In other woida, there are 160 sc 
the work of fortj-fiYe. 8. Of the twenty-aix letters 
ac^uinad a habit of hiding themaelTea. They are 
printed; but the ear haa-no acooont of them; sn 
icroitg, and ^h in rifkt. 4. The fOweL aoimds arepii 
differait waya ; a long o for example, haa thirteen 
bob to lepreeent it. 6. Thirteen vowel Bounds hay 
ejmbols attached to their aervice. 6. The single 
twenty di£BBrent functions ; it ought only to baye oi 
are at least 1,800 words in which the symbol and th 
▼ariance — ^in which the word is not sounded as it i 
Of these 1,800, 800 are monosyllables— the common< 
supposed to be easier for children. 9. The ^hol< 
country children lies within these words ; and man 
laborers go from the cradle to tiie graye with a sto< 
than 600 words. 

Such is a short statement of the difficultiea which h 
er and the child at the first entrance ux>on the road i 
ing. The German notation is throughout true and sc 
French notation is afElicted with one of these dise 
only one. Hence the task of the English teacher 
difficult then that of the German or of the French mei 
say that, as the German teacher has only to train h: 
in the use of some thirty symbols, while the Engli 
put about loO symbols into the child's head, the ta; 
case is five times more difficult than in the other, 
parative difficulty is far greater than this ; for, in tl 
German child, the experience is throughout regular 
he is forminjc steady and self-consistent habits day b 
case of the English' child, his experience is so confi 
almost goes to prevent him forming any habits whatsi 
as a decree has gone forth that ** all the world '* shal 
it is as well that we should see that all our methoc 
the subjects we have to teach are based upon ascertaii 
are in accordance with the regular and legitimate ] 
the human mind. In the above remarks I have ei 
state the facts. It is a further question how the 
may best be met, and what the duties of School Boa: 
era with regard to them. — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 1 
-Commissioner of Endowed Schools mission for Sc( 
J)ailp News, 

A lib. psreel of Traoti •xplAnatory of Phonetio Shorthan 
Printing;, XD»f b« had from I. Pitman, Phonetio Institato, BatI 
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NETIC SPELLIKQ WITHOUT NEW LETTERS. 

chemes proposed for piling phoneticall j with tbe letters 
Id alphabet are legion, and we cannot help thinking that 
imber be much increased, and the schemes be eztensiyely 
in pamphlets, periodicals, etc., those people who, aboye all 
late to be " bothered with new-fangled things," will think 
I particular reform would cause as much confusion — one 
woiks of darkness "—-not in the literary world alone, but 
life also, as any legion of imps of darkness could desire ; 
lovers of peace and quietness will set their faces against 
age in spelling, consoling themselyes with the reflection 
I better to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we 
•t of. We give below specimens of two of these schemes, 
e best, and one of the worst that we haye seen. The first 
• E. Jones, of Liyerpool, and the other is taken from the 
Seraldf a United States newspaper, published — or was 
i in October 1874, — at Lake City, Michigan. » 

t8 from an ^^ Esay on Self-Cultugr" by W, B. Chaning, 

heefly throo books that we enjoy intercors with supeerior 
and theez inyaluabel meenz oy comuenicaishon ar in 
aul. In the best books, grait men tank tu us — giy ut 
t preahus thots — and poer ther soels intu ourz. God be 
)r books. Thay ar the yoisez oy the distant and the ded, 
I us airz oy the spiritual lief oy past aijez. Books ar the 
lerz. Thay giy tu aul boo wil fai^Afully uez them, tbe 
he spiritual presens oy the best and graitest oy our rais. 
r how poor I am — no mater tho the prosperus oy my oen 
not enter my obscuer dweling — if the saicred rieterz wil 
i taik up ther aboed under my roof— if Milton wil cros 
hold and sing tu me oy Paradiez ; and Shakspeer tu open 
) wurldz oy imajinaishon and the wurkingz oy the hueman 
d Franklin tu enrich me with hiz practical wizdom, I 
pein for wont oy intelectual companionship, and I may 
. cultivated man, tho ecsclwded hoim whot iz cauld the 
jty in the plais wher I liv. 

low hard it iz tu sum men, espeshialy to thoez hoo spend 
m in manual laibor to fix atenshon on books. Let them 
overcum the dificulty by choozing subjects ov deep in- 
r by reeding in company with thoez boom thay luv. 
can suply the plais ov books. Thay ar cheering or 
companions in solitued, Unes, and aflicshon. The welth 
ontinents wMd not compensat for the good th: y impart. 
T man, if posibel, gather sum good books under hiz roof, 
in acses for hirns^ and family tu sum soshal liebrary. 
eiiy lugzory shud be sacrifiezd tu this. 



'Wiin OT the vtrry interesting fbetoerE or diir tieiDZ ii tbi 
tipUcaiaboQ OT booba and ther distribueBhon CAroo &iil cond: 
Cl Kuicty- -At a iniaul ecEpeni, k niui can now pozei him 
the molt pivdhua tr^zurz ov Ei)gliah litenttuer. Boola, 
contlfnd tu It fuo bj thct costlioes, ar now aciesLbel tu ths 
tund : tnd in ibis ws}* i nhuinj ov habiU iz going on in : 
liict}' fuTorabel tu thp vulluer OT the pecpel, jnsted ov dep 
on cBibial riimorand loos ronvi^rafiishun I'or moat or thetn 
Ihat ; insled of forming ther jujnienlB in crowdz, knd rei 
ther iheef ecaietment from thevoiz ot naibori, monnr aowl 
ta study and reflect sloen — to fbla out subjects oontinusni 
determin for thenuelrez what ihal engaij ther niiendE ; 
caul to ther aid the nolej, orijinal Taez, and reeioninga i 
oraul cunttiea and aijei. And tha rezujta maat baa rjdib 
and indcprndpns ov jnjment, and a Morones and ecetenC 01 
maisbon unosn in former tiemz. The difuezhon OT theei 
tfcrherz, bDoka, Mroo the hoel oomunity iz tu wurh groits' 
than Brtilery, niashinery, and IpjislaishoD. It< peesful ar 
tu Bii[ieraepd sIotTuy rerolooshonz. The culluer which i 
siii, !, ■! |.^ r ..,. I ii-n.v. Isabel good tu Iho indiridual ii k 
i;., .1 ■ ■ 'J. .- ^^M-hoaz. 

The foUoving are atrange pnmiindatica* of emniDCRi 
Wa hope lome of them an erron of tbs ptM(L— Bwks, in 
lot (or lat (thought), Famdji, Ivt/ari, or perhapa Itgtiin, 
thia CBM it ahould huye been spelled hgtttmi tTcnrrx (tm 
Toil (voios), demselpfT, lonrne* thoroughnes), «D<m for 
(onkiiowii], nufineri. 

Aftr ths iluHier the tnnqil Bon, 
Eilrr atari hwen the da ii dnn. 
AttT the ano, ths em'nld leari, 
AIll ths harreit, goaldu aheaTi. 

Afti the buidn, the bliitul meed, 
Aftr the fuTO, the waking aeed; 
Aftc the fliht, the douny neat ; 
Otbi the ahadoay riTT— rest AHr the batl, peceful gra 

— FAaulic Jvurnai, 6 Ifov., 

n amount ot opoii/oa ii a net help i 

tiA M-i QQt ^ fg VJQIJ . „,Q ^ J^ 

IT wsrkt hia pa«cj eniwher in a d 
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ENGLISH OETHOEPY. 

Bi^ — A short time ago chance made me acquainted with your 

iwwortfay and arduous undertaking. Having occupied myself 

«nne years with languages and phonology, and, like manj 

formed yarious schemes of orthograpmcal reform, it is 

I to say how great was my satisfaction on seeing some of 

in a fiur way to he realized. Nohody, I thiok, can douht 
As abeolute necessity of a correct method of representing speech- 
bounds, in which respect all langua^ (the English above all) 
an fKTf yery &r behinid musical notaaon. Is music more impor- 
tait than language P If *' words are the wheels of thought by 
Haayen impel&d," everyone must feel that it is impossible to over- 
nto the yalue and importance of the arts of writing and printing. 
They are the steam and the engine in the boat of man's progress, 
vifhoiit which all advance would be impracticable. We cannot, 
flmrofom, too highly estimate their elements ; literae suut honot 
mi»s litera animi nuntia : — let due honor be paid to letters ; let- 
t«n are the messengers of mind. The wish to alter and reform 
b aooordhigly very ancient, but hitherto the prejudices of mankind 
Iwye generally oj^xMod the change of a single letter. The £m- 
Mcor Claudius tried, with little success, to inteduce three new 
Mtten into the alphabet Chilp^rio, one of the Frankish kings of 
Fnmee, was still less successful. 

Our laagnsjgehas not been without its reformers, some of whom 
were ill qualified and their plans ill-devised. Ought these fail- 
ures to disooorage us ? Certainly not ; but they should make us 
«areftd. We must sacrifice perfection (were it attainable) to prac- 
ticability, and, like the ancient lawgiver, propose, not the best 
•ystem that could be invented, but the best that can be executed. 
U is easy to inyent entirely new systems, but they would remain 
perfect but a limited numlier of years, and violent changes are bad 
and generally feul, precisely because tiiey are total and radical. 
We haye a new house to errect, not on unoccupied ground, but on 
the mte of the old one, whose numerous inmates are to be trans- 
ftrred. It seems wise to make no unnecessary alteration and to 
concede as much as possible to the prejudices of society. 

Of all the languages that stand in need of an orthographical 
v^brm, that whidi most requires it is, undoubtedly, the English, 
with ita mode of spelling anterior, for the most part, to the great 
Alfired, and which was probably accurate when ^opted. JTe can 
iSonn no adequate idea of its dlefects ; we are used to them, but 
tbejT are an almost intuperable obstacle to iU diffusion among 
IbieignerB. Let us hear the opinion of Bapp, a man whose name 
must be pronounced with respect and admiration by eyery pho- 
nologer. *' Although the French is become the common language, 
in a aiplomatic and social sense, it has never acquired a firm footing 



in extennTe regions <mt of Europe. The KngKih, on the oonfainr* 
may pass for the nniTersal tongue out of Euzom ; and bj its bou 
fiiiion and contequent decompotition of the zomie of its Qothk 
and Eoman elements, this idiom has aoquired an iaooin|paitUs 
fluency, and appears especially destined by nature^ more thansi^ 
one of the living, to undertake that part. Were not the impsdi^ 
ment of a bisarre antiquated orthography in tiie way, As 
universality of this language would be still more apparent, and it 
may, perhaps, be said to be fortunate for us oUier Europeaas thst 
the Englishmen has not yet made the disoovery." Perhaps he kat 
made the discovrey ; if not, it is quite time ne should. It may 
be affirmed, without national prejudice^ that it is taking a veiy 
narrow and unworthy view of our magniftcent toogoe, to conodar 
it merely as that of the inhabitants of England, and that the old 
orthography did very weU for our fathers, and tberefoie Sot w. 
It is alreiady [1875] spoken by about eighty milHons of men, and, 
before the end of the century, will be so by more than 100 milHoiis 
of the most active and intelligent of tiie human race. With the 
exception of the Chinese (200 or 300 millions) and Slavic (sefsnty 
millions), whose dialects are almost diffisrent enough to fona dis- 
tinct langua^s, there is no idiom so numerously spoken. Is it 
a matter of mdifference that such a tongue Bhould'be written so 
that it may be easily learned P 

In establishing a new mode of writing, the first step would a]^esr 
be to ascertain, beyond doubt, all the elements of speech, the mm/ 
sounds and the various noises that constitute our language, as it 
now exists. This, I think, has not yet been done. As to ths 
older writers, Sheridan, Walker, etc., they may have been right in 
their day. No one can expect to find in uiem the present jHonun- 
clation ; but, however, they cleared the way for their successors, 
and, combined with the old orthography, they serve us as mile- 
stones and fingerposts, showing the point fi*om which we started, 
and the direction in which we have traveled, and are still going. 
Let us, then, not speak with aspereetee of the ingenious inventor 
of the grammatical monster, a syllable without a voufet, (a boil of 
wine, minus the wine), nor even of the bloodthirsty hut consistent 
Sheridan, who made no distinction between suiting a man, and 
shooting him, and to whom a duel was as good as ^ Jewel, Let ui 
rather profit by their discoveries, and make their mistakes serve 
us as beacons. Where shall we find the standard f We have 
seven or eight pronouncing dictionaries, which seldom agrse. 
• Even in the very elements, the words vowel, consonant,, osptratMN, 
etc., make a very pretty jumble, the definitions too often resem- 
bling those which even learned bodies sometimes ^ve. Th» 
French Academy, in one of its sittings, had agreed to define a 
lobster, ^^poisson rouge, guimarche d reculons ** — a red fish, whieh 
walks backwards. The great Cuvier happening to drop in, several 
cried, ** here comes Cuvier, let us ask his opinion." The intended 



ich tLa mind liu Imd kept fhun oammiumig wiUi the irrit* 

1 will prometi the inltritli tf nrlhotpy end orlAography, 
tm J one take np our authora fnim Wy cliffa and Gbaocer to 
irth American Ueriev oi New Englander, and our laiico- 
ira from Bailey and Djche down to Webiter and Neander, 
s the glorioiu oncertamtj of orthography, deaerving to be aa 
bial as that of the lav. Now I do not imagina ^at tliera 
competent tnbunal to determine the disputed points, noi to 
a fixed standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet mnch 
be done. As the causes vhich go to change the spelling 
und of Tarda are real and definite, and as some of thes* 
ions are improTementa, and othera are signs of degeneracy, 
g can have a greater tendency to hwp these changes under 
ss of all who read the language, than to commence turning 
one's attention to the delicate uiades of sound (now generally 
>ked), in almost every word, and reducing pronunciation to 
[lite a visible expression that no change of pronunciation 
lal intj> a district without alarming the Thme country at 
y its exposure on the printed page. For, it must be observed 
len every one wiH write a word just aa he pronounces iU 
larks, however, do not apply to onr equally whimsical 



■et rid of a practical absurdity is always in itself desirabla. 
iportance of the information mcreaseB aa the evil is widely 
~d afi'ects the great interests of society. When such ar 



God haa placed in human society like 
in the htunan body. There will be fiesh encouragement 
ftiends of man ; and a model will be furnished for the 
ing of otber abuses. Now, that the T<Tigi'«ti language needi 
reformntiDD, we suppoae to have been obvious for many 

'^o fur as 1 know, it ia the most an ' — — ■" """■' — 

lunriation of any living language. 

I "atone in Lta alof ■ ^nd the mode of conducting thia 

^^nIlfM)d^ Wut it should he. By fair and kind and 

' - -*■ <">n)ia to convince, it courts inspection, it 

!■*- for its adoption. There 



in extennre regions <mt of Europe. The KngHdh, onthaeoBfaanr' 
may pass for the nniTersal tongue out of Europe ; end hj its bold 
fuiion and consequent decompositioii of the xbnns of its Gtothis 
and Eoman elements, this idiom has aoquired an inooninsisiUs 
fluency, and appears especially destined hy nature^ man thaasi^ 
one of the Hymg, to undertake that part. Were not the in^sdi- 
ment of a bisarre antiquated orthography in the way, tik 
universality of this language would be still more apparent, and it 
may, perhaps, be said to be fortunate for ns other Europeans thst 
the Engliiiimen has not yet made the diMwrery." Perhaps he kat 
made the diBCOvrey ; if not, it is quite time ne should. It msy 
be affirmed, without national prejudice^ that ii is taking a yeiy 
narrow and unworthy yiew of our magniftnent toopie^ to conaidir 
it merely as that of the inhabitants of England, and that the old 
orthography did yery weU for our fiithers, and therefore §a w. 
It is alreiady [1875] spoken by about eighty millioina of men, and, 
before the end of the century, will be so by more than 100 milHoiis 
of the most actiye and intelligent of the human race. "^nththB 
exception of tiie Chinese (200 or 300 millions) and Slayic (sefsnty 
millions), whose dialects are almost diffisrent enough to form dis- 
tinct languages, there Ib no idiom so numerously spoken. Is it 
a matter of mdifference that such a tongue ahoold'he wiittaa so 
that it may be easily learned P 

In establishing a new mode of writing, the first step would a^esr 
be to ascertain, beyond doubt, all the elements of speech, the voetl 
sounds and the yarious noiaes that constitute our language, as it 
now exists. This, I think, has not yet been done. As to ths 
older writers, Sheridan, Walker, etc., they may have been right in 
their day. No one can expect to find in them the preagnt jHonnn- 
clation ; but, however, they cleared the way for their suooesson, 
and, combined with the old orthography, tney serve us as mile- 
stones and fingerposts, showing the point fi'om which we started, 
and the direction in which we have traveled, and are still going. 
Let us, then, not speak with aspereetee of the ingenious inventor 
of the grammatical monsteTf a syllable without a vowetf (a boil of 
wine, minus the wine), nor even of the bloodthirsty hut consistent 
Sheridan, who made no distinction between auiting a man, and 
shooting him, and to whom a duel was as good as tL jewel. Let ui 
rather profit by their discoveries, and make their mistakes serve 
us as beacons. Where shall we find the standard P We havs 
seven or eight pronouncing dictionaries, which seldom agree. 
• Even in the very elements, the words vowel, coneonant^ aeration, 
etc., make a very pretty jumble, the definitions too often resem- 
bling those which even learned bodies sometimes give. The 
French Academy, in one of its sittings, had agreed to define a 
lobster, ^^poiston rouge, guimarehe d reeulone ** — a red fish, which 
walks backwards. The great Cuvier happening to drop in, seversl 
cried, * * here comes Cuvier, let us ask his opinion.'' The iutendad 



hf which the mind has been kept from communing with the writ- 
en of hie own tongue. 

2. It will promote the interests of orthoepy and orthography. 
Let any one take np our authors from Wycliffe and Chaucer to 

the North American Beyiew or New Englander, and our lexico- 
graphers from Bailey and Dyche down to Webster and Neander, 
and Me the glorious uncertainty of orthography, deserving to be as 
proTerbial as that of the law. Now I do not imagine that there 
IS any competent tribunal to determine the disputed points, nor to 
secnze a fixed standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet much 
might be done. As the causes which go to change the spelling 
and sound of words are real and definite, and as some of these 
iUerations are improTements, and others are signs of degeneracy, 
nothing can have a greater tendency to keep these changes under 
tibe eyes of all who read the language, than to commence turning 
ti^etv one's attention to the delicate shades of sound (now generally 
overlooked), in almost every word, and reducing pronunciation to 
so definite a visible expression that no change of pronunciation 
can steal into a district without alarming the whole coimtry at 
once by its exposure on the printed page. For, it must be observed 
that then every one wiH write a word just as he pronounces iU 
These remarks, however, do not i^ply to our equally whimsical 
aecents, because no provision is made in this system for introducing 
them into any other books than spelling-books and lexicons. 

3. Iti introduction will be another triumph of the genuine spirit 
preformation. 

To get rid of a practical absurdity is always in itself desirable. 
The Importance of the information increases as the evil is widely 
spread, «nd affects the great interests of society. When such an 
in!L is removed without disturbing any other great interest of 
society, more is accomplished than merely the removal of that one 
eviL There is given a new evidence of the recuperative element 
which God has placed in human society like that which he has 
placed in the human body. There will he fresh encouragement 
to the friends of man ; and a model will be furnished for the 
rectifj^ing of other abuses. Now, that the English language needs 
such a reformation, we suppose to have been obvious for many 
Tean. So far as I know, it is the most anomalous and reckless 
m its pronunciation of any living language. Like Sir John Moore, 
it is there '* alone in its glory.'* And the mode of conducting this 
reformation is nrecialv wligf. if aTimii<i Ka. "Rv fmV nn/i tinrf n-nA 

Tract 819, after page 2, pass over six leaves, and continue on 
«gc 3. 

Tract 821, after page 4, go back six leaves, and continue on 
sge 5. 



in exteniiTe regions <mt of Europe. The KngKiih, QnthaeoBtmr' 
may pass for the uniTersal tongue out of Europe ; «Dd \j iti bold 
fuBion and contequent decompoeitioii of the formi of its Gkthis 
and Roman elements, tliis idiom has acquired an inoonmsitiUs 
fluency, and appears especially destined by nature, mors thaasi^ 
one of the living, to undertake that part. Were not the in^sdi- 
ment of a bisarre antiquated orthography in the way, As 
universality of this language would be still more apparent, and it 
may, perhaps, be said to be fortunate for us other Europeans thst 
the Engliiiimen has not yet made the discovery.' ' Perhaps ho km 
made the discovrey ; if not, it is quite time ne should. It msy 
be affirmed, without national prejudice, that it is taking a voiy 
narrow and unworthy view of our magnificent tongue, to conaidir 
it merely as that of the inhabitants of England, and that the oU 
orthography did very well for our fathers, and therefore for w. 
It is already [1875] spoken by about eighty miUions of men, and, 
before the end of the century, will be bo by more than 100 millioDS 
of the most active and intelligent of the hunuui race. With the 
exception of tiie Chinese (200 or 300 millions) and Slavic (seventy 
millions), whose dialects are almost diffisrent enough to foim dis- 
tinct languages, there is no idiom so numerously spdcen. Is it 
a matter of indifference that such a tongue should m wxittSB so 
that it may be easily learned P 

In establishing a new mode of writing, the first step would a^esr 
be to ascertain, beyond doubt, all the elements of speech, thesoAi/ 
sounds and the various notMs that constitute our language, as it 
now exists. This, I think, has not yet been done. As to ths 
older writers, Sheridan, Walker, etc., they may have beai right in 
their day. No one can expect to find in them the prestnt jHonun- 
clation ; but, however, they cleared the way for their suooesson, 
and, combined with the old orthogniphy, they serve us as mile- 
stones and fingerposts, showing the point fi*om which we started, 
and the direction in which we have traveled, and are still going. 
Let us, then, not speak with aspereetee of the ingenious inventor 
of the grammatical monster^ a syllable without a vowel, (a batl of 
wine, minus the wine), nor even of the bloodthirsty hut consiBtent 
Sheridan, who made no distinction between suiting a man, and 
shooting him, and to whom a duel was as good as a. jewel. Let ui 
rather profit by their discoveries, and make their mistakes serve 
us as beacons. Where shall we find the standard P We havs 
seven or eight pronouncing dictionaries, which seldom agree. 



Vj which the mind hai been kept from communing with the writ- 
en of hie own tongue. 

2. li will promote the interests of orthoepy and orthography. 
Let any one take up our authors from Wydiffe and Chaucer to 

the North American Beyiew or New Englander, and our lezico- 
graphen from Bailey and Dyche down to Webster and Neander, 
and Me the glorious uncertainty of ortbograpby, deserving to be as 
norerbial as that of the law. Now I do not imagine that there 
u any competent tribunal to determine the disputed points, nor to 
■eonze a fixed standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet much 
naght be done. As the causes which go to change the spelling 
and sound of words are real and definite, and as some of these 
iUen^ions are improvements, and others are signs of degeneracy, 
nothing can have a greater tendency to keep these changes under 
ihe eyes of all who read the language, than to commence turning 
eyeiy one's attention to the delicate shades of sound (now generally 
overlooked), in almost every word, and reducing pronunciation to 
to definite a visible expression that no change of pronunciation 
eaa steal into a district without alarming the whole country at 
onee by its exposure on the printed page. For, it must be observed 
that then every one wiH write a word just as he pronounces iU 
These remarks, however, do not i^ply to our equally whimsical 
seoents, because no provision is made in this system for introducing 
them ixito any other books than spelling-books and lexicons. 

3. Its introduction toiU be another triumph of the genuine spirit 
preformation. 

To get rid of a practical absurdity is always in itself desirable. 
The importance of the information increases as the evil is widely 
spread, «nd affects the great interests of society. When such an 
vni is removed without disturbing any other great interest of 
society, more is accomplished than merely the removal of that one 
eviL There is given a new evidence of the recuperative element 
which God has placed in human society like that which he has 
placed in the human body. There will be firesh encouragement 
to the friends of man; and a model will be furnished for the 
rectifying of other abuses. Now, that the English language needs 
such a reformation, we suppose to have been obvious for many 
jiean. So far as I know, it is the most anomalous and reckless 
m its pronunciation of any living language. Like Sir John Moore, 
it is there '* alone in its glory.'* And the mode of conducting this 
reformation is precisl^ what it should be. By fair and kind and 
courteous discussion it seeks to convince, it courts inspection, it 
works and waits for society to be ready for its adoption. There 
is perhaps no force in the consideration, but it does somewhat 
impress me, that there may be some demoralising influence in the 
tice of calling a letter by a sound, and then in the great ma- 
r of cases where it is used, contradicting this very instruction, 
it not tend to destroy a child's confidence in the veracity of 




a teacher, or at least in tbe tnith of thinffi P The Httia ereitaie 
has strained lus optic mnstdes to ohaerro uie peenliar fonn of ths 
letter e for example. For, it will be xemembeied that ooneentrsted 
attention to f(nrm, that comparison and diseriminatioiL are d» 
result of a strong and continuous Toluntarj eflfort. Now idisn be 
has reached the point of marking that *' goes dear ronnd," hot 
that e *< stops," and that this has the lussing sonncL and then oGnei 
to apply his knowledge, and with great ddigfat nr the first timB 
makes a combination of it with ttp (sn old acquaintance it may be], 
and cries out 0, 0, p^ %ap ; what Ib lus mortification to be told, 
« no ; 0, a, /i, hip. But ^ we have not refined too fu*, mcttUks- 
tion is the least evil result. His trustfulness leoeiyes a shool| 
and he puts his mind into this attitude ; now when I am toldthit 
c is ua^ I will not belieye it, I will believe that it is hu. But not 
to insist on this, it seems to us there will be a trnthlblness sad 
simplicity in the Phonographic system, which we should lore to 
see supplant the present awkwarc^ cruc^ false creature who standi 
janitor at the door of knowledge, and who giyes to children sons 
of their first associations with science. 

4. It will promote the interests ofseienee^ mtd^emerml hmwMi^ 
and Christian benevolenee, 

Eyerythin|; which diminishes the consumption of time, strengfli, 
and money, in recording and publishing the reeidts of mentd 
efibrt, must advance the great interests just named. Look, then, 
at the chirographic department of this irt It has secured what 
no system of Braohy^aphy ever before secured, — extreme brevity 
with complete legibihty. The lawyer, the merchant, the preacher, 
the author, the editor, the reporter, can save five-sixths of their 
time now devoted to writing. A simple illustration may shov 
the importance of this. We and aU European nations are nov 
employing a system of stenography. Suppose we should alMmdon 
it, and go back to writing in our own language what we now ex- 
press in characters borrowed from the Arabs. For instance, take 
the sentence, <* The twenty-eighth of May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, received eight million, nine hundred and forty-seven 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-seven pounds of cotton.** 
Now we express it thus : — " 28 May, 1838, received 8,947,677 1m. 
cotton." Here is the difference between 36 downward strokes of 
the pen, and 145. Suppose one merchant writing out every word 
as in the first specimen here, for ten hours of a day, and another 
employing the Arabic and shorthand; not only will the latter 
save seven hours and a half, but when his work is done it wiQ be 
more beautiful to the eye, and a hundred fold easier to examine. 
But the shorthand connected with this system saves still mofe 
time and labor than the Arabic figures, by which we express sums 
and quantities. Already thousands of letters are written in tins 
character in England. But perhaps no profession should welcome 
it more cordially than the clergy. Many a constitution might have 



been preserved to a good ace, that now; lies in a premature grave, 
if the body had not been dmuned bo many hours every week to 
that fktal writing desk. Orators and reporters should equally hail 
it, for it will save the one from the vexation of being misrepre- 
sented, and the other from misrepresenting. Some of the finest 
effusions of oratory have been extempore, and are lost for ever, 
for want of a phonet c system of sufficient brevity to admit of its 
being written as rapidly as a language is spoken, and yet so 
definite and accurate as to require no dependence upon the memory. 
Sucb Mr. Pitman's Phonography appears to be. 

But not to dwell upon this branch which is not so much to our pre- 
sent purpose, we would refer to the immense saving in press work. 
It is said to be one-fourth. [It is one-tenth.] See the bearings of this 
on the operations of our Bible and Tract Societies. Every £100,000 
becomes in value £130,000 and upwards. But a still higher, 
though remoter, advantage is, that it is the first efficient step to- 
wards a universal alphaoet Such a thin^ is feasible, for it exists 
now in music and mathematics. And it is of great moment. 
Perhaps in twenty years there may be a congress of nations, not 
to map out empires and api>oint masters for the world, but to adopt 
uniform visible representatives for all the spoken languages of the 
world. Then one mighty barrier between the members of the 
human family will be removed, and the acquisition of languages 
be greatly facilitated. Then the missionaries who are reducing 
the languages of barbarous nations to a written form will have a 
uniform standard which will aid and not retard the progress of 
civilization. 

But to all this it may be replied that the confusion would be 
insupportable if the proposed change were now introduced. I 
would reply, that if l3ie good of the whole is to govern us, that 
consideration can soon be dieposed of, at least in theory. We have 
only to compare the confusion of the hundreds that now read, 
with tiiat of the millions who are to learn to read. If the present 
generation of readers will consent to perplex themselves so much 
as to leam a new alphabet, it will save all that are to follow us 
the perplexity of learning and of then unlearning, as our present 
a^habet renders necessary. 

Whether this change will be brought about, none is competent 
to say ; or, if it shall be accomplished, whether it will be in this 
genen^n, depends upon many things which we do not and can- 
not know. If the pressure upon our sense of absurdity and upon 
our philanthropy is stronger than the love of ease and of what is, 
then it will gladden our day. 

How shaU the change be effected P — <* that's the question." — 
£ev, Edward N, Kirk, in the " Phonotypie JourmU,** l%i6,page 45. 



A lib. pttTMl of Tract! ezpUuuttorir of Fhonetio Shoriktuid and Phonetie 
Printing, may b« had from I. jKtman,Plum«tic Inatitute, Bath ; post-paid, M. 
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The Seading, Writing, and Spdlmg Befinm. 

The BeadiBf and Writing BcAnrm eoufsts ia the InftiodiiettoB of e ph»- 
netio elphebet of tfairtj-ei{riit letten to reprwwit all the aoanda of theXBJuiik 
Ungnage. Thia alphabet la adi^ted to Bhorthand and Tioni^iand Wi&l 
aadto Frinting. Fbooetie Shorthand ia aa legiUe aa eommoa writiag, wfeui 
it ia written in one*foiiith of the time, and with half tiie labour. Byiaef 
of Fhonetio Printing, children and ignorant adolta maj be taaght to nad. 
aoooratelj in phoneue booka, in from twentf to flf^ hooraT inatroetioa i aad 
a few lesaona will then render them oiHpaUe of wiamng booka printed in tiM 
common ipelling. Hie ednoation of the poor ia thna rendorad not o^ p» 
aiUe, bnt eaaj* 

PHONETIC PUBUCATIONS. 

PAaneHc Skortkand, Chartof tibe inionetie Alpha^e» 

. tammgtheShorthaiidendPlEnitiBf 

^uflSSfaSrfcitiSa.' • LettS. a faichea l»y 86, 41. 



.ai.op'8 Fable.. Learner'. Style, «. '^^fc^'^S^SSS^^^Iifeft 
Selection, from the Beat Author., in ^SlSi ^SSS^^^^^ 
geRejortingStjlcwithprintod sS::^^^^^^ 



DebatoontheIri.hCharohBillinthe ^£^f^^lS&S^^»f^ 

Hon.. of Lord., 1809. In Beport- SjS^?^^- ^^ 2?tJ^i 

ing. 2ndedition.withaKeYtrthe p^Stei! frSJti^^lSSlSL^ 

introductoi7.peeche^S..,of.3«.W. SSSS* StS lS ^SSf^i^ 

The Seze. : Here and Hereafter. By Jf»««w«. ?««>, W. :^aoounaa,U. 

DrHd^om^l* • dShirw Con^erw^iona on the Farablea; Ibr 

A Prize EMay Jnthe Be.t Method of ^J^^!!^?^;^^^I ^^"^ 

Si otiJS*Li?e;i.tdith;i.. M. SSer^^^^rf *t%.^^- ^'-^-^ 

New Testament, roan, irilt. 4». Qd. r, Alr^'* • i* ._ tx. 

Self-Culture, by Prof. sTacki? in ihe ^'S„S^it*"olnfh ?.~Z?"' ^ ^ 
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•horthand, in the Learner'., Cor- -^-q^SS^T ht^?L p.^^*"*? 

re.pondlni, and Reporting Style., whl^lon irf ^^JL^Z,' ?* ^ 

Intelligent; of the progress of the ^n^^/jiiL-f^l^^'j^^^^^ 

Phonetic Reform printed in the a Su"'* iJ p^^® ^""""/K?^^ 

usual spelling, and articles of gene- -*- S^nHna 4^ . ^^'-"^J.^"®? 

ral interest printed phoneticaV STglSS.^UV^-SSr i^ 

^t?en?oT^of kln^^r T^' Ate^'j^r^X'td^ 
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Phonetic Printing. The Art of Writing, by 0. F. 

Phonetic Alphabet, containing the Pearson, Id. 

Shorthand, Longhand, and Print- History of Phonography— how il 

ing Letter., 1*. per gro... came about. Id. 

Book9 of the value qf \§. and ujnoarde are gent postfiee: <m book$ wider 
!»., postage ie charged at the rate of Id. for ^Ib. 

Ths booke recommended to the etudent on commencing the eiudg ^fFhanetk 
Shorthand, are the Phonographic Teacher and Copy Book. 

Bee Pitman'a Oomplete Catalogue of Phonetic Puhlicatioaa. 

London : Fred. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, JB.O* 
Bath: laaac Pitman, Phonetiolnatitatei 



>.] The Spelling Sefonsu [^.j^r^M. 

have always been inclined to regard attempts to improTe 
elling and sign-representation of the English language as 
iry, partly b^use so many yery miserable failures naye 
lade in this line, and partly because there appeared so little 

to expect that any improved system would ever be so 
Uy adopted as to become of practical utility. Our yiews, 
ndidly confess, have been much changed since we lately 
e acquainted with the system of Phonography invented by 
tman of Bath. We shall endeavour to give our readers 
^neral knowledge of it, certain that, if we fail in making 
bject interesting, it must be our own blame, as the lectures 
' preceptor in the art were^ universally felt to be that and 
lin^ more, namely, entertaining. 

evil which Phonography primarily proposes to reform, is 
iperfection of our alphabet as a means of representing the 
) of our language. There are about thirty-eight sounds in 
Qgliah tongue, and only twenty-six letters with which to 
8 them, two of these e, ^, having two different sounds to re- 
.t, while q represents a sound which can also be represented 

The representation of sounds by signs began in the infancy 
akind, and was very inadequately effected by the alphabets 

they invented. The forms of the letters of these alphabets 
letermined by qkance and caprice, and were far from being 
pie as they might have been. The consequences are, that 
ords of all written languages are set down or spelt in an 
iry manner, and that the writing of these languages is in- 
»ly a tedious processs. There is confessedly no principle in 
»elling of English words. The letter a, for instance, has 
lOundS, as psalm, mat, mate, faU. The other vowels have 
d sounds each ; and several combinations of letters of fre- 

use, have different sounds in different words ; thus, oti^A 
he various pronunciations expressed in thought, though, 
fh, plough, cough, rough, hough, hiccough, 
3 language is full of anomalies of the same kind, insomuch 
on a careful investigation of 60,000 words, it is ascertained 
mly about 60, or one in a thousand, are pronounced as might 
pected from the spelling [from the sounds or names which we 
o the letters of the alphabet.] The f(^owing illustration is 

striking one than the above, yet sufficient to show how far 
*thcgraphy is from being a guide to pronunciation. It need 
>ly be remarked what a difficulty our imperfect representa- 
f sounds introduces into the study of our language, both for 
en and strangers. A child who is toJd that 1 o v e is luv, 
uurily of course presumes that o has the power of the vow^ 

in luv, and, on coming to pronounce prove, supposes 
If right when he says pruv ; whereas it is proove. And so 
th all the other 49,950 misrepresented words of the languagej 



Mch of wluoh nqnini a ipeda] eflfait of moiM^ 
befbra the student can be oonndered m perfiMst in ot^bonj-S 
acquiiition of orthogn^hy^ or ooneot ipelUng, being a wnm 
dimoulty of not leas mafpitnde. How mnob of tbe tiwi^^ Una 
and mental energy of an infknt is thns absoibed merely in mSSS 
oyer the difficulties imposed by a bad system lianded dowata 
antiquity I 

It is obTioustbat, by baying a signfbr eaeh of the thIrty-sUht 
radical sounds, and spelling the words with these in all inifiiwii 
according to the sound, the literature of our apeeeb would bs of 
infinitely easier acquisition, because ws should then be gnidsd W 
a few simple and inyariable prmciples, instead of being leqniM 
to fix thousands of eccentricities in our memory, fo fbnah 
such an extended alphabet, has been often attempted, but nsvir 
sucessfully, in our opinion, until now, when the task has bssi 
undertaken by a man apparently of mudi inffennity, guided br 
an enlightened yiew of natural principles. Mr Pitman's mtM 
has also the adyantage of fuznishing a shorthand of an a&aaaaUr 
easy kind. 

Such are the main ibatures of Mr Pitman's Pbonogruby Tni 
Phonetic printing] ; a few less important partieulais are Oferiookad 
for the sake of smiplicity. It appears that the system, wherew 
it is explained, meets a warm reee^tion from many persons. It 
impresess all witb an admiration of its simplicity and truthfuhiSML 
the result of the relation whicb it bears tc^atural prineiplea ; and 
hundreds and thousands haye studied it so far as to be aUe to 
correspond in it. We find that four lessons ba7e enabled us to 
conyey the system into our mind, and that only practice could bs 
further necessary to enable us to write it with ease and spes^' 
The great question will be, of course, to what good ? We wish 
to give a candid answer, when we say that a large and wide-spread 
adoption of the system does not seem to us altogether to be de- 
spaired of. It is yery clear that, when the present acknowledgedly 
bad system is once, with whatever difficulty, acquired, there is a 
great indisposition to take the trouble of mastering a new oos, 
however simple. Familiarised with literature in its present 
appearance, every new mode of expressing it appean barbarous 
and ridiculous ; and there is a positive dislike to idl fresh trouble 
upon the subject. JJiese facts may be admitted, and yet we would 
still say that Phonography may make progress. A writer for the 
press may have the benefit of its distinctness and brevity of manual 
labor, where he is^ accustomed to have his manuscript set up by 
one set of compositors, these individuals being ^so acquainted 
with it Merehants and others, accustomed to correspond, may 
take advantage of its amazing facility. And by thus, as it were, 
effecting settlements amongst us, it may in time advance to be 
the predominant system. There are, however, other bopes fat 
Phonography. It [or rather Phonotypy] may yet be found ^ 



vwt service in the missionary canse. When a need oconrs, as is 
wnarv day the case, for expressing the Scriptnres in a barbarous 
nd hitherto unwritten language, this mode of writing ought de- 
■dedly to he adopted. We undertake to say that, expressed by 
Anacters so unequiyocal, and so easily distinguished, a sayage 
■ovioe in Christianity would learn to read the Bible in one-twenti- 
iUl of the time necessary when his language is expressed in En- 
^iiiih characters. The difficulty of rightly expressing a hitherto 
inwritten language in our alphabet, has been experienced 
■ear oar own doors ; namely, when in the reign of Charles II, it 
became necessary to print books in Gaelic. Written as this lan- 
|iiage is, no ordinary scholar could read it from a book, without 
I great deal of particular instruction ; but a phonographer unac- 
niainted with Ine language could write a sermon at KiUin, and 
DOB manuscript could m read out by another phonographer to an 
indience in Kintyre, not one of whom would fail to understand 
il^ tiiough it was a mere babble to the reader. We cordially, then, 
recommend the consideration of Phonography to those engaged in 
the diffusion of sacred knowledge among the heathen : it would 
xrobably he found the greatest aid they had eyer deriyed from 
iniman ingenuity for the adyancement of their objects. It might 
nren he worthy of deliberation, whether Phonography is not the 
node of reading which should be first imparted to the young. 
ShUdren of six years old would learn to read it in a yery few 
reeks, and their minds would thus be at once prepared for Uie 
^izOier illumination to be gained from education, instead of spend- 
og years in mastering eccentricities and barbarisms which are 
mrefy accidental, and when learned, constitute no real knowledge. 
Ln acquaintance with the 49,950 capriciously-formed signs for as 
oany words, might be acquired in subsequent years, when the 
oind was better fitted to such a tosk. Only, it is to be feared 
hat» if once accustomed to the clearness and truthfulness of Pho- 
tography, it might be found impossible to bend the mind to pay 
he needful attention to what has been called One Great Untruth 
-the ordinary mode of expressing our language. [This fear has 
een proved to be without foundation.] — Chambers* t Edinburgh 
'ommai, 2 October, 1844. 

EHYMES TO THE EYE. 

BT A DBAF OBMTLElCAir.' 

h^m the " Ziberalj** an occasional publieationf now discontintted, 

I long'd for Dublin, thinking there to laugh 
With Jolly tipplers o*er there usquebaugh; 
For I've a merry heart and love that Juice, 
Whioh London hath not good at &nj price. 
Thither I went ; (but once was at the Plough) 
Some time uncounted, after I'd enough 



I tallied fordi, and in th0 itrert «lw / 

I plunged into a hoRil»lB./WMtft,— 

Bo horrible, that all my Donea did mA,* 

And I was foroed to ride home in a coiuh 

Entreating Dora to aohiere a pot 

Of sidTe from a Ghiruimcal Ifep6t.f 

Trdly I cannot boast of such Mat 

As could my friend, whose sword, this way and tUt^ 

Brandished through Islington and Higbgata ihorftf- 

For he belongs unto the Lifkt Hone tMrpt t 

Next mom I nad a great mind to indict 

The bludgeoners, but could not well comvici : 

And fain was I to take their j^rmniMt 

Of good behaviour, touching many hruiat. 

But if again they catch me m that reffitm^ 

(WeUnam6d Ire-land, since I am not a /mm 

The world may call me fbol, and I'll sav — **fei^*' 

For I don't like bonea batter'd and black ^yas. 

Nol rather would I seek (hHstaniinepU, 

Although the Turk's men are a ttnu^peopU, 

And I'ye no predilection for t^plague^^^ 

Then drink in a continued fearful agu$. 



* Here the deaf gentlemui takes the liberty of xnakinir » miatake in 
fhoffrapbj, for the aake of rhjBung to the eje. Thia ia tantamount to 
makisg auch worda aanoiM and own rhyme, which they neither do to the 
nor the ear. — Ed. 

t I am Hware this rhyme may be earped at. However, Pope rhy 
" way " and " away " together, and tbat » good authority. For my pai 
tbiok "pot" and "pSt" rhyme rery well together.~iVo^« 2y thtd^i 

Konvertefon ov Men ov Jinitt. — Tascr'x konTerseJon woa nidet 
nor briliant. Dante woa jder tasitvm or satirikal. Bvtler wos \ 
svlen or bitii). Ore seldom tokt or smild. Hergar^ and Swift 
▼en absent-minded in kvmpani. Milton wos veri snao/abet, ; 
iven iritabel, when prest intu konversejon. £erwan, dor k«rpiv8 
elokwent in pifblik adresex, wos miger and dsl in kolcrkwial disk 
Yerjil woz hevi in konyersefon. La Fonten apird hevi, kors, 
sti^pid — hi kud not spik ana deskrib whot hi had jsst ain ; bst < 
hi wos de model oy poretri. Goaer'x silens woz merr agriabel dan 
konversejon. Driden'x konversejon woz sler and dvl; biz i^i 
satsmin and rezervd. Komel, in konversejon, woz ser insipid da 
never field in wiriig ; hi did not iven spik korektli dit laggwg 
whig hi woz svq a master. Ben Jonson i^zd tu sit sjlent in kmnp 
and svk hiz w^n and der i^morz. Soudi woz stif, sedet, and rapt 
in asetisizm. And wi me ad, in konkluison, gret tokerz ar veri sek 
gud konversejonalists. 

A \\h. parcel of Traots explanatory of Fhonetio Shorthand and Fhoi 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institnte, Bath ; post-paid 



*'^. «2i.] The Spelling Beform. iu.p€rgrMi. 

Y% ^"^iow contmae my remarks on the merits of the Phonographic 
^^yform. proposed hy Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath. As at present 
^gduMtecU it consists of two hranohes — the Phonographic and 
^^^ho notypic ; the former heing, in faictf only a more scientific and 
^^ in system of stenography than has been before in rented; the 
r, an attempt to change the orthography of the English lan- 
je, (always, of course, by the good will of writers, printers, 
Id purchasers.) Of the stenographic branch little need here be 
"'^ I as our object is now to examine the more important pretensions 



A rectified orthography ^ founded on the principle of making each 
fitter the unvarying representative of one sound. 

On this proposal seyeral questions may be stated. 

1. Should each sound in a spoken language be represented by one 
ttdusive sign f 

We would answer this question by another precisely analogous ; 
Shall we go finom Boston to New York by a direct road, or by a 
nmte which takes in the White Mountains of New Hampshire f 
Kow the answer to that question must depend upon another ; — 
"WbtA is the object aimed at in traveling ? If it is merely utilita- 
rian, or in other words to be in New York instead of Boston, no 
ona would hesitate to answer. But if it be to fatigue as many 
hones and spend as much money by the way as you can, or if the 
aiere pleasure of trayeling and not the getting to New York be 
the object, then let us haye the northern route. 

The present English alphabet arose, with most others, from the 
Hebrew alphabet. We naye no means of determining whether 
this expressed all the sounds which the ancient Israelites employed 
in speeioh. The probabilities are strong that the physiology of 
■peech was too little imderstood at that period to make a perfect 
alphabet. And when we follow the stream of written and spoken 
langnage, through the Semitic, Greek, and Latin periods, we haye 
no means of determining their adaptedness to one another, because 
the latter eludes our sight, to a great extent. But, supposing the 
idphabet in its earlier stages to haye been precisely conformed to 
OUT present conception of a normal alphabet, it is very certain 
that at present it is, as employed to represent the English language, 
the most anomalous thing m the republic of letters. We haye 
referred, howeyer,^ to the history of our alphabet, in order to de- 
stroy any remnant of respect it may receive from either a supposed 
sacrodness of origin, or from a supposition that it was the result 
of the wisdom of our ancestors. So far as they were concerned 
we have no evidence that a single letter was introduced or dropped, 
or its power changed, as the result of any deliberation, or any 
thorough consideration of the rationale of an alphabet. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that the pronunciation 
and the writing went off into increasingly divergent channels, and 



that their changes were not made in reference to adapting fbe c 
to the other ; to that we have now reached the Dead Sea of A 
barism in written language. In other words, no letBon in * 
nature of the case can be giyen why an alphabet should not ^ 
definite and complete representation to the eye, of the sounds il 
address the ear. Our ancestors haye sent us down something 
Tery opposite of this, without a single reason to oonyince ni 
it should be so, or to remoye our conyictioDS that it shonld 
be so. 

Our second inquiry is, 

2. Should each representative of a aound bear the name of 
wound f 

We see no reason against it, but an obyious reason for it, 
as it is practicable. That reason may be thus stated;— 
power and name of the letter be identical, then the instant 
ginner meets the letter and sounds its name, with whidi 1 
become feimiliar, he has no second process to pass through, tc 
the power. And why should he naye, any more than for 
three steps forward, we should ti&ke one backward P Thei 
indeed, some letters, such as the mutes and semi-yowels, 
will require a yocal addition. But that should be so simp 
uniform, as to diminish to the last degree its embarrassing 
ence in passing from the name to the power. 

3. Should toe change the present orthography of the 1 
language ? 

This is a yery different question from the first, although i 
ing it ; for we might believe it desirable to have a perfect al{ 
in itself considered, and undesirable, all things considered, 
point may not have met sufficient attention from reforme: 
tumor on the body is pronounced a tumor, and yet it mi| 
better to live with it, than to die in the process of excisioi 
order to bring the matter fairly before us, let us imagine tli 
were now commencing de novo to form a written representai 
the English language, because every one is convinced that 
thing ought to be done in the matter. Three candidates p 
themselves, with their respective systems before a commit 
literary men. 

The first reconmiends that we retain the orthography ' 

language, on account of the obviously numerous inconven 
which must result from attempting to alter it ; but that the c 
be in bringing the spoken language to correspond with the iv 
language. ** Nonsense, nonsense! " cries out the whole coi 
of examiners. '* Nonsense, nonsense ! " is echoed in thundei 
the eastward of the " disputed territory," to the westemmo 
cabin in Texas. And if any one doubts the absurdity of thi 
posal, let him think for a moment of bringing all the ter 
oughs of our language under one sound, say that of p 



8 

1 has a Terj leyere eow (cough), and as if that was not 
;h), the trow (tnmgh) which he bowt (bought) for the 
) was so four' (rough), and left the bread so tow (tough), 
'. (sought) throw (through) the whole town. But his 
(brought) him nowt ^nought) but labor fraught with 
gainst which hefowt (fought) in yain. 
people eyer talk so P Neyer, neyer. That candidate 
rithdraw. The next appears and offers a language in 
of 50,000 words, 49,950 are spoken one way, and 
ther ; and in which, for thirty-eight sounds, there are 
ipresentatiyes ; and as if that were not absurd enough, 
se characters are useless, and the others are used in the 
aning, perplexing, outlaw manner conceiyable. One 
is seen sometimes standing perfectly unnoticed (as in 
then he has to do the work of ah, and aw, and at; and 
hree great lounging fellows, ugh, stand by his side do- 
, as in our-beautif^ word tlaughter, ** Out, oat with 
ism," exclaims each member of the comnussion ; but, 
reformer, the yery same objection lies against the lan- 
ire now employing. Admitted, they say ; but that is 
iount of the great difficulties in the way of efifeoting a 

t is just the admission we want. And belieying it to 
3an be said in fsiyor of our present written language, 
consider the claims of the third candidate. He says 
ng it a hundred fold easier for literary men to change 
than the spoken language ; and belieying that changes 
iation must be gradusdly taking place in eyery language 
iience of physical and moral causes ; and farther be- 
; immense adyantages would result from haying the 
I spoken languages exact representatiyes of one another, 
I to the learned comnussion to form an alphabet in 
sign should stand the sole representatiye of each sound, 
fu as may be, the sound be the only name of the 

mission then asks for the adyantages of his system, 
bates as follows: — 

BS OF 8UB8TITUTINO A PUBBLT BBPBBSBMTATXyB AL- 
PHABET AMD ObTHOGBAPHT. 

m enterprise of philar^thropy, its benefits will be erpet' 
umy ways and by man^ classes. We are now legisla- 
bom millions, and deciding the question whether they 
bjected to walk into the temple of knowledge while 
re yet tender, oyer rough rocks, broken glass, and bogs, 
) enjoyed that discipline ; or whether they may go in a 
ght, smooth path into the art and mystery of reading, 
iesire to dimmish any portion of mental exeroiBe which 



buvAA A» ««\/us«* w* uiuTouwcki^wua kv SMI Mint uavc uui> uiti 

to acquire it. And he who diminishes the difficultic 
that attainment is, to many, yirtually a second inv 
press. There are millions who now stand just in t 
that if things continue as they are, they will neyer h 
but if a simpler, readier process be universally introd 
day, will make this attainment. An adult of ordii 
could learn to attach the proper sound to each sign s 
for^ it, (calculating the time consumed in repeatii 
bining it with other sounds) in ten minutes. So tha 
60 sounds in all the written languages of the earth, 
pronounce them all, — in ten hours he could learn to 
pronounce the words of any language in the worl 
phonographically. This is sober truth. And not to 
what some ma^ deem the regions of extrayagance, in 
an adult of ordinary memory could learn to read a p] 
ally printed book in the English tongue. Thia f 
arrest the attention of philanthropists, of missionariei 
chers of emancipated slaves, and others similarly c 
■ay unqualifiedly that he who publishes a good book i 
and teaches the now uneducated class to i«ad it, is a 
fitctor, even if it is never adopted by the higher clasA 
that book to be the Bible, and let it and the phonetic 
so through the middle, southern, and south-western i 
urse country [America], amid our own uneducate( 
and the uneducated emigrants, and he will do an u 
good. 

Tt has litfiwisp imnnrf ATif. "Kpatituw* nnon thai, inot^a 



I haTing been read, the prince of nataralista laughed and 
''ery good ; allow me, however, to remark, that the lob- 
)t a fish, Ib never red, and does not ussually walk back- 
ill the rest is excellent" A good definition is a difficult 
produce. Where there is so much disagreement, we may 
the truth is not dearly ascertained. NuUitu jurare in 
swear in the words of no person, is a safe maxim, especially 
re of pronunciation ; every man has some local or personal 
ty or defect. 

[ believe, universally admitted that the standard pronim- 
f all languages must be sought amongst the well-educated 
f the capital. From that tribunal there is no appeal ; the 
: antiquity, analogy, etymology, etc., must all yield to its 
nt authority, and the orthography must conform as much 
icable to tliat standard, and should depict the slow and 
itterance which must be adopted in teaching a foreigner, 
an the more hurried style of familiar talk. The English 
i one that offers very great difficulties in accurately de- 
lta sounds, in consequence of the hurried and indistinct 
3 of which we are accused by all foreigners, and which ren- 
Imost incapable of pronouncing their languages correctly, 
versA, This proceeds partly from our overpowerimg stress 
:, which, vampire-like, seems to deprive the accentless syl- 
their life-blood, and reduce them to a state of shadowy 

causing orthoepists to disagree on their real value, 
distinct vowels, numerous in proportion as the utterance 
ant and hurried, naturally tend to return to the state of 
litive vowel {u in cut^ protophonie or eohrles* vocal, the 
orlout — original sound] of the Germans), one of the prin- 
aracterictics of English, where it plays a predominant 
much so for the melody of the language. In most 
)d idioms this sounds occurs rarely, though frequent in 
. dialects; and in none but ours, I believe, is it ever 

or lanff, or considered a distinct vowel. Its frequent 
ce in phonotypy tends to disfigure the words. — T, W, T» 
Fhonotypic Journal^** for 1844,1). 247. 



. — €Jaritiix a laborivs eksersfz ov meni gud Wvrks, and hi dat 
bis it, mvst in diTerx wez lebor hardli ; hi mvst lebor in voidi{) 
fut\ disposijonx dipli radiksted derin hi neti^r, erpinion, and 
enri, frcrwardnes, stvbomes, pervers and ven selSJnes ; whens 
Dj, spit, and malis sprig ferr^. Hi mvst lebor in de efek- 
brmans ov ol gud odsex, and in kagii) ol okejons ot doiig 
mvst ekzert dit lebor ov Iw wherov Pol spiks ; hi mvst (as 
lel direkts, not emli in prisept, bvt bj hix on praktis,) wsrk 
m hands, dat hi ms sipli de wonts ov hix nsbsr. 



THE P HONETIC ALP HABET. 

The pkimeUe lettert i» the firH eolwmt^ art _ 
like the Utdie Utter* im tie teorde ikatfbUom. 21* 
eohmm eontaim* the nameB qf tie letten. 



P 
B 
T 
D 

e 
J 

K 



P 
b 

t 

d 

J 

k 



CONSONANTS. 

Mutes. 

rope pi 

roie bi 

&^e ti 

fade di 

etch .... ^8 
edge . . • . je 

leet ke 

O g leagrue. . . ge 

Continuants, 

F f sa/e ef 

V V save vi 

B. i wresith . . . iJ 

3. d wrea/Ae. . di 

S s hiss es 

Z z his zi 

2 / vicious . . . ij 

S 5 virion. . . .3! 

Nasals, 
seem, . , 
seen. . . 



em 
en 



Mm 
Nn 

T^ T3 siTiy ig 

Diphthongs : i i, 

as heard in by. 



H 



L 1 fiiS..... 
B r rare.... 

Coaleseents. 
W ▼ wet .\ . . 
Y y yet 

Aspirate. 
h Aay . . . 

VOWELS. 

Guttural. 

a am. . . . 

alms . . . 

cU . . . . 

ale 

fll 

cd . . . . 

LabiaL 
on 

an 

up. . . . , 
ope . . . . 

foil 

food . . . 



A 

a B 

E 
8 

I 
I 



e 

8 

1 

. 
JL 



O o 

O o 

CT (T 

U u 
TUm 

U n^ OU ou, 

new, now. 



ar 



«s 



at 
.fi 
at 
.e 
.it 
.1 



....ot 
. .. ..o 

....^ 

. 9 

Ut 

. . ..m 

01 oL 

boy. 



A ^Ib. parcel of Traots ezplanatorr of Phonetic Shorthand and FhoMM 
Printing, maj be had firom I. ritman, f honetio Inatitate, Bath ; port-paid, M. 



.822.] The Spelling SefomL {edLp^gro„. 

n our conrts of law, in science, in the arts (generally), in hude, 
ill domestic and fisunily affiuis, — in short, from the highest act 
sovereignty to the humblest office of the lowest menial, t-'utk 
[ right preyail either actually or professedly ; but mtheu^* •f 
$r8 to represent speech^ reason is set at defiance ; and common 
Be, 'when employing the letters according to their usual powers, 
tigiuatized, by ** the learned world," as a " dunce 1" But can 
t be ** learning " which nms foul of reason and common sense P 
im A to Z confusion reigns triumphant. Our printed books, 
en examined by the light of phonetic science, are seen to be 
le better than impressions firom what the printers call " pie ;" 
I tiresome, indeed, is the task of learning how this *^ pie " — 
} medley, is to be interpreted as the representative of our beau- 
1 spoken language. WTien we pronounce A, we write ai in 
I words, as pain ; ae in another, as great ; ei in another as veil^ 
. ; there being no less than twenty lawful ways in English of 
Uing this one sound ! For the sound of Z, we generaUy write 
as iSi o*t pi^ase, eritieise; sometimes z, as legalize; at other 
es Xt as Xenophon^ and so on ; there being, in fact, nine ways 
representing this soimd ! So it is with respect to every letter 
t lies between these extremes of the alphabet. Everybody is 
.scious that the letters are thus misused, though few have taken 

trouble to see how far the evil extends ; and everybody, ex- 
t phonographers, seems willing that it should continue ! But, 
y should the art of writing — the very art that an intelligent 
I commercial people use more than any other — be in this state P 
b it be remembered that this is the only art that is subject to 
I capricious rule of Folly. And the worst of all is, that so long 
things continue as they are in this respect, all these inconsis- 
cies have to be learnt before we are permitted to apply ourselves 
;he acquisition of real knowledge. We do not assume any power 
fonA that which the possession of truth confers on everyone ; 

jeopardize not our claim to a sound judgment when we say, 
it from henceforward, letters may be used — as all odier things 
f — ^in accordance with truth and reason; and he who so em- 
>y8 them, will not be called a " dunce." Photutic spelling is no 
xger a mark of vulgarity and ignorance. 
The sounds of a language are its oral letters, and ought to 

expressed at all times in the same manner. In English, 
wever, the most frequent sound, e, is expressed in twenty- 
ree ways ! Two othcir sounds have each twenty modes of repre- 
itation ! another has nineteen, and so on down to the lowest 
.mber, which is two ! Tes ; let the fact be proclaimed in the 
ra of Englishmen till their cheeks bum with shame, — there ii 
t a sound in the language — ^there is not a letter in the natural 
>habet of speech, that has a single, 'simple, uniform mode of 
ing represented to the eye ! And there is not a letter of the 
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prevails in the land. People cannot read and write till 1 
mastered, at least, the greater part of these fooleries of li 
our laboring population cannot command either the mon 
time necessary for this purpose, hence they live and die 
ance ; and those whom Providence has favored with the 
surmounting these difficulties, waste from three to sev 
most valuable years of their lives over the task. In coi 
of the perplexities at present attendant on the use c 
millions of every generation, even in civilized England, ar 
to live in the darkness of mental ignorance, and in the n 
pravity which is inseparable therefrom. Phonograpl] 
again ask — and we put the question to you as the onl; 
who will give an attentive oar to it — shall these things c 
On f/ou depends the solemn responsibility of introducing 
writing and thus removing all the falses and evils of th 
system. Should you neglect your duty, on you will rest 
of having possessed the waters of literal truth, and refusin 
your cup to the parched lips of your neighbour ; parch 
ao parched that they have not life enough to quiver a pi 
relief. 

Were Lindley Murray now alive, we think he would si 
modify his definition of the " first part of grammar," 
longer suffer himself to be made the sport of children, fo 
it ** the Just method of spelling words.*' "Wherever Phon 
is introduced into schools, the children — bless them ! i 
phonographers by nature— make merry with the old ; 
while they delight to call over the true letters or sounds o 



Shall they begin Phonotypy ? I want to know. Phono- 
becomes daily more and more dear to me. I cannot tell 
w I love it.** Another correspondent writes thus, — 
ima ! * said one of my little girls, coming to me in petu- 
t being contradicted where she thought herself correct, 
his " mz ? " (pointing in her book to the word '* neighs **) 

ss S says it is " nsz.*' * Poor child, said lyneighs 

1 * nez ;* but Mr Pitman would not spell it so. Tou will 
^ed to learn it as it is in the spelling book, till Mr Pitman 
ivinced all the cleyer men who make books, how much 
t is to spell as he does — by sound. A smile animated the 
r all the pupils, and some exclaimed, * ! I wish we might 
y sound always.* Thus, (adds our correspondent,) your 
ften comes up in my school-room, and thus we take the 
of exposing the errors of our learned men before the eyes 
) children, who plainiy see and heartily lament the absurd- 
' our present mode of spelling. When we come to these 
aw strings of letters to make one simple word, 1 never fail 
the part of the dear children, and call the attention of the 
school to the advantages of Phonography." These are the 
ces that are at work throughout the land, and they will 
lly bring about phonetic writing and printing.— Isaac Fit- 
ihe ''Phonotypic Journal," 1846, p, 130. 

le we are still children, and have to thumb the spelling 
ind perhaps, with many tears, to learn the orthography of 
woi^ in the language out of Entick's Dictionary, or some 
rell-known school manual, we feel all the horrors of our 
: heterotypy ; but when we have mastered the art of spel- 
> far as to be able to read fluently at sight, and to write 
X making any very great mistakes of orthography, we 
the intense labor .with which we acquired two arts, which 
irly as necessary to us as speaking and hearing. And be- 
we feel no trouble in reading words with which we are 
X by having seen them thousands of times in our lives, we 
>k the fact that every one who sees them/or the first time will 
ie greatest difficulty in discovering what sounds they repre- 
But, take the foreigner — we shall learn more from him than 
boy, because when we see a man in full power of intellect, 
18 of learning, and unsparing in his efforts to gain knowledge, 
1 to acquire a facility in reading our language, even when 
ire pronunciation of any word offers no difficulties to him, 
I no longer put ourselves off with paltry excuses ; we must 
lat there is a why, and a very serious one, although we do 
vo feel it ourselves. "We don't feel it ? Nay, let us be sin-^ 
et us take up a scientific work, containing many new words/ 
lal words, derived from languages with which we are un- 
nted, and Englished after the usual disguising fashion, do 
?er stumble^-never falsely accentuate— neyer blumdftt ia> 
5* 



the Bonnds giyen to tibe towoIb f Nay, take the Yerj name o 
art we are now treating of, Phonottpt ; present it thus wii 
and see whether every one pronounces it nearly in the same i 
will you not hear ** f(Bm6tipi, fomortipi, fonotfpi," and such 1 
We have heard these pronunciations given. But without tn 
ing to unknown languages, let us take technical words of cood 
life ; the printers have types called primer, piea^ bur^eois, 
paper called demy. Well, my friend, how do you pronounce 1 
words P If you have spent your time at a public school and 
university, if you have learned French and Italian, we ims 
that you will stumble upon very many pronunciations before 
arrive at the true, " primer, pjka, byijois, demj." The first, 
haps, you may utter, though it will be only a guess, but, if 
are like ourselves, your first ideas of the three last will be " ] 
hvrjwa, and demi ;" sounds very remote indeed from the i 
ones. Thus it is with all words in common life. What Is 
man guesses that boatswain spells ** bersen,'' coxswain, *" kob 
9tuddingsail, " st^nscl," etc. ? These you will say are ext 
eases ; but why so P Only because i/our particular avoca 
have not led you to utter these words, or hear them uttered, 
collect that the foreigner is in the same predicament with re: 
to all the words in the language ; and for this reason — the 1( 
in our alphabet have no fixf>d sounds attached to them, nor i 
same sound invariably represented by the same combinatic 
letters. — A. J. Ellis's " Plea for Phonetic Spelling,* (now o 
print J 

Kvtif) Stil Relz Knld. — 30 kxtir) or a ^1 in hsvz wid soft \r 
an aid lekti^r eksporimcnt. cle soft iron formd a disk about 6 
in diameter, mounted on a led spin del, and r^n at about 2,000 
loi/onz per minit. A fjl held tu de ej ov de disk woz kst in < 
about ten or fif tin sekondz, de disk biig ynharmd. 3e Jouer ov s 
renderd dis a briliant cksperiment, veri popular wid a jeneral <i> 
3e prinsipel involvd iz nou b.iir) aplid tu a praktikal pyrpos. 
•arls Whjt, manejer, Ser J. Broun and Ke.'z W^rrks, Xefild, haz : 
de kost ov k»tir) of de end ov stil relz kerld in de ordinari we ser 
m3S dat hi rezolvd tu tri anifdcr ekspidient. For eksperiracnt, 1: 
an ordinari rel so put intu de led and ol de tid^ k^t of. ffo re^ 
disk woz den mounted on a spindel and driven at nirli 3,000 re 
Jonz a minit. cle disk woz dri fit in diameter, ser dat its scrkr 
cn/al velositi woz about 27,000 fit, or (Tver fiv milz a minit, o 
milz an our. Stil relz farst agenst de ej ov dis disk wer izili k3 
in ;Jri or ferr minits iq. 3o relz wed 65lb. tu de yard. Sparks i 
abyndans, and de disk apird tu melt do rel beferr it; b-st after 
tjv relz de disk itself woz not sensibli worm. 3e eksperiment w( 
a komplit STfkscs dat de form intend putii) ?rp a veri pouerful so 1 
pvrpoB ov kvtii) kerld 8ta\ ttVz. — Enjiuir. 



)2d.] The Spelling Beform. [Qd,pergro9$* 

AN EPISTLE TO A PHOXOGRAPHIC FEIEND. 

When I am weary of mj Mother-tong^, 
In which I leam*d to read and spell, when young ; 
Or apeak and write, and am not understood, 
As heretofore, by my own flesh and blood ; 
When Chaucer's Tales, and Spenser's Fairy Lay, 
As worn-out legends, shall have passed away ; 
When universal Shakspere's page profound 
Shall he a thing to criticise by sound ; 
And Milton's Song caught from a higher sphere. 
Hath lost its music to my palsied ear ; 
When they who, by new crotchets unbeguil'd. 
Drank from the well of English undefil'd. 
Bards, Statesmen, Orators, and grave Divines, 
Whose memories live in their immortal lines ; — 
When THESE, by some new-fangled strange conotit, 
ShaU, with their works, be counted obsolete, 
Then, not before, I may for truth receive 
All modem babblers ask me to believe ! 

Nor can I look upon as more inviting. 

The novel characters you give for writing ; 

I'm child enough, and hope such long to be, 

To have a liking for nfy A, B, C ; 

And to our antiquated Alphabet 

Owe a long-standing and long-cherished debt. 

Its old familiar aspect, to mine eye. 

No hieroglyphic symbols can supply ; 

Scrawls, scratches, dashes, spider-legs, and lines, 

To me are unintelligible signs ; 

Upright or sloping, this or that way leaning. 

They speak no language, and convey no meaning. 

But the New System saves much time. Indeed ! 

Must we then write, read, spell, by rail-road speed ? 

'Tis bad enough, whene'er we go abroad. 

That fire and smoke must urge us on our road, 

And, for the music of the birds and spheres. 

To have that horrid whistle din our ears ; 

Must we not ride^ alone, as if we flew, 

But the same haste adopt in all we do ? 

•* More haste worse speed,** — the proverb still holds true ! 

I wish that Pitman, Reed, and all their crew. 
Or better taste, or better manners knew ; 
To one accuetomed to the olden lore 
Tkeir boasted System ia a dreadful bore, 
Though trumpeted, with empty acclamation, 
^ MMADuta, fTritinff, Ftiniing^ Rhpobjia!I10«\ 
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MiMM and muten in mx toMoni tanght 
What a life's labor to our fathers bnmg^t ; 
Oan write in shorthand, or like parrots speak, 
Chaldee or Coptic, Sanscrit, Uehrew, Gheek ; 
But the sum total of this parrot lore, 
Appeals to sight and sound, and little mora. 

Alas ! for honest, credulous John Bull ! 

Of eyery novelty the yeriest gull ! 

His sconce he yields to the Phrenologist ; 

His faith and feelings to the Mesmerist ; 

His ConstitutioQ to the pufBng Quack ; 

To bubbles—e'en the ooat upon his back ; 

And last, not least, true to his character. 

To read, write, spcdl, pronounce, needs a Phonographer. 

&EPLT. BbBMAU) Ba&TOX 

When I am weary of that * poet's song 
Whose tuneful numbers I have lov'd so long, 
Or antiquated yerse, howe'er so good. 
In Chaucer s style, shall beit be understood ; 
When Barton's " Laurustine ** shall fSeule away. 
And his chaste muse inspire no other lay ; 
When in the nineteenth century shall he found 
Quakers, like ancient Britons, tattoo'd round; 
And luckless wights in public shall appear 
Branded 'vv'ith JR, or minus then an ear ; 
When we who, by refinement, are beguil'd. 
To barbarous customs shall be reconcU'd ; 
When worn-out i/Cj and threefold vulgar j/ota. 
Shall each give place to solemn thee and thou; 
When Barton's satire's shafts shall pointless be ; 
Then, not before, I'll cut Phonography. 

Nor can I look upon our longhand writing 

Without its awkward characters exciting 

A strong desire, and ardent hope to see 

A great improvement in our A, B, C. 

'Tis come — and never will mankind forget 

That they to Pitman owe a lasting debt. 

The old ill-shapen forms offend the ey^. 

But grace and ease adorn Phonography ; 

Pot-hooks, and bangers, hay-rakes, forks, and cromes. 

To me ore tiresome as black Utter touies ; 

Court-hand and Seripsit, Church Text overweening, 

They sound no language, and convey no meaning ; 

But the old system wastes much time. — Indeed ! 

'Tis fit, then, we shoviVd wtite VyXJdl ^^^\.sst v^^oied ; 

'Twos bad enongh, wWntf w ^^ vjcoX. viXix^»s»^, 

To he long j oumey infc on. a. toIUtv to^^ 

-* • Bwrtou. 
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And jolted, jarr'd, and shaken, fill*d with fean, 
With mud and dirt bespatter d to our ears ; 
Shall we now ride along as if we flew, 
And not like haste adopt in writing too ? 
The proverb, ** Time is money " still holds true. 

I wish Phonographers may soon subdue 
All snarling critics, and the satirist crew ; 
When vulgar prejudice shall vote no more 
A perfect system as a dreadful bore ; 
But Poets hail, withjoyous acclamation, 
This truly genuine Wkiting Reformation ; 
And future ages shall, in truth, be brought 
To estimate the system Pitman taught ; 
Write in its praise, and of its beauties speak, 
In sterling English — not in Poets' Greek ; 
For Poets cite the tongue, to shew their lore, 
And know as much as parrots— little more. 

Happ*ly for thee, intelligent John Bull, 
That thou no longer wilt be made the gull 
Of antiquated systems, errors, lies, 
But justice lov'st, and truth dost patronize. 
No more shall bigotry, with flaming brand, 
And flre and fagot, overspread the land ; 
Nor Lindley Murray's falsely call'd Orthography 
E'er tabe precedence of our trtte Phonography. 
Vickham Market. John Dallknqbr. 

ISAAC PITMAN TO BEBNAKD BARTUN. 

)id I possess "the gift divine" of clothing my ideas in the 
linage of poesy — of charming the ear by melodious numbers, 
ile attempting to enforce the claims of truth — had I even tlie 
lity to pen plain prose which poets would not scorn — I should 
I less reluctance than I do in entering upon what appears to be 

duty, namely, to shew the unreasonable nature of the objec- 
1? which have been advanced by you against the new and im- 
tant arts of writing and printing by sound. If, to 

Pity the sorrows of s poor old man, 
he dictate of humanity, surelv it is not less so to 

Pity the sorrows of a dear young child, 
whom the spelling-buok is the only dreadful object in the 
oolroom ; and that, because it is a tissue ot literal falsehoods, 
I the child feeU that he was not made to learn untruths. Arith- 
tic, drawing, music, geography, and all the arts and sciences, 

to him so many sources of delight, because they are based 
m the immutable principles of truth, for the reception of which 

human mind was ibrmed ; but this dearly •c\iem\i^^ ^^ cr^^- 
pbjr " eoDtaina not a, single truth that is not ila^M YiSiJ«Jvft \ft 
I'cion, on account of the innumerable falsea N<r\iic\i^Te^«^ '"Oi 
rstem, between which and the few truths thatai€^ \a>o^i<avaA, 



my being deairont to obtain a coireet enniiciation of wnrds, aai 
my constant practice of shorthand in what we now call the old 
school. But I must be a little more explicit tlian this. Wheal 
was about seventeen yean of age, I had read moat of our standud 
English authots, and had a tolerable acquaintance with the lan- 
guage U8 it existed in books, but I had not enjoyed the opportoaitf 
of hearing it spoken. The language of eyery>day life consisted of 
but few words, and the pronunciation of all the rest I was obligai 
to gufsn, or turn them out in a pronouncing dictionary. I though 
it would be less trouble to read the dictionary through, and copj 
out the words that I was accusUaned mentally to mispronoooee; 
for I had, of course, some idea of the sounds of the letters, and tk 
position of the accent in ecuih word. I saw too that by thia pltt 
I should secure other words that I had not happened to meet iritk 
in the course of my reading. Wlien my task was finished, I had 
a list of 2 or 3,000 words that I had not simply to !eam the pro- 
nunciation of— this would have been an easy task — but I had ti 
unlearn the false mode in which I had been used to utter them to 
myself while reading. I must account for my extreme ignonuiee 
in t})is respect by observing that I had enjoyed only the educatioa 
of a national school, from which I was taken, at tbe age of twelye, 
and became under-clerk in the establishment of a clothier in the 
"W^est of England, where my father was manager. These columni 
of words I read over, and over, and over again, both tacitly and 
aluud, until I was well acquainted with them. 

At about the age of seventeen I commenced the practice of ' 
shorthand, and have continued it the present time, a period of 
fifteen years. I read through "Walker" again for the same 
purpose about four years after, and particularly studied the 
** Principles of English Pronunciation ** prefixed to the dictionary, 
and the " Key to the pronunciation of classical and scripture 
proper names ;" both of these parts of the book I read several 
times. This perusal of " Walker " I must consider the commence- 
ment of my Phonographic career, though the name Phonography 
was not thought of till many years after. By this means I ob- 
tained some acquaintance with the alphabet of the spoken language, 
whi(^h, as we all know, is quite different from the alphabet of the 
written language. 
/ should here state, that in lftS*i, at VK^ a%ft c>i xiSjasXafci^^v^- 
linquisbed the business of clot\ung t\ie \>cAy iox VX.»x. q,1 ^VjO^'^ 



], and went out as a teacher under the auspices of the 
.nd Foreign School Society. Subsequently I took charge 
rale school. In this profession I continued until 1848, 
lonography had assumed so much importance, that I saw 
either give up my whole time to it, or forego all hope of 
ing Phonetic writing and printing in common life, 
g the first seven years of my shorthand practice, I wrote 

system, never using longhand except when writing to 
ignorant of the more excellent way. People are now 
to the conclusion that the shortest way of doing anything 
ist provided it is a safe one. I then tried to construct a 
on the Phonetic principle, and have gone on using and 
3g it until the present time. Though Phonography will 
y language, it will express English with greater ease and 
than any other language ; and, notwithstanding this pre- 
resulted from the fact that I was ignorant of other lan- 
we can justify it. It is the opinion of all men who have 
heir attention to the subject of languages, that the English 
estined by Providence to be the language of the whole 
In a phonetic system of writing and printing, then, which 
brace all languages, the English ought to have any ad- 
3 that the balancing of the several parts of the system 
resent. 
it not pass over an event that preceded the publication of 

edition of Phonography, 1837, because it is one of those 
tly trifling events on which (as indeed on all such circum- 
) important issues depend. I had then written Taylor's 
ibout seven years, had used it a good deal, and could by it 
. speaker at 100 words per minute ; but this power was 
led until after five years of rather extensive practice, 
myself experienced the advantages arising from the use 
hand — in the facility with which I could make extracts 
oks, write letters, keep a diary, etc., I desired to see it 
y taught in British, National, and all other schools, but 
as no cheap copy of the system to be obtained. Taylor 
d his book in 1786, at a guinea. Harding, in 1823, 

out an improved edition, for 3«. 6^., but even this price 
high for that class of school boys whom I had particularly 
ind. In the spring of 1837, I drew up ak'^^ovvaX. ^i ^% 
'j-ated with two plates, price Zd.y 9sA aeiiX \\. Xa ^x^^- 
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iter for publicaiioii. He fubmittod the manuMript to the jnd^ 
ment of a penon skilled in repoitiiig, who did not think it hrirf 
enough to meet the wants of the report e r; snd about that time, or 
soon afterwards, several cheap editions of Taylor^s system vol 
issued, the most popular of wMch is Odell's, at Sd, It was fesztd 
that the sale of the book would not be sufficieint to repay the ooit 
of publication, and Mr fiagster advised me not to put it to prai; 
stating, also, that if I oould get np an original system he wonli 
gladly take charge of it. 

Desirous of effecting my object, I commenced by making I 
distinction between the long and short vowels, preserving then- 
natural pairing of them that is exhibited in most dictionaries sai 
grammars — name mate, mat; me, met; pine, pin; no, not; tith, 
tub ; making the vowel sign heavy for the first sound and light te 
the second, and using a dot in Uiree places and a stroke in two^ 
according to the plan of Harding's ** Taylor Improved." In tin 
scheme, no notice was taken of the vowels in ma*, maw, MOff,iiid 
book. I was anxious to provide signs for these sounds, for I hid 
too often experienced difficulty in reading my shorthand, in con- 
sequence of expressing so many different sounds by one msik. 
Knowing the six primary vowels, e, a, ah, aw, o, oo, but itiU 
blinded by the prejudices of education, so that I could not see tin 
utter worthlessness of the common orthography, I then tried the 
arrangement, me^ met ; may, mat ; ma — , gnaw — , no, not ;fool,fuUi 
and thus filled up the three places of the stroke vowel ; the foni 
diphthongs, t, ox, ouj u, were provided with curved marks. (What 
provision was made for the vowels in pin, iub, I do not now re- 
collect.) Here were two solitary full vowels without corresponding 
short ones, and except in the case oi fool, full, all the pairs con- 
sisted of two different vowels ! But it is appointed by Infinite 
Wisdom that man should be bom in entire ignorance of all things, 
yet with a capacity of acquiring all knowledge, in order that there 
may be no limit to his progress in knowledge and the enjoyment 
of the delights thereof. 

After writing thus for a little while, I tried the experiment of 

writing pin with the same sign as pea, met with the same as may, 

etc., except that the dot was lighter. I paired all the other voweli 

according 'to what I knew were their sounds, but with almost a 

perfect misfrust as to any good Tesui\» \ \\. ^eeoisA vi "^^r^ ^ 

&om what one was accustonied to jionadet iv» ^ii-a w^i «csnw^ 



■J of spelHiig. The TOweL scale then stood thm : feet. Jit ; maUf 
H; pMoim, Sams ea^ight, eot; coat, cut ; fool, fuU. I confess 
lat I expected less from this scheme than from any I had before 
ied. I saw the truth, practised it, and it became delightfuL In 
few months, I ^t dear of the shallow waters and breakers of 
DT present orthography, and committed myself to the boundless 
eep of Phonographic writing. 

While pursuing these experiments with the vowels, I also tried 
Lumerous arrangements of the consonant signs, and in Not., 1837, 
ras published the first edition of the system, under the title of 
* Stenographic Sound-Hand," at 4tf. The vowel part of the 
system was correct and complete. The consonants I gave in b, 
r, d, order, promising that if my little work found favor with the 
irorld, I would in a future edition give them in the natural order. 
Fhe marking of ^, ^, etc., by light strokes, and b, d, etc., by heavy 
ines, was fully carried out. I saw that it was the distinction 
irhich ought to be observed between the letters, and practice 
ihowed me that 'it was entirely unobjectionable. I had noticed 
the frequent recurrence of / and r in immediate or near connexion 
with the other consonants, as in j^/ease, tn/fe, ^rcad, letter , etc., 
and after numerous experiments, foimd that the best way of ex- 
pressing the two letters by one sign, was by hooking the letter 
with which / or r came in contact. 

It is a rather curious fact that it was three years after the pub- 
lication of Phonography, before I became aware that anyone else 
had ever attempted to write according to sound. I then met with 
a copy of Holdsworth and Aldridge's system of Shorthand, founded 
on Phonetic principles, and printed about 1760. I have since met 
with book after book upon the subject, from Bishop Wilkins, in 
1668, down to the present time, and in such numbers, that one is 
almost led to wonder how it is the world has not been Phonogra- 
phised long ago. After the publication of the system, I taught a 
few of my friends to write in it, and by my own practice, and by 
trying experiments— ihe material which forms the foundation of 
the Phonetic structure— I very much improved it. 

In January 1840, simultaneously with the establishment of the 
admirable system of penny postage, the second edition of the system 
was published under the title of " Phonography," the whole h^ 
mgcompiised in apage of the Bizeot\Q\\Ar^v^T. l\.^^«a^gcwt^ 
o a steel plate, and toid for Id, Copies ol Oaia edJi^ws^, ^\!i\.^Sk 



eonaiderad the graatait eaxixmty inlibe ait of Shotihasd tiutefs 
appeared, maj itill be liad. About 20,C00 improeaJOM ven d» 
posed of, and the plate, wbich I hava by me^ will yield ai mu^ 
more. There were four great improrementa introdnoed into Ail 
■econd edition — the natural anangementi of the conionants iattl 
p, b, t, d, order; the halving of a letter to signify the additunrf 
t OT d, (many irregularities were, however, allowed, for the Mb 
of accommodating some other double oonaonanta with sigiii») fti 
use of a Jh%al hook to represent / and r added to all other oohb- 
nants in another manner, as in hsip^ ^Ur^Pi oAmtm^ eto., and tti 
introduction of the y^, ya, ffoh ; toe, im, wahj etc., series of dqk 
thongs. It would be useless to detail any of the prooeases If 
which the several parts of the system oame to my observatiaa; i 
is sufficient for me to point out the results, as they appearsd ii 
the different editions. From the commencement of my laboni I 
acted upon the principle of trying every suggestion that oABnl 
itself, whether it seemed to promise «n3rtiung or not. 

After the appearance of the first edition of the sjrstem, I used ti 
spend my Bfidsummer and Christmas vacations in travdiog anl 
recommending the subject of Phonetic writing to the attentioB of 
teachers, and to all who were likely or ought to take an interest ia 
it. While lecturing and teaching at Manchester, at the close of 
1841, it was proposed by some of the Phonographers of that town, 
that a monthly periodical should be issued, done in lithographed 
Phonography. I tried an experiment by writing a page, which 
turned out very well, and directly got up the first number of the 
Phonographic Journal. The work was increased by the addition 
of letter-press at the commencement of the second volume, which 
bore the title of the Phonotypie and Phonographic Journal. It 
was again enlarged at the commencement of the third volume, and 
Phonotypie printing was tried, the subject having been in con* 
templation nearly two years. An additional work was also issued, 
the Phonographic Correspondent. At the commencement of 1846, 
the graphic part of the Journal was discontinued, in order that we 
might have two distinct works, one devoted to the writing, and 
the other to the printing reformation. My brother Joseph com- 
menced lecturing and teaching in the summer of 1841 ; another 
brother, Bonn, came out in 1842. Several other lecturers have 
fiace entered the field, and\}ieTe \& now xoom «sA«va^U^ment for 
Mt least a doaen more. 
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[ can but just glance at the Phonotypic alphabet, and the 

4sliinery we have for carryiag out this great Beform. The 

inting alphabet, hai cost us quite as much labor as the Phono- 

iphic one did, and I have, in the construction of the printing 

1 its corresponding longhand alphabet, had the valuable assist- 

oe of A. J. Ellis, esq., with suggestions from some other members 

ihe Corresponding Society. The means by which we hope to 

sroduce Phonetic writing and printing are these, — lectures,, the 

Tuation of classes, the distribution of tracts relating to the 

iform, and the teaching of the art of Phonography through the 

Bt by all who learn and have time to assist beginners. " Truth 
irkiug by love** is our motto. I consider the Phonographic 
irresponding Society (now called " The Phonetic Society,") one 
the simplest and most benevolent associations of the present 
B. Phonography must spread, because it saves time, and is an 
ifiuling indication of spoken language. Phonotypy muitl follow, 
cause people will not long endure the confusion of spelling al- 
ost every word in the language in two different ways. Let us 
I do what we can to hasten the day when Phonography and 
lonotypy, or speech- writing and speech-printing, shall be the 
IT of the land. 

[Tract No. 323 contains some verses against Phonography, by 
nmard Barton, and a poetic reply by a phonographer, written in 
nnection with the holding of the public meeting of Mr Joseph 
tman*B phonographic pupils and friends of the Writing Reform 
which the above address was delivered.] 



A COW IN A BOX, 

ALIAS, A COUOH IN THB CHERT. 

We were not a little amused, at the Phonographic exhibition 
e other evening, by a story told by Prof. Church, with reference 
the difficulty he had to meet in learning to pronounce the £n- 
ish language, whose barbarous orthography is so totally at 
»riance with its elementary sounds. The gentleman said that 
e first time he ever visited London, he caught a violent cold on 
e passage. He had studied English at the French University, 
id made about as much progress in giving correct sounds to the 
[yrds, as a green Yankee might be supposed to do in the French 
ngue with nothing but a dictionary for a guide. Some things he 
lew, and some he did not know ; one thing, however, he felt, and 
at was that he needed a physician to cure his cold. Accordingly 
) sent for one, and in the interim, wishing to show Dr John Bull 
)w well he could talk English, he took Nugent, e.u4 iovixv^^^X 
jwcr " wras ** cof4ffh" in the latter tongue. 



8 

" r u p li " gpoll'^d the Frenchman, " how they say tbit 
1 l.:i\.- l.im I P 1 o u g h is ploWf and cough is fov. I got! 






Th- «l"«t')r int-ir-il, and began to feel his pulse, vhereall seemid 
r-.ji-.'.X. ^ 

*• I L.ivo :n) triiulil«' dare," said Prof. Church, putting his hini j 
*.' }ii- thn-at, — " / (Iff 'I '••.f/'." 

*• Wi i., I uin n'-t a cow-doctor I'* said the surgeon, indignintlyi 
— ** wl.y «l'i y« II siU'l lur me to see your cow *r" 

'• IJ*.* v«'U will !n>t understand me I " said the diwonccrtii 
Fi' :;• '.ri:-!::. "hire is my cow, — here;" and he thumped to 
'M'-a-t in il«'."«j.<'ralit.n. 

T!i»' tl Mtiir>ljiK)k liishead, as though h*» thought him demented, j^ 
T!." I'roJ'.^ -or airaiu hid riM-mirse to his dic-tionuiy, thinking if lu 
,.' .t til" 1 :••«!><' locality of his cow, the doctor would undentisi 
A< r«»:.;iiiirlv lio looki'il tortile word "r/re»>/," and fumid the fint 
d-tinition to be a " <' W; " then, shouting as loud us he conH» 
!:•• ••\rluinu*d, " Now you understand, 1 got a roir /« }i,i/ ho/ 1*' 

Th" il'M-tur bui*st into a roar of laiisrhtor, and tlu* poor Frencli* 
! .u!i ali:io>t dicil of chagrin. When the l*rofes>or told the story, '. 
vi:" ainlit'iicc wiTo i»«'rlV'ctly convuis(Hl, and fully ai»preciat(«l the 
piitli injurs enthusiasm, as he concluded bv yavina: — •* If tout 
] !i'»Ti'.L'rMi'!iy can do anythiui: ^/)//* hnj coit\ it will be a great 
-.hh.i: : "-- /.'..v.'c/// rl'. S.J r,/p,r. 



' >\ ■!'"ei.\\i!h nunn'nms slu»r(haml example^. ami oxt»msosmread- 
r. I't-.'ih thMU>:uul. \ti. <>'/.; cloth, 2.V.; roan jrilt.i.f. 0'/. 
rill' l'ii«>5..iic ALIMI AiJKT. containinjf tlio {Shorthand, Longhand 
I l*rii sin:;- L-.-llcrs; prico 1'/. per <l.)zen, L<. por jjross. 

'irsl Uimk in I'h(»nolic Kcading, 1./.; Second J3ix)k, 2d.; ThiM 

k, M. 

London : Fn-d. Vitnian, 20 rati»rn«»stcr row, T-T.C 
JJath : I-nac Pitman, Phouetic Institute Parsonage lane. 



. parcel of Tracts oxplaxialory ot "P\xot\cV.\«'. ^8tvoTV\v«tA wa&YVAiMtk I 

, nmv be had from 1. l?ilman,T?\xou©Vvo\Tvv>v\wv«,\iiv«tv%vMfc-\»^-.^ \.-^ 



» WIS], [M. ftfr gro9$, 

Kaz Muller on the Spelling Sefdrm. 

"litHmigkHf BevUw,'* AprU, 1876. 

BIm whole matter [of a reformed spelling] is no longer a matter 
Kgument ; and tne older I gpx>w, the more I feel convinced 
U nothinff yexee people so much, and hardens them in their un- 
jef and in their dogged resistance to reforms, as undeniable 
ifa and unanswerable armaments. Reforms are carried by Time, 
3 what generally prevails in the end, are not logical deductions, 
k tome haphazard and frequently irrational motives. I do not 
f, tiierefore, with Dean Swift, that ** there is a degree of cor- 
ptioa wherein some nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed 
■a amendment ; till which time particular men should be quiet." 
i the contrary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like 
r Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They should keep 
■r mevances before the public in season and out of season. 
ley uurald have their lamps burning, to be ready whenever the 
^t time comes. They should repeat the same thing over and 
gr again undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all 
» ouer weapons which the lazy would knows so well how to 
ploy against those who venture to disturb its peace. 
Ui every written language the problem of reforming its anti- 
ited spelling must sooner or later arise ; and we must form 
00 dear notion whether anything can be done to remove or al- 
iate a complaint inherent in the very life of language. 
[ have expressed my belief that the time will come when not 
Ly the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but many of 
» languages themselves which are now spoken in Europe, to 
f nothing of the rest of the world, will have to be improved 
-ay from the face of the earth and abolished. I hold that Ian- 
age is meant as an instrument of communication, and that, in 
> struggle for life, the most efficient instrument of communica- 
in must certainlv carry the day, as long as natural selection, or, 
we formerly called it, reason, rules the world. 
The great event which forms a decisive epoch in the history of 
oiling is the introduction of printing. With printed books, and 
xtiomarly with printed bibles, scattered over the country, the 
elling of words became rigid and universally binding. Soma 
ngnages, such as Italian, were more fortunate than others in 
lYing a more rational system of spelling to start with. Some, 
(ain, like German, were able to make timely concessions, while 
hers, such as Spanish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to 
3lp them at critical periods of their history. The most unfortu- 
ite in all these respects was English. It started with a Latin 
.phahet, the pronunciation of which was unsettled, and which 
ftid to be applied to a Teutonic language. Afber this first pho- 
etio compromise, it had to pass through a confuted. %-^%\A\fiL ^1 
felling; balf8&xon, balfNoTmaa j half phonetic, YiaVi \x«d^^Q\v^. 
id even after English reaches the period of pimtwi^, \)ti<ft <iWiS».- 



rioalilVM m«sn> Urminited : on thi cmtmrr, fbritintitii 
MOW via eier. (<) How tiat come to pus bae been w«ll il- 
l iwtrit^d trr Ur Manb in hi^ ^eeUsnt " Leetiues oa the KagM 
TwigTWgti p. 6ST, urg. What we dow cbII the eaublulied iji- 
tea of bdlh □rtlio^pb]' may, in the main, be ti&ced b&di to 
JotaMCn'l IHctiDDBT}'. a-ai to Ibe Mill more capricious iiriT UB^ 
daed1iylu(6 priaiing'oEEces and publiaben. It is trueuulib 
flvil of printtDg curiscl lo X certain eituat ita own Femed^, If 
the tpeUing became unchangeable, the language itaeii^ too, m, 
bj meuu of a printed literature, checked coiLBiderably in in 
natmvl growth and tta dialectic Tanety- Nev(-rtheleAB En^iili 
liu ohaDged einre the invention of printing ; English ia cbaTigiii{. 
though by imperceptible degrees, even dow ; and if we compui 
Kngi't*! u ipoken willi English as written, they leem almoit 
Hke two diArent languages; as different ae Latin is irom llaliUL 

Ittia, no doubt, is a national uiislortune, but it is inevitsbla 
little ■■ W« perceiTB it, language is, and always must be, it • 
■fata of fomentation; and whether within hundreda Or witLio 
tlioiuaiidi of ^eurs, all living laoguagea must be prepared to sn- 
eonnter tha diCGuulty which in EoglaQd etarea us in the iau >t 
preiant, "What shall wo do?" ask our friends. ■'TbereiBom 
whidenaliuul literature," they say ; " our iibntriea actually tiurd- 
ing with books and uiiw^npcrB, Are all theaa to be thrun 
•way ? Are all valuable buoks to be reprinted f Are we w- 
•elvea to unlearn what wo have learnt with so much trouble, mi 
what we have tjiught to our children with greater trouble alill! 
Are we to eacriflca all that is historical in our language, and siu^ 
down tothelowleveloftbe/bfMWoifwr?" I could go on muln- 
plytng theae questiona till even those man of the world who no' 
have only a nhrug of the shoulder for the reformers of epellin;, 
■hoold say, " We had no idea how strong our position leaJIv is." 

But with all that, the problem remains unsolved. What art 
people to do when lunguage and pronuiiciation change, vhiii 
their spelling is declared to be unchangeable)' It is, I believe 
hardly necessary that I should prove haw corrupt, efiete, ani 
utterly irrational the present ayetem of spelliiig is, for no ong 
■eema inolined to deny all that. I shall only quote Uierefore, ik" 
judgment of one man, the late Bishop Tbirlwall, a man who 
never aged eiagirerated language. " I look," he suya, " upon the 
•atablished aj'siem, if an accidental custom may be so oalled, u 
a masa of auomslies, the growth of ignorance and rhanee, equal!' 
repugnant to good taste and to oommm sense. But I am aww* . 
that the public cling to th<sse anomalies with a tenaaity pn^or* 

1 Thi pnnDnn tt ns spelt io ri«ht diffwrnt w»»i by Trwhle, tkiH, U, 
3>ttl, i>(, Utl, it, iU^il, fU. Aaotha anlhor spelt itntrnt In Uw Ibllni^ 



M, i4tit, UdttJi^fii: tluiip(^iis> otwa.Mnmi. 



to llieir fibausdity, and are jealom of all encroaehmract on 
LcooaeoEated by preseription to the free play of blind capiiee." 

X MnUer tiien quotes from the Educational Ooyemmeat 
£ the very inadequate *' results " which Her Majesty's 
Inspectors have to record. The sum of the matter is, that 
3 ninety per cent, of the children leave the public schods 
It being able to read a short paragraph from a newq^per, 
rite the same from dictation; and for these results the 
y pays, by taxation or by Y(duntary contributions, nearly 
1,000 !] 

T a careful examination of young men and women from 
a to twenty years <^ age in the fi&ctories of Birmingham, it 
oved that only four-and-a-half per cent, were able to read a 
sentence from an ordinary school-book with intelligence 
curacy. 

Mig the teachers themselves it was found in America thai 
one hundred common words, the best speller among the 
or ninety teachers examined failed in one, some prize-tak- 
:ed in four or five, and some others missed over forty. The 
Y State Superintendent declared that on an average the teach- 
:he State would fail in spelling to the extent of 25 per cent, 
it, howeyer, is even more serious than all this is, not thi» 
vaste of time in learning to read, and the almost complete 
in natioMd education, but the actual mischief done by sub- 
; young minds to the illogieal and tedious drudgory of 
ig ta read Engluh as spelt at present Ever3^hing they 
) learn in reading (or pronunciation) and spelling is irra- 
; one rule contradicts the other, and each statement h^ to 
3pted simply on authority, and with a complete disregard 
hose rational instincts which lie dormant in the child, and 
bo be awakened by every kind of healthy exercise, 
ow there are persons who e&n defend anything, and who 
lat it is due to this very discii^me that the English eiiaFao-> 
vhat it is : that it retains respect for authority ; that it dues 
juire a reason for everything ; and thai it does not admit 
hat is ineunceivable is therefore impossible. Even English 
)xy has been traced back to that hidden source, because a 
bccustomed to believe that though is though^ and that 
u g h is through^ would afterwards believe anything. It 
) so ; still I doubt whether even such objects would justify 
leans, liord Lytton says, ** A more lying, round-about, 
•headed delusion than that by which we confuse the clear 
ts of truth in our accursed system of lulling was never 

:ed by the father of fisJsehoed ILqtt ^vii *«. 

of education ^onriBh that beginft by so xooTAttCiiQA «» \iNiA- 
hieh the aense^ of hearing sufllces to conttttSicX^" 
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WallowtA to|B CBteflffirf ^ , 

pmd with oAv diiUraB. to te mlBlif fa twD or 4m jMi il 
Utlili]B«d«tol«nitr •Amflmlammdmmtt^m^mmi 
nhoolwiaoiillMBBiBctoiMil niwiito*ifr«mliimiV] 
tolliMirtlyP AmihtL^mm$nt9 

5i«mr fcau» ttf MiMMJ Hhiitfwi'r i 

Mwk a itatt of tkina viD te dkwod te 

pMftiwihriyMaiiuiljkrttMii ■ ill Jj tilt ^aprlwi 
tirtedfertwiat¥qrt fcu ty y Bon,Mil3hiithi(ii M owM l .t<hMJfc[ 
w«IL T imm M f TltiMn-i ■/■T— rf gk— tin wiili^ mt^^ 
toEnsliilL 

I gi^ Ilk oWnUt, whkk oifyrtiMh Ai ttirty-^^ht hMl 
typiMlioadiortiMEiiriidikiigMg^ niMrfgMtoSkt*' 
fiiitonciL Witlkt]Mn3^-€ii^d%M,B^^di«ntewdllB 
mtioiuaij aad iwdMiajr; and, wlwtio moot iainHnl^ It tai 
baen iNOf 6d by aaoMniBMof ■■^^wn^ liv SHMnMi mNU 
ffitionf^ tad 1^ pugfloi ji|wriM iMti n toM&Dff twAohutoi 
■ad adulti, tlUl Muk a ^yitan m Iffi fflaif ■ fa p«Mr 
pnetioal. 

[The Fhonetie Al^iabelaad thne-qwrtwt of apoga in p]^^ 
printing tre then giTen. The conclnBCti at wluoli Max MSBm 
aniyee is : — 1 

itiX konvinst or de trnrfandriaonabelneeoydepgingipelgonwhiQii 
Fcmetik Beformrests,andud»iimetregaidlbr trii]^andrisoa,hoMri« 
dormant or timid at t(mx, has olwes pnnyd irreiiatihel in de end, «a- 
eblig men tu part wid ol de hold mest dir and aekred, whedar kum laiy 
or Stuart dinastix, or pepal legets, or hiden {dob, \ doot not dat dBcGk 
and korspt or5ografi wil foler in der tren. Nejons hay befor non gojd 
der niimerikal figiirs, der letera, der kronoloji, der wete and mejpni ; 
and do Mr Pitman me not liy tu ai de resvlte oy hia peneririg ni 
disinterested ekser/ons, it iek¥qrs mtf profistik pouer tu penir Irt 
whot at present is pu-pmd b} de meni, wil mek its we in de end vb- 
lee met h\ argiiments stroi)ger dan doi hidertu leveld at de F&mtUk 
Nif^, Wen argument whig nqt bi svpoid tu we wid de stqdent m 
Uggwej, nemli, de obskq^/on oy de etimolojikal strektiir or weids,i 
kuiot konsider yeri formidabel. 3e pronvnsie/on oy laQgwqes gsiiJM 
akordiQ tu fikst los, de spelig is qenjd in de most arbitrari manor, le 
dat if our spelig fblerd de pronvnsie/on oy wvrds, it wnd in rialifti U 
a greter help tu de kritikal student oy laggwej dan de preient 
ten and vnsientifik mod oy ritig. 



jr«. 8M.J [M.jMr/f»M. 

Kaz Muller on the Spelling Reform. 

It might be said, Hoireyer, that Mr Pitman's system, bemg en- 
tirely pEonetiCy is too radical a reform, and that man j and the 
wont iiregiilarities in English spelling could be removed without 
jpoing quite so fiur. The principle that half a loaf is better than no 
■read ia not without some truth, and in majaj cases we know that a 
poHey of compromise has been productive of very good results. But, 
on thie other hand, this half-hearted policy has often retarded a real 
and eomplete reform of existing abuses ; and in the case of a re- 
fofnn. of spdling, I almost doubt whether the difficulties inherent 
in half measures are not as great as the difficulties of carrying a 
eomplete reform. If the world is not ready for reform, let us 
wait It seems far better, and at all events far more honest, to 
wait till it is ready than to carry the reluctant world with you a 
little way, and then to find that all the impulsive force is spent, 
and the greater part of the abuses established on firmer ground 
than eTor. 

Mr Jones, (') who represents the conciliatory reformers of spel- 
ling, would be satisfied with a moderate scheme of spelling reform, 
in which, by observing analogy and following precedent in alter- 
ing a comparatively small number of words, it would be possible 
to aimplify orthography to a considerable extent without applying 
any new principle, or introducing new letters, and yet to reduce 
the time and labor in teaching reading and spelling by at least 
one-half. It might at all events be possible to settle the spelling 
of thoee two to uree thousand words which at present are spelt 
diffsrently by different authorities. This scheme, advocated by 
Mr Jones, is certainly very clever ; and if it had a chance of suc- 
eess, I myself should consider it a great step in advance. My 
only doubt is whether, in a case like this, a small measure of re- 
form would be carried more easily than a complete reform. It is 
diffinrent in Grerman, where the disease has not spread so far 
Here the committee appointed by Government to consider the ' 
question of a reform of spelling has declared in favor of some such 
moderate principles as Mr Jones advocates for English. In En- 
glish, however, the difficulty lies in changing anything ; and if 
the principle of any change is once admitted, it would really be 
easier, I believe, to begin de novo than to change something, and 
leave the rest unchanged. 

There remains, therefore, this one objection only, that what- 
ever the practical and whatever the theoretical advantages of the 
phonetic system may be, it would utterly destroy the historical or 
etymological character of the English language. 

Suppose it did ; what then F The Reformation is supposed to 
haTe destroyed the historical character of the English Church, 
and that sentimental grievance is still felt by aom« «t.\id«wtA ^t 

J '*PopuhurBdao»tion, A Beriaion of BasUth Sp4iii3iML %lSl«9n0Mi^^«nw^ 
d^." Bjr X. JouM, B.A, London, 197$. *^ "^ ^ 



. b*. But did England, did sll tlie tnUj 
fMpMdTC Mrtjuai of £uR)pe >Uov tlui wDtiDiiittl priBvino* ta 
evnraii^ tta (MBtkil rad ttoatwrteti adrantagei of ProteitiiA 
Bwbnaf T<Miini§» fa act id* fbt whnhw and etymologMti ; 
■ad it Ika ^iw nn of E^IU •^moIobMs were reoU; M bi 
•wnt K«»T bj tbe intudnatian of ftneung wfbrm, I hope tbaj 
wDiud U U» llni to i^oiM in Modflang UNBuIvaa in *o eood * 
«wu*. 

Bnt ii It iMBf tha cue tliat ttta hiitarical conliaBity of tlit 
frgi'A '">j~jp waald b« bfoken bj the adoptton of pkauds 
mjlinij, and that tb* ^lo&wkiD <^ tbe etymoIiMut woold be gnu 
£r •rer T I m. No, wuM etnpliaticsllf , to both propcaituiu. 
If Ota KJaoM <a hngnage hM proved uiTthuig, it hua ptoTid 
ftat •UlmgWgMahHusuocndinB talaw, and with conaidenUi 
mtifiaiBitj. n, Anemoi^ the writing faUoved, pari pain, do 
Am ohiuM in pnnaiuialian, what u called the etyntolopal 
tamaatuaem of the ipeakara and readan— I n««k, of ooataii rf 
adaaaladpawlamlj'— wovldnotaii&rinthv&wt Ifwvnlafa 
tha fealiM M an atmualogieal MnawituK batwMnfii 
f f W HMwSto, wa aUwld wwriy r'" " -"^--^ 



1 fcvMii, I 

ther, NioBld 



letainit wbattar we writa/iaffc 
flua^ dr^MfiMMMfi. If we ftd that iUut and Ai«ivi<; My 
'"' '"" "■' fay and hought, friight tsA fraught, belongit- 

I we ftal it teu if we wmto that, brat, bot, but ! 
' The two ttroiiBeat argumente, tberefoce, ogainit phonetie ipel- 
ling, narndf, that it would destroy the hietoricsl and etymolo^cil 
ehuwjter of the EngliaL luigusge, are after all, but very paitull; 
true. Here and tbarer no duubt, the titymolojfy and bittorj a 
an English word might be obscured by phoneCui fulling ; ai 'd, 
for instfJice, we wrote " Qr<rp " instead of Riropt. But em 
then analogy would help us, and teaoh thoaa who know Qivak, 
afwhom therein not many, dut •■Qr" in anchwOTdaaa JiOT j a, 
Sttr^dia, represented the G^eekAufi. The real anawcr, hovent, 
ii that no one oonid honestly oill the present systan of tp^lKn 
Mtber hiitorioal or etymolo^oal ; and I beliere tlut, lakM at a 
whole, the loss oecasiooad by oonaistent phoneti« apelfinf weaU 
hardly be greater than the gain. 

Another objection urged again:9t phimelic spallinf , namely, thai 
with it it would be impoasiue to distinguish bontiniyms, most ba 
■net in the same way. No doubt it ia a ceitsin advantage if in 
wiiting we can distinguish right, rilt, uniU, and vrighl. But if| 
in the hurry of oonveraation, there ia hardly ever a doubt which 
word is meant, surely there would be much less danger in the 
slow proceaeof reading a continuous seotence. If various qml- 
Unga of the Mme word are neceeaary to point out difFerent QtMUi- 
iOKs, we should require eight spellings for box, to signify a oha*^ 
a Coiistmaa gii^ a hunting seat, a tree, ailag, to aau n)und,aaats 
ioa tbeaUv, and the front uaton actx^-, «A 'Ci^ ^f«n^& 
would itava to be applied to ■ho^o ^ Vai&«i4. ■«aAa. -^^ 



mdertake to proTide all these TariAtioni of the preseiit iiiil« 
•elling of these wi»ds ? And we most not forget that, after 
'eading a page we aie seldom in doubt whether tolt meant 
)r the tole of a foot, or is used as an adjectiye. If thrae is 
time any real difficulty, language provides its own remedy. 
)r drops such words as rite and sole, replacing them by 
y and only^ or it uses a periphrastic expression, sueh as the 
the foot, or the sole and only ground, etc. 
I far I have tried to answer the really important arguments 
have been brought forward against phonetic speUing. I 
me so with special reference to the powerful remonstrances 
ibishop Trench) and his most able pleading in favor of the 
ihed system of orthography. As a mere scholar, I fiilly 
is feehngs, and I sincerely admire his eloquent advocacy, 
from him because I do not think, as he does, that the loss 
i by phonetic spelling would be so great as we imagine; or 
would be all on one side. Besides, unless he can show how 
n of spelling is not only for the present to be avoided, but 
[ler to be rendered unnecessary, I consider that the sooner 
i.en in hand the better. It seems to me that the Archbishop 
n the introduction of phonetic spelling as a mere crotchet 
V scholars, or as an attempt on the part of some half-edu- 
>ersons, wishing to avoid the trouble of learning how to 
>rrectly. If that wero so, I quite agree with him that pub- 
don would never assume sumcient force for carrying their 
. But there is a motive power behind these phonetic re« 
i which the Archbishop has hardly taken into account. I 
he misery endured by millions of children at school, who 
learn in one year, and with real advantage to themselves, 
hey now requiro four or five years to learn, and seldom 

I in learning after all. If the evidence of such men as Mr 
to be depended on, and I believe they aro willing to sub- 
any test, then suroly the loss of some histoncal and 

Dgical souvenirs would weigh little against the happiness of 
s of children, and the still higher happiness of millions of 
imen and Englishwomen, growing up as the heirs to all the 
and strength of English literaturo, or unable to read even 
ible. Here it is whero I venture to differ from the Arch- 
not as being sanguine as to any immediate success, but 
as feeling it a duty to help in a cause which at present is 
apopular. The evil day may be put off for a long time, 
larly if the weight of such men as Archbishop Trench is 
into the other scale. But unless language ceases to be 
^e, and writine ceases to be writing, the day will surely 
'hen peace will have to be made between the two. 

I I like in Mr Pitman's system of spelling is exactly what 
has been fouad fault with by others, iiam.%Vj, X^tittX. tL<&^<;)fA 

mpt to re&ne too much, and to expreaa vn ^rvNlvci^^iXskaAft 
badea of proauaciatiou. which, may ba oltJaA ^tft«iX«w.Ssk- 



th» atady of IMoc didMl% taftwUA, toJnwSil at viitf 
ibr MioBtifte phiiologiMil wii p o i M, Mit & m^Smif %mi| 
Writbig was Bflfvw fatimdaate pholqgngliqpahMilHmiiiri 
was iiMtat to ladieatB^ nol to paiiit tooadi. hKafaamiAM' 
broad ooioca, iBdwritiii|f ou^ tofliDow' thaa uuMaj Ia of Inga^i 
wUeb, thoiu^ it allow* an tudlaai taiielj of pm a yiinIa liiM, ■» 
•trictf itMu jfor ita own piupoaSi fiv tlia pnurpoaa of onnadH 
thonght in an ita nodiihmtWHia, to afvry Bum BonlNr of tj|U 
Toweia and oonaooanta. OntoftliekrgonmBberof Tawalaoad^ 
for inatanoe, which have heen aatalogiied fnm the ywn 
gliah dialeetii, thoae only eanhe recogiBaad aa nqnrtitiMWti 

of the langnage whioh m, and hj^ mar difl eaono e ftom ai 

conyey a diflmnce of wfwniwy. Of awsih pragnant aaA ^Sbem^ 
eoarejing Towek, Ungliidi poaaeaaea no man tiian twwfc 
WhatoTor the minor ahadea of Towal aoimda in ^^^g^** ^deob 
may be, ther do not eniieh the langnaga aa aneh* tibat ia^ ftay di 
not enable tne apeahar to eonToy mora minnto ahadaa of fluai^ 
that the twelye typieal aingle Towala. 

The real state cv the case ia tiiMH- No ono daAnda llw pnaat 
ayitem of spelling ; everyone adnata tho aariooa inpiiy wmdi H 
inflicts on national education. Srarybody adndto the pneM 
advantages of phonetie q)elling9 but after thal| all *»■*>■»— thata 
reform of spelling, whether partial or ooBBp&ete, ia impoanUib 
Whether it is impossible or not, I gladly leare to men of the wodi 
to decide. As a scholar, as a student ra the history of langaagi^ 
I simpler maintain that in every written language a rema of 
spelling is, sooner or later, ineviteble. No doubt the evO day 
may be put off. I have little doubt that it will be put off finr 
many generations, and that a real reform will probably not be 
carried except concurrently with a violent social oonvulsioD. 
Only let the question be argued fairly. Let facte have some 
weight, and let it not be supposed by men of the world that thoie 
who defend the principles of the Fonetie Nttz are only teetotslen 
and vegetarians, who have never learned how to spell. 

If I nave spoken strongly in support of Mr Pitman's system, it 
is not because on all points I consider it superior to the systems 
prepared by other reformers, particularly by Messrs. Ems and 
J ones, who have devised schemes of phonetic spelling Uiat dispense 
with any new types ; but chiefly because it has been tested bo 
largely, and has stood the test so well. Mr Pitman's Phonetk 
Journal has now been publi^ed thirty>four years, and if it is 
known that it is published weekly in 9,250 copies, each copy re- 
presenting at least four or five readers, it may not seem so very 
foolish, after all, if we imagine that there is some vital power in that 
insignificant germ. — — 

Ailh, pansel ot Trsote dziAMMtorvot ^^?°*S^!*^?^ '*^1?^5S*<^ 
Tainting, may be hadltoml.PifcB»a, K^»ott%^o^s«^^^^^ 



ir«.n7.] The Spelling Kef emu nu, ptr gro$i. 

Thb taaljna of fhe chief sounds of the human voice must haye 
ineedad Hm formation of the first alphabet, and he who achieyed 
this analysis as the necessary condition for constructing an alpha- 
bet «zpres8iye of it, conferred upon the human race the highest 
■eiieintinc benefit of which it is, perhaps, capable ; even the splen- 
did triumphs connected with chymistry and the practical arts, the 
«nieible» the blow-pipe, the yolatic-battery, and the steam-engine, 
ftde away before it and are forgotten Between the sacred and 
mystic writing of the remotest antiquity — ^hieroglyphics — and al- 
phabetical writing, a wide gulf was fixed, and he who first bridged 
that immense space — whether the Egyptian Taut, and Grecian 
Oipheua, or some other dominant and ruling intellect — must be 
yiewed as one of the grandest benefactors of the human species, 
and one of the greatest philosophers of all time. Reason is the 
diatinguiBhing attribute of man, and alphabetic writing the indis- 
pensable condition of its fuU development — at once £e basis of 
ciyilization and the instrument of scientific progress. 

In view of these facts and principles, then, it is almost impossi- 
ble to form an extiggerated estimate of the value and importance 
of a perfected alphabet. Reason can never be rid of the fallacies 
which infest its domain, except by means of a more perfect instru- 
ment — a more philosophic logic and language; and this grand 
tUtideratum can never be attained save by a thorough reform in 
the ultimate aiphabetie signs and elements of sound and speech. 
He who shall accomplish this object — an object worthy of the 
noUeet ambition — will have secured for his name a place in his- 
toiry amongst the benefactors of the world, second only to the 
great inventor of printing — an art which will be rendered more 
efficient and universal in proportion as it is united to a perfect, 
philosophic, and universal character. 

A few philosophic minds, at long intervals, have perceived the 
advantages of a perfect alphabet, and have lamented the deficiencies 
and disorder which exist in their own ; but, until recent years, 
none has set himself to the great task of scientifically analysing 
all the sounds of the human voice, and of framing a set of easy, 
distinct, and elegant symbols corresponding to them. In other 
words, to the most important of all sciences, '* the science and 
signs of speech," we have been the last to apply a scientific 
method ! Some years ago, one of our most celebrated philoso- 
phers, Sir John HerscheU, imder article " Sound," in the Uncy- 
ekpadia Metropolitanay presented an analysis of the fewest letters 
with which it is possible to write English. He observes that 
'* with the addition of two or three more vowels, and as many 
consonants, every known language might probably be effectually 
reduced to writing, so as to preserve an exact correspondence be- 
tween tbe writing and p2X)nunciation, which. wo\iV^ \» Wkft <i1 ^'^ 
"^ ^"^^^^ AcqaiBitionB, not only to pTai\o\o»B\a, W\. \*i ts^s^- 
and; ^cihtating the intercourse between natioiiB, Mi!i^a.lm^^ia» 



ftNOidttioii of liMflnt flip lovudi A 

the fTMft JmMmIs atidufliiamUadaai^ tedimliV 

ooiuwba* 

Butraeh an • ^habek fa jiMNftMJr nMUl ftrtefi^^: 
gniM, whkh, in ipeUink and proBmifliitka. nCi att tali. 
anafogr at daBanoa, and aibibitB tfoy ftrat of Bi 
oonAiaon. In Iket aa a natnral aonaayiiBoa of flli lAiaif, 
Engliah toagna ia the awMt pwrfeet a pmdmm of ctow aadi 
diction extant A dim conoeptiaa of the lUaa aad «b 

character at oat writlen and apoken langoago^ add of tlie • ^ 

paney iHiioh eziatB between them, may m ftwad ftomthMfj 
mcts:— 

1. Tin! Ill rintliiTiniaii, In flill jnmnarinn nf aHWa aniiaia^ mttd 
learn to read hia ** mother tongoe^'* enn with m modewta digit 
of aooordanea to ftahion, in leaa nan aix mflBtiha. 1 

2. That a aenaiUe RngHahman oannot leam to tmd and wilf ' 
Eng^ in aocordanoe wxtih"tlia mode," in laaa than aafMl 
years ; while a Enarian aad; or Foliah oedlaBt, wHl laom tonil 
and writehia,bynomean8uneopioa%lBngaaAoinftmaBlih! • 

8. That whilat, in truth, Engjiah ^eaeh ia Jtow lepiiwuiilBi ty 
thirty -eight phonetio oharaoten» beoauae imwianng of ao iMif 
aonnds, Sad no more, there axe^ in Ihet, 879 d ii ibw at modaa of Or 
pressing these sounds in the ourrent and aoovsdifeed wxitiag of Ai 
day! 

Thus, owing to the ohaotio oondition of our ortilo— nay, not MA^ 
but A^^ero-graphy, to acquire a knowledge of speeoh and wiitm^ 
which are the mere instruments of use, we have to expend ths 
labors of a lifetinie. A philosophic alphabet would enable anyone 
of moderate capacity to achieye this end, beyond the possibility ol 
mistake, in a single month. The Englisn language poesesiei 
within it great power and richness, and, with a more phiT^woph** 
and perfect alphabetic eharacter, would probably becOine ths 
dominant language of the globe. ^ Its present oonfased oondition, 
as regards spelling and pronunciation is, we have said, a ooo« 
sequence of its history. It is in a remarkable degree, a campoiiU 
language, of which the following constitute the chief founts : — 

1. Saxon and Danish; from the Teutonic, Gothic, and'SUyonie. 
which, in turn, are of Sanscrit or Indian origin [Indo-Germamcj 

2. British or Welsh, Cornish and Armoric, and Irish ; of Geltio 
origin. The OeltsB probably emigrated from Spain — a nation 
peopled, according to Varro and Pliny, by the Iberians, the Per- 
sians, the CeltsB or Scythians, and Carthaginians JTSyro- Arabian.] 

3. Norman-French ; a mixture of French and Qothio. 

4. Latin ; a cultivated dialect of Celtic and Teutonic origin. 

5. Pure French ; a corrupted Latin mingled with Celtic 

6. Greek ; formed from the Celtic and Teutonic, witii an ad- 
mixture of Coptic (or Egyptiau.^ 

/. The Itaban, Spanish, OeimatL, wv3l cjjOtvwc <»su>a3^»QNjS^>aak.- 
guagea, hare alao auppUed a few wot^ directi^i- 



torary, oommercial, aood political intercoune has l>eeii tiie 
»f introducing several forei^ phrases, 
annot wonder that such an intermixture, effiBcted at distant 
and by various processes, whether introduced by invasion, 
(ty or more peaceful intercourse, should exhibit an utter 
of rule and analogy. In fact, of the 50,000 words in most 
jT use, we may question whether 60 of them are spelt as 
e spoken, or whether more than 2,000 or 3,000 of them 
any moderate degree of uniformity between their construe* 
d Uieir prtmunciation. The reid wonder is, that, in a 
c, literarv, and pacific age, a general conference of our 
has not been long since summoned to consider the best 
»f rectifying the confused condition of the tools, instrwnenti^ 
*.hinery with which science has to work out its great mission. 
ise thmgs, as history shows, are the individual growth of 
and must ** bide their time," until Nature, in the fubiess 
providence and resources, has devek)ped the Hour and the 
r e£^ting the next step in the world's progression. 
»vement, however, has been commenced by Mr Pitman, of 
rhich has spread far and wide, and on which the name of 
Printing Reformation " has been bestowed. Institutions 
action with the movement have been established in various 
f the kingdom, and even in America ; numerous journals 
tlished to promote it ; and a band of active agents and 
■a are disseminating its principles throughout the country, 
lies an aspect of great hopefulness ; but whether it will be 
i with ultimate success, time only can declare. As, 
r, the reform is needed, and the system o(mfessedly and 
y practicable, it becomes our duty to aid its advance and 
minate its doctrines. 

I Ai minis' praktis ov Femografi, in whig de representejon or 
wnd \x korektli tranakribd tu peper, and whig kan bi red ai 
IS it iz riten, a spiq kan bi reported as swiftli as bj a reporter 
\mx after ten yirz' praktis wid a veri hili abrivieted sistem ov 
Corthand. Sis priuvz, ^not onli dat de Jortest we is de best, 
r dat de trai we is de Jortest. Sm mod ssvi Qv-sikis ov de 
pid in de qjual loghand ritig. 

Eorthand fonografi (d&t iz, sound-ritig) iz svseptibel ov biig 
and iz, derfor, aplikabel onli tu ordinariinterkors, and nottu 
d komerjal transakjonz, Mr Pitman set tu wvrk tu dev^z a sis- 
4>§hand fonografi. Tekig de ekzistig form ov our letera as his 
id oUerii) dism as Ufcel az posibel, hi has, after mzq trjal and 
adens, and in konjvgkjon wid korespondents, svksided in 
1) an admirabel and elegant lo^yhand fonetik aU^bet^ whi(\ 
ri'tiTf-^beeidB givig de akti^al pronvnaujoti oi ^% mTSi^— ' 
r ti'm and peper tu de ekstent ov a\)0\xt & W[^« 



ndwidikrttiMiB. Bob ■JSlA>«7k" 
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printiQ) alfkbat woi dnjii, 

— siloji. It ii akiipl ul 

. . inUitflT tufelinli pmioHi 

_jikt pMBwiffn ta «»t BdbkU > icvig ia kompoiijoi, tap, 

andptpar, ov «n>latf| ba^k fcftera or sluuliij, it wud an J^ 
AttO* OT di tiga'i !{■ ^ klBMlnmt elu pens, bosidi yildin plRB 
■nd pniU Ib M pqul I friyni, sate lie preient Biitem, de tigct Em 
ta wnt jin or bu 1^ t> (fc^ris mit wiml-aolej. whjl d< intdrict fr 
4* par pnpfl brtmM p«UtIl (MKSd and kootoiuulad wid t* kn 
ukT kmrbnidik/oB b mili *U1 

Hr FitaaanuidMlin hM «dad wit enjiiiiaim intu dii mamntBt. 
S> li>T bnrli ud inMfintU Aafaaoiei dir important priniipi^ 
and for wm vj kaaotrann fton twaudigta du boL Wj Jul tut 
onr inflau iate da nd ktH, «Md n nj oon rjderi tu dm likirii.— 
Jir r. ^ IJa,i»U* TrmI aOter 1S46. 

F)UBiMf laBofr-Bltioiiflknlkalinig. If o mim hu ■ til W 
mini br wluq bi hu aM firaiikwal valtt- Usui, iodid, ii nudlte 
koiiKm mqor or T*rii> bindi o* labor i de Dioisent q. begin tn dil 
vid itai IB aktqal artikal a* brad i| rxnintu difitcxlti. Kmcinluiil 
mndi qrkiii ar v Uid, and iriiot dt oud time ferli re&ii. 3eiiiw 
0( woman bm, buig km, lin nmi tu itiEajen or tu qaritii, in 
krnial roQ. CH nq wfli Jad bi tnfld. Bit,beaidi inheritig miDiK 
wnkJQ fur nmii Mr b ns ODHt w* cv obtoim mmi. Nou in bed] 
Dvwirkiidn. U Ick Oa oda «a ■ lion atwtu 1, and hsriii tM 
wni gini, reaiT fbrH Wbot haT n dm for dU forti ginis P Niilii|. 
'Uhai timpli qited qi oponenL Itia ns ekikcis dat hi aliaKudbn 
gited i]. at una argtimrait q>lii ta de miitiiin mmetari brti^ •• 
de 3iti. Wbeder in nanr ksrta or on open douni — betin ii iiiin^> 
—Grajilf. 

£in><W Lif.—SB afakjona whiq bind i msn ta de pies dt hii berf 

innet £iLii]' 3f ar implanted in bii bmsom aloi) wi^ Ijf, &tid ar modi- 
Qd bieyeti wrkimilaos vbi<j hj enlounlcri trDm dobeginig tu demd 
OT bit ekiiitfln*. Se (entiment wMft. iu ie brest or eni wnn nun. ii 
an inBtXQktiT fondnea for de apot wb^ hi drui bii erli brej, beksflu. 
bi de pregrea o» mank jnd and fle forroe/on ov amieti, a moi enluid 
fjlin, and ekapaada wid de nrrbel pajon ov pntriotizm. 3e Ivr or 
kmtri, de lir or de vilij whcr wi wer born, or de tjld vhiq vi fnil 
prot wid oar tender futateps, or d* biloli nhiq v'l forat kljmd, otih 
wud in whiq wi ferat wont a-nirtifl, ar ds atm afekf on, onli de latif 
belogi ta ig ov xa aeparxtli ; de fent kan bi nsa bit bj men ifnitid 

In order to Iiv mankind, ekapekt lilal &om dem. In order tn Til 
der fialta widout bitemea, wi mnt akintom ouraelva tu pardon den, 
and tu peraiv dat indiljeae a a jntii whii; frel hi[matiiti bai a rjt ti 
demand from wiidom. Noa taim tenda mar tn dispcra is ta indsljasi, 
tu kldi our barta o^eoat hatred, tu seen dem tu do priuipeli ot a iv 
men and eoft moraliti, dan a profound nolej ov de hitman hart. Aker- 
digli, da wjaeat men bar bin de moat iod^jent. 



A JJIi. Mnal of TraoU ab\*iubanof HloBiMfi 
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r«.8S8.] The Spelling Befomu [m. p0r s!ro9$. 



Tn Lord Baocm's '* Advancement of Learning," section sixteen, 
the ibllowinff passage: — '*Bat here &e question arises, 

ft wrads shomd be wrote as they are pronounced, or after 

eomnum manner. Certainly that reformed kind of writing, 
"' g to the pronunciation, is but a useless speculation, 

^__ pronunciation itself is continuaUy changing, and tiie 

iwirafinnw of words, especially from the foreign languages, are 
vary- obscure [-ly seen in the pronunciation] ; and lastly, as writ- 
ing in the received manner no way obstructs the manner of pro- 
Buneiation, but leaves it free, an innovation in it is to no purpose/' 

Such a piece of reasoning from any other than a Bacon, would 
•oazoely be worthy of notice, but as a great name weighs more with 
■ome persons, than truth and reason, we will make a passing ob- 
Mmrtttum upon it. 

That the pronunciation of our language is continually varying, 
ve look upon as a groundless assertion. But few words have 
changed their pronunciation during the last himdred years, and 
these have become notorious from this very circumstance, such 
aa knak, great^ formerly pronoimced brik^ grit^ but now breky gret ; 
and there can be no doubt that when the language is phonotyped, 
meh alterations of words will be of still rarer occurrence ; but so 
long as the spelling and the pronunciation are at variance, there is 
no safeguard for a single world. As to the etymological argument, 
> need pay no attention to it till it is shown from instances of 
onetic spelling, that phonotypy obscures etymology more than 
y does. We deny that such is the case, and on those 
who advance tiie argument lies the burden of proof. In Lord 
Baoon's day the privilege of being able to read was confined to a 
fuw of the wealdiy class of society, who could spare the time ne- 
oeasary for learning a written language that in no wise accorded 
with the spoken ; but the case is now altered. The nation has 
decreed that every man shall be able to read. To effect this accor- 
ding to the present fashion of using the twenty-six letters, is a 
toil of several years. With a complete alphabet it may be accom- 
plished in as many weeks. We say then that an innovation here, 
is to some purpose, for time is of more value than any other com- 
modity we possess. It is not very Baconion to argue that phonotypy 
is a useless speculation, because heterotypy no way obstructs the 
manner of pronunciation. The printed page should be the stan- 
dard of pronunciation. If alphabetic writing did not profess to 
represent the sounds of words, all this outcry raised by phonogra- 
phera and phonotypers would be to no purpose, awi it does 
profess to give the sounds of words. It spells iahlt mth. s^ t «.t> 
tbtf oommencement, and not with i, /, s, ox axi^ cJO^iOt \^\\«t^ 
mmpljr because there ia a t pronomxeed ixL thft ^oi^ "tlti^^VW 




lotten are Imt an impahtit xqmMntatkm of ihA ■oniidi tint : 
low t, and of th« order in wbien they are lieaid. Wemenly* 
tomaketlie al^abet ooBfleCe and naait proptHj; mkmm 
we kMt ereryfeetige of tne relatiaii that now anrta Mmi 
Englidi lampiam, and the aaciflat Greek aod Latin, tii» . 
tion woiJd hea Dliwiiiit to laaakind of immeaaaaUe 
W the troth is, we ahdl loae little or Dotiilny 
with reepeet to the olaMiea] tengvagei^ and we diaU 
reapect to that mora important part of ovr own 1 

It is a maxim of oommon lifb, ao aelf-endent tbat erefydAI.! 
aeefl its propriety— erery thing to its proper nae ; a taUe tB rik 
at at our meals, and fiir other uses, a chair to ait upon ; aUk , 
a fork, and a noon, toeat with, and aa en» Why iMed the wn ' 
be up in aims oecanae we apply thia prinei^ to the letten tff Aa 

alphabetP When we speak tiie aonnd of f in aay given wo^ 
may we not write /, and not ^in one woray gkjn, aaothei^jiA a 
another, etc. P In fact, if we may use the homehr illuiMilii» 
our present manner of emph^jng t& letten of the alphabet if ~ 
as ridiculous as it would be for a man to order his aer f aut to] 
his diimer upon the ground, instead of npon ataUe^ and ti^L 
a spoon instead of a chair, and take up ma ehairinatoad of a knfll^ 
and fork, to eat it with. — I^onotf/pie Journal, 1846, p, 961. 




At the late aniuTersary meeting of the Chrantham aazillaiy to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, one of the speakers ad^eit- 
ing to the extraordinarily low rate at which copies of the Saerad 
Scriptures were now furnished, justly remarked, that '' the grest 
cause of Christianity could never make extensive and rapid pRh 
gress amongst the poorer and more industrious of our population, 
until every man possessed not only a Bible to read, but aim thf 
power of reading it.** It is a melancholy fact, that there are 
thousands in this so-called enlightened age, in our own fiivond 
land, to whom the Bible, though extant in their own language, ii 
virtually a sealed book — a mere assemblage of unmeaning hieatw 
glyphics. An imperfect and unsystematic orthography, void of 
all principles of truth, order, and consistency, forms an almost in- 
superable barrier to the mechanical interpretation of the English 
written language ; and •an amount of time, labor, and perseverence^ 
which the masses are unable to devote, is requisite to accomplish tht 
task, by fixing in the memory that which the eye and the esr 
alone should determine. The attainment of reading, etc., is thus 
rendered unnecessarily difficult. Letters are the deputed repre- 
sentatives of the elements of spc^en language — the key'tymbok d 
written language. An independent representative letter should 
therefore be provided in t\ie a\\t\iQ\>^\. lo^c «q^\i^ the primary 
Joiudsin the language, and a1peTfefe\.eo^3l^\^«wt^\!«^'^s«^'^^©^^^^ 



tfokem la9iguag$ embodied ? The attainment ef Knglish reading 
vonld then be mere child's play — a nleasurey insteAd of» as at 
an irksome laborious task. The alphabet would require 
to be learned, and the letters of any giyen word would 



jiAird an in&lUble due to its true sound or pronunciation. How 
wry difEerent the case under the present system ! In scarcely one 



in a thousand is this simple and orUy rational principle ap- 
terent. Upon writing thus far, we have had the curiosity to lay 
down oor pen, for me purpose of ascertaining the number ot 
woorcls we have written which are spelled consistently. Only <m$ 
word in the whole piece is spelled so that the letters taken conse- 
entiTely and pronounced according to their alphabetic names or 
powers, wiQ give the true sound of the word ! — ^the simple mono- 
•yOable BE. Human ingenuity could scarcely have inyented a 
ajatem of orthography more replete with absurd inconsistencies 
fhan tfa6 present, whereby the art of reading, instead of being the 
enrieak, ia rendwed " the most difficult of human attainments." 

We noticed in our paper a short time since, that a society had 
been eatablished at Bath for the purpose of reforming the ortho- 
fOKphj of our language, We have now before us a specimen of 
fhe labors of the society, in furtherance of their object — the first 
aheet of the Bible printed in accordance with the Phonetic princi- 
ple ! The structure of our language upon the new principle, is 
aimplified at least twenty-fold, so that no person, young or old, as 
the Phonetic Bible progresses, need long remain wiuiout the ability 
to i^enise for himself the record of Divine truth. The same spirit 
whioh inspired the first inventors of printing appears to character- 
ise Uie Bath phonotyi>ers. Guttenburg, the bold and enterprising 
inventor of printing, produced as his first important specimen, a 
complete copy of the Bible ! The inventors of Phonetic printing are 
imitating his example, and in the very in&ncy of their movement, 
are CMlously engaged in a similar undertaking I We wish success 
to their efforts, and sincerely hope there will be found a sufficiency 
of publie appreciation and patronage, to give prominency to the 
Phonetic Reformation, second only in importance as it is to the 
introduction and establishment of Printing itself. The causes of 
(Svfliaation and Christianity cannot fail to be extensively benefited 
by the reform. Education and missionary enterprise, too, will 
each experience its favorable influence. Already, several mission- 
aries have determined to apply the Phonetic principle, in reducing 
to form barbarous and hitherto unwritten languages, and thus 
teat its capabilities by actual experience." — Lincolnshire Herald^ 
1846. 

▲ ^. pwod of Traotf ezphDAtory of Fhonetio fihorthsad Mid Phonetic 
FriBtinjT/ m»j be h»d Aom I, Fitmaa, Phonetio IiiLsUtuU,'B«i!C^\ V^)nftr.\jWk!^Mi. 
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Until quite recently the subject of Spelling Reform was looked. 
upon rather as the craze of a few harmless enthusiasts, than as 
worthy the attention of sober-minded persons. But now that so 
difltrnguished and influential a body as the London School Board 
has ti&en it up, and that it has been so freely canvassed and criti- 
ciaed by the leading journals of the day, we shall not forfeit our 
title to be considered reasonable beings if we venture to discuss it 
QeriooBly. 

It must be evident to all that the London School Board would 
never have proposed so sweeping, so radical a reform as is impUed 
In an alteration in our orthography unless it had been very 
strongly impressed with the immense advantages which would re- 
sult to our national education from such reform. To say that 
their action in this matter is merely the outcome of an idle whim 
or caprice is simply absurd. The character and position of the 
members, and their responsibilities as a public body are a sufficient 
guarantee of this. We must look for some very strong reasons 
for the step they have taken. 

These reasons are not far to seek. They have been brought 
face to face with the fact, long insisted upon by the advocates of 
Kpelling Reform, that the immense difficulties occasioned to chil- 
dren learning to read by our crude and cumbrous mode of spelling 
involve a very serious loss of time to both teachers and pupils, 
and therefore a no less serious waste of our national resources. 
Figures cannot be made to apply with any great degree of accu- 
racy when there is necessarily so much of the hypothetical. 
Nevertheless a rough calculation serves sometimes to put a case 
before us with a certain amount of clearness otherwise unobtain- 
able ; and therefore I will quote from a speech of Mr Edward 
Jones, an ex-schoolmaster, and a zealous champion of Spelling 
Reform, in which he endeavors to estimate the amount of money 
annually wasted through the defects of our spelling system — or in 
other words the amount that would be saved by tihe proposed re- 
form of that system upon a phonetic basis. 

And at this point I think I may with advantage state briefly 
what are the changea of oar present system w\i\&\i ^^ «A!(s<^>cl<^\!l 
of Mr Fitman*B phonetic scheme—the only one oi\)i<b\^<^'^\s^}^ 



batobttiiiadtByUA«paBfli6VQbB^er4aMniAiw_ 

tioo on the iconi of its ■»>■ wfiuli iayolffc tt 0WMii|ftt 
object aimed at bat boon toobteb* aapante^tga ihrovfvjlii- 
tinct elemental aomidia flieKn()iik UmgMige; nlAb ob|iit 
Mr Pitman bae aehiefcd bv Ike letantlM of twettty^bnaef *• 



letters of onr pneent alpba W fc— t he eoMriliioua i^ f» and « btam 
dimrded— the appiopriatioii of eaeh of thcoa tjgm to one mm^ 
and one eound only, and the inventiai of fl%M^ iwv ai(Bior]il' 
ten for the fifteen teeuining elemcBtal aovnda that km i» 
lepieMntatiTee. 1 hie scheme of Mr Pitmaa'aniveaiMthiitj-diM 
letters, each Tenraaenting one of the thiity-eignt elwnontil aooM* 
of the English languap. 

It is not easT to ettimate with any degrao ofwnrtneai tteal- 
Tsntages which wonld leonlt fkom a aobimtntiiNi of tliia ayitomtf 
Hr Pitman's for the one now in nae. Kotby nny Beaaa fhekml 
important wonld be the immense sanng to tbe NntiOBnl BinhfyMfi 
Thus, Mr Jones, in his pamphlet on the anUett^ seta it down tl 
somewhore about £2,000,000 a year. He soowa that vndtr te 
present system tbe teaching of reading and spuUing ooals teeoan* 
try about £8,000,000 annnallT, and he daima fbr tKa plwrntii 
system that it would enable the same reonlta to be obtained in 
one-tiiiid of the time now required, with one-tbird tbn labor, aad 
therefore at one-third the eost, — thna Hhoting n anmg «f 
£2,000,000 per annum. * l 

Now this calculation of Mr Jones's may appear aoraewbat ftnei- ' 
ful, and it may seem a great deal to claim for this pbonede s][a- 
tem that it would actually remove two-thirds of the difficulties 
of learning to read and spell. And yet I think upon looking into 
the matter you will agree with me that Mr Jones ha^, if anyUung, 
underrated its advantages in this respect. Consider for a moment 
how excessively simple a thing reading would be to the child for 
whom it depended solely upon a thorough acquaintance with 
thirty-eight representative signs which comprehended eyery dis- 
tinct elemental sound in the language. That would be ** reading 
made easy *' with a witness. For my part^ I cannot conceive that 
any child of ordinary capacity could fail within a year at tbe very 
utmost, to master a system at once so simple and so intelligible. 
And in spelling also — that bugbear of childhood, that hopeleis 
Slough of Despond in which so many victims flounder piteously 
and from which some poor wretches never emerge at all, and 
from which few escape without bearing to their dying day evi- 
dences of their once woful flight— imagine its portentous confusion, 
its chaotic hodge-podge of signs and sounds replaced by order and 
system ! Picture in place of the dreary and treacherous quagmire, 
a lake calm and pellucid' on which the merest cockleshell ooold 
embark with comparative safety, and on which even the inexperi- 
enced mariner could trust InmwJVi inTe^oTA\Mswv««tT«n«i«»«d 
unexplored by a simple reUance oii\naj»m^w*^\W^«. 
Andiememhir I do not aak 70U to ^-Sl.. mVo ..«i«.a««.N^^ 



ess birchings, the innumerable ** impositions/' tbe untold 
.nd childish misery that might be spared by the adoption of 
reposed reform. My appeal is simply to your pocket. I 
u, are we to allow a system to continue whose defects are 
strably mulcting the nation of so much in hard cash year 
ir? 

perhaps I am going a little too fa«t. I have endeavored 
3 some idea of the simplicity and efficiency of the phonetic - 
1 as a means of word-notation, but I have not tried to 
) the numerous weak points of our superannuated a, k, c 
d. It seems almost superfluous to do so. They are only 
parent. We are all familiar with the fact that the vowm 
nation oM.stauds for no less than nine different sounds. We 
all in our turn been puzzled by the strange vagaries of ^ 
K P (pneumatics), tn (mnemonics), t (bustle), when these 
men were still but new acquaintances. And we have all, at 
me or another, got more or less completely mixed over the 
ries of e and t in combination. But without recalling ua- 
rtable details with too great minuteness we may each of us 
iber sufficient to compel an admission of the fact that the arts 
ding and spelling might have been acquired by us with an 
)ely less expenditure of force both mental and physical on 
irt of teacher and pupil if only we had not labored under the 
itous incubus of our absurd spelling system. 
; it is not only on the score of the huge waste of time and 
e it involves that advocates of Spelling Reform inveigh 
(t tbe a, bj e method. They maintain that as a process of 
.1 training t&e teaching of a child to read or spell is, under 
it conditions, most injurious in the effects it produces. For 
t the time when the mind is most susceptible of outward 
esions, when the foundations of future character are being 
he learner is introduced into a maze to the twistings and 
igs of which no clue can be given, and which utterly set at 
it any power of reasoning he may possess. Prof. Meiklejohn, 
I Inaugural Address on entering upon the new Chair of 
ition at the University of St Andrews, thus describeilB the 
«: — 

Then the child is called either from within or from without 
ve the narrower circle of his own sensuous experience, and 
ich himself by means of symbols to tbe general intellectual 
' his fellow men, he sets to work to learn the way in which 
mmunicate with one another upon paper. And here, if he 
see it, his mental vision would be wonderstruck at the 
He would find a historical notation in which only eight 

letters are fixed and true quantities, in which the vowel 
s are represented by 116 difrarent exig!b^\«nX.%,vci^^^^^^<^i^ 
t neither with his eye nor with Yiift oax^ — ^\x\c\v ^owmXaVb^ 
/ a t/irice- written palimptiest, lV\o «^m\io\%o^ -^VvSa. %:» 
, uUeiwlDgled, and distorted, "WkaX*^ c^^'w^Xiaft AXjW** 



b pMCM tta Biaat ^fictilt Qaag we teBchera lure to put ints 
Jba mind of k^hild, and ;et it is general] y Land^ over tti Ui« 
■Mt igiHK^ fiid thougblleBs and f aungeat of the scbool tu£ 
InpnwiMIDf this notation Itis mind receiTea its firat false sel; 
Uld ha Innu juile unconjcioualy, but none the iew Ihoroughlj; 
IhtltUwiflwrtwn Uld ibe detection ofimiUrittea are Tain, and thit 
lb* cnlj povOT b^t t«1ied on ia ateoiorj, and tlie onlf tnistvur- 
tbr gold* i^ ^B^ (he mind U the rule of thuDib." 

rtt *VP*'^^Hb tbiDk ire can OTer-estimate the imjurtmn 
of tk* blWMi^^Byk upon the joulhtul mind. It iaiuying 
■■trWMltittfl|^t;ou must train the sapling if tou would 
kava th* tiM grtlPu you -wDQldvieb. It ia ail tetj well foi 
tb* Timtt to lidifiule, with facetious Blpponcy, Iho idea of our 
"cattiDgoaiid'vfgBdtirt ftom tbapHSt, and turning out ilphsbft 
npridedowndnpiy because little boTB and girU are apt BometinM 
toapell'Jvuialeiu ' vith a ^ or ore puaaled iibout Itie letti? |t," 
but still tb* hcM rem ain tbat in the obild ws bare the future inli- 
Mn t tbat IpM of time to him ia just >o much loaa of time to Iba 
■lata ; asd that the ayateni wMch works Mm harm is in a com^ 
(aiding degraa b nstional miiifortiuie. 

. And pwnQTn- 1 should like to ask — Is oiir educatioa in n 
JOond ud aatitfaRtory ■ alate that we nn afford to diamias lightly 
an J fcbsme wbich would fanilitale tbe worliing of our Educationil 
ntacIiiiuTyf Vr Forsleris.or Dtleostought to be, a (air eiponenl I 
of the aim) of popular ednc^tion in this country, and in bis speech | 
at the introduction of tbe Education Act of 1870 into the Houw ; 
of Commons, he apoke aa follows : " It may b< token for granted 
that wa oaght QOt to real until, in this island of ours, every Ea- 
gliab child has an elementary education. That means reading go 
that it can miilf rstiiiid what it reada ; writing so that it con bt 
read ; aod oyphering. These are netessities." And now lei ui 
(re bow farthM'e reeutta are obtained. Someideauf this ia gii-ea 
in ■: summary of portions of the Education Bcport preaenled to Par- 
liament by tbe Duke of Kichmond and Lord Sandon for tie 
years 187S-G. 

'• In England and Wales aloae, we hiTB in round niimhen. 
JIvi taillim children of Ihe laboring population, between the agw 
of ibree and tbirlern, who may be eipe«led to attend elementary 
•chools. Of tfaese, one-tanth, or about, Wf-a-W>iiii<w, neid^ijHrilf 
ipass beyond the limit of school-age eierr y^, , I|a« maoj at 
tbese.anable to mount the first round of the ladder, Jxed by Mr 
Forater, that i|. ' read with undentanding.' . wbj, frop tlw 
tablet siTen in uiis r«port, it ^ipear* that u>Iy abofAt 100,000 fi 
the cbudren iq any year ever get beyotid tbe naiJJnK of moMayi- 
ltih}e», or an ea»r alotj-book, or about, octtui five of the cbildn^ 
growing np into manhood ^eai >7 ^^M- *li^ ^wsiA -viiSR«i,« 

tb»eM-', «nd only 2%00«, ox,°-^;^^^g:^-^™^.V^ 



id intelligence.*' . It seems from tliis, tbai« that hj £u* tjh^ 
bulk of the children pass through the Govemmeiit schoQjU 
t in any sense coming up to Mr Forster's T^ry moderate 
-d of popular elementary education. We therefore can by 
ins afford to disregard any scheme which wovld tend sp 
illy to improve the state of affiurs as would the phonetic 

■.1 
lould indeed be remembered that the great secret of success 
undertaking — that of a nation no less than that of, an ind^ 
—lies in a wise economy of resources. Competition is thjs 
f the day. The weakest must go tO; the wcdl ; and th^ 
it is not always he who can put forth the least indinduai 
h at a given moment. Indeed the most hope)j8SS and. dt- 
e weakness seems to me to be that which is made up, of 
icted strength-^energies squandered unprofitably, or etxer- 
etrimentally. Both of these processes^ . be it xjemembereo* 
ng on around us daily in our elementary schools. And it 
IS if we were in the same boat with other countries in this 
The German child, the French, the Spanish, the Italian, 
e an advantage over the English child in the comparative 
ith which they can learn to read and to spell. And if thejoe 
truth at all in the proposition I have already laid down» j^hat 
ount of time wasted by children in wrestling with .the diffir 
of English spelling represents just so mu^ waste,of o^r 
d resources, then it immediately follows that Qermany, 
and Italy are each of them better off than ourselves by 
much as their respective spelling systems are more in ad- 
ce with phonetic principles. . Nor is this advantage a mere 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. The power of a nation do- 
ipon nothing more imminently than the state of ita national 
Ion. If proof were wanted, it needs but to point to 1he:re- 
ranco-German war, than which no more brilliant example 
>e furnished of the triumph of systematised education oy^ 
atised ignorance — " Knowledge is power " in fact; and.tho 
which retards the acquisition of knowledge by a people, as 
impairs their power as a nation. . .. ) 

' comes it that in this matter of spelling we ar^ IQ inao]i 
>ff than our neighbours ? Simply because they have .beea 
. their generation, and have set their houses in order , whep 
n r^iquired, while we have been careless and indifferent ax^ 
eft our orthography to take care of itself. As Professor 
iiiller tells us : — 

me languages, such as the Italian, were more fortunate than 
in having a more rational system of spelling to start with, 
^ain, like German, were able to make Um^Vy QQ!iv^ftii^*bvs&s^ 
then, Bucb as Sp&Diah, Duteh and ¥T0nc\L,\^ ksAj^^^ia^A 
them at critical periods of their history." v . '^ 

o^ot we dp likewise ? Why owvaot ^% fi2^ Xswa^^a^L 

! this aUfmtinn *l*o. V^l^'U l --a. ''it* -j> ^v.^ «.«,^\recv. ttSOS 



«t leait giTe it tbe opportunity of prononncing some o 
the matter ? Why cannot we go still further, and mak 
mindi to ctst off this " Klough '* of a comipt and effete ortht 
Uitherto my app«'al has been only to the more sordid mt 
human action. I have attempted to convince you th. 

S>cket8 are conremed in bringing about the proposed ^ 
eform, feeling instinctively that this was tbe only true cc 
be adopted by a ** Manchester man " addressing an asse. 
of Manchester men. But I now purpose higher flights. 
to appeal to tbe ennobling sentiment of patriotism wbich is \ 
stood to lie concealed in the breast of every EnglisbiPt 
imagine that no Knglishman endowed with this modicum of 
otism can regard the future of our English language with ind 
ence, or can fail to take pride in the fact that it is probably des 
ultimately to become the universal language of the world. \ 
philologists have expressed this view, both with reference tc 
inherent qualities of tbe language, and on account of its aire 
wide diffutfion and continuous growth. And if this be really 
case — that English is to be the language of the future— tbei 
behoves us, as Englishmen — nay more, as pitizena of the world, 
further this result by every means in our power. For how c 
we better show our patriotism (which is perhaps only anoth 
name for national egotism), bow can we better display our intern 
love and admiration for everything that is English than by aidin, 
the propagation of that most English of English institutions— tlH 
English language. As it is, we absolutely frighten the timi( 
foreigner away by the portentous aspect of our orthography. Thi 
fact Mas fuily recognised by Mr Gladstone when he said : — 

" I am afraid our language bothers the foreigner dreadfully. '■ 
often think that if I had to set about learning to pronounce En 
glish I should go mad. I honestly can say I cannot conceive hoi 
It is that a foreigner learns to pronounce English, when I recollec 
tbe total absence of rule, method, system, and all the auxiliarie 
which people generally get when they have to acquire somethini 
that is difficult of attainment." 

And if we are once thoroughly penetrated by this idea, that tk 
extension of the Engli.^h tongue does not merely redound to ov 
glory as a nation, but is of actual service to humanity generall] 
then surely we must feel it to be a moral duty to remove whi 
Mr Axon, in his admirable pamphlet on this subject, justly call 
'* the last and only barrier which prevents English from becomio 
the language of the world." 

It is now time to advert to the arguments — or rather let n 

call them objections — which are brought up against the reformei 

of English orthography. Of these— and there are some fourtee 

cftbeoif all hands to\d—\\\e TnosXiorcKA^\%^-\xvd«^ihe only oi 

that van be urged it seeina to t^^ ^\v\vtxv\iOivj^«hi c^ ^%ms^- 

tbe objection that the proposed T^Jo.m T^^^^^^^ 

uttorical or etymological e\iaiac\«x ol \^^ft^%^^^^M^^e=^^ 



objectors on this ground I will merely quote tlie words of one fd 
Itt greatest living etymoloj^ists, Professor Max Miiller. In his 
iptiiue " On Spelling/' in the Fortnightly of April, last year, he 
ins^ speaking of the havoc that alarmists would have us believe 
|he phonetic system would work in our language, regarded ety- 
iiMlogically : — * 

«* Suppose it did; what then? The Beformation is supposed 
4p liave destroyed the hiatorieal character of the English Church, 
ittd thnt sentimental grievance is still felt % some students of ec- 
Hdeuastical antiquities. But did England, did ail the really pro- 
yms ive nations of Europe allow this sentimental grievance to 
ontweigh the practical and theoretical advantages of Protestant 
nform ? Language is not made for scholars and etymologists ; and 
if the whole race of English etymologists were really to be swept 
nrsT by the introduction of Spelling Beform, I hope they would 
1^ the drst to sacrifice themselves in so good a cause." 

And surely if so distinguished a member of this race of etymolo- 
j^arts is ready to sacrifice himself and his brethren to the public 
IfDod so cheerfully, it is scarcely incumbent upon us to show much 
nlicitude on their behalf. We should rather feel bound to accept * 
this sacrifice— if sacrifice it can be called — as a proof that the ad- 
vantages of a Spelling Beform would he the more clearly presented 
to usSie more thoroughly we understood etymology, and the more 
■Borly we could bring our minds into the discipline, and instil into 
them the knowledge, that distinguish the great philologist I have 
footed. 

But Professor Max Miiller does not stop at this point. He em- 
|ihatically denies the statements that phonetic spelling would de- 
stroy the historical and etymological character ^f our language. 
I eannot, within the limits of this paper, follow the Professor 
through 'all the arguments and illustrations he adduces on this 
point. He shows from a careful investigation of numerous English 
irords that this so-called etymological spelling is just as frequently 
wrong and misleading as regards the origin of a word as it is in- 
j^atire of that origin. And he tells us, moreover, that our spelling 
iTStem (or unsystem) is accountable largely for what is known as 
"popular etymology," and tends to vitiate the correct spelling of 
irords — thus actually bringing about that very evil which conser- 
▼atiye spellers dread. ^ Our spelling, in fact, is just as little etymo- 
kf^l as it is historical. It is at once totally at variance with 
that which was in force even so recently as in Spencer's time, 
and the changes whi^-'h have taken place since then present no 
signs of steady growth and development, but are utterly capricious 
and unaccountable. To those who would have historical spelling 
the Professor puts these questions : — 

1. In what sense can me present spelling oi '&ti^^!ks^\s^ ^«2^^ 
haBUxricalF 
2. If you want to spell historically wliat peilcA ot ^<ft\MiB\«rj 
ttTpor wnttea langmge will you take as your ttUa^isx^^ 
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WhQe to those yrhp stand up for ttjfmolofjiiealtpeUinj he sa 
•ffect ;— 

Why do yoa not insist upon snch an alteration in the spc 
of words where etymology is totally obscured under our pr 
system as would serve to indicate their origin P "If any 
will tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, 
ther at 1600 a.d., or 1000, or 600, I am willing to discus: 
question. Till then I beg leave to sav that etymological spc 
would play greater hat»c in English than phonetic spelling, 
if we were to draw a line not more than 600 years ago." 

There is just one more difficulty involved in the introducti 
phonetic spelling to which I wish to allude here. That is, th 
that there is an endless diversity in the pronunciation of difi 
people. No two persons, almost, pronounce the same and ex 
aUke. This difference is most strongly marked among the v 
dialects, and even in educated circles Uiere is anything but a 
formity of pronunciation. This is a difficulty with which 
ijrstem of word notation has to cope. On the one hand no not 
could be made so all-embracing as to include the infinite var 
.of dialectic and individual peculiarities of pronunciation, 
oh the other hand no system of orthography could be so firm 
tablished as to abolish that variety. We must make up our i 
that whatever be the reform we achieve, the Scotchman, the 1 
man, the Welshman, the north and the south countryman 
each as heretofore indulge his little peculiarities. And let 
do so. It is not proposed that he should have the opportuni 
offending our eyes with them on paper any more than he has 
All that is alleged is this, that there is such a thing as a <?< 
pronunciation of English, and that we want a system of orth 
phy which will represent that pronunciation as nearly as pos 
allowing for differences, and going upon the principle rath 
classifying and arranging, than one of hair-splitting. As 
Miiller says : — 

** Writing was never intended to photograph spoken lan^uj 
it was meant to indicate, not to paint sounds. ... A 
-Rafaelite minuteness may destroy the very object of the pic 
Language deals in broad colors, and writing ought to follow 
example of language, which, though it allows an endless va 
of pronunciation, restricts itself for its own purpose, for the 
pose of suppressing thought in all its modifications, to a 
limited number of typical vowels and consonants." 

These arguments, however hastily and confusedly they 
have been adduced, should have some weight in influencing a 
elusion that the time has come when the English alphabet si 
be disestablished and disendowed, and be supplanted by some ( 
jjstem, more rational and more favorable to the educationaJ 
Tdiopment of the nation. 

Printed by laaao T\Utt•»,'e\xo\i«^^Att\x»^iv^xx^.%»^«.^ 
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. THE ETYMOLOGICAL OBJECTION TO THE 

SPELLING REFORM. 

Read before the Zeedt Shorthand Writers* Aaaociation, 26 January ^ 

1877, hy J, H, Moore, 

First and foremost among the objections which have been and 
•re continuallj urged against a reform of the orthography of the 
English language is this, that any alteration in the spelling of 
words as now generally accepted, would obscure their derivation 
and obliterate, to a certain extent, their history. 

This objection is usually the first which is thought of, and has 
been urged again and again. It has also been formidated by at least 
one exponent of undeniable authority and weight, whose utter- 
ances upon the subject have been reiterated ad nauseam — I need 
not say that I refer to Dean, now Archbishop, Trench. As this is 
in reality the most important of the several objections against the 
Spelling Reform, it appears to me desirable that it should be dealt 
with apart from the others, and in a popular manner. I there- 
Ibfie propose to bring together the most direct and forcible of 
the rephes to this objection which are to be found scattered up 
'and down the several volumes of the Phonetic Journal^ and in the 
writings of the eminent philologists who have taken up the cudgels 
in defence of the Spelling Reform. 

I will, however, first set forth the terms of the objection as 
ibrmulated by Archbishop Trench. In *' English Past and Pres- 
ent," page 208, he writes : — 

« This loss in so many cases of the power of discriminating be- 
tween words which, however liable to confusion now in our spoken 
luiguage, are liable to none in our written, would be serious 
enough ; but more serious than this would be the loss in so many 
cases of all which visibly connects a word with the past, which 
tells its history, and indicates the quarter from which it has been 
derived. In how many English words a letter which is silent to 
tiie ear is yet most eloquent to the eye — the ^, for instance in deign^ 
fetgHf reign^ impuyn, telling as it does of dignor, Jingo^ regno, and 
impugno ; as the b in debt^ doubt^ is not idle whilb it tells of debitum 
and dubium, 

*' At present it is the written word which is in all languages 
their conservatiye element. In it is the abidm^ w\\.Ti«»& ^^^giiai^ 
jJie matUations or other capricious chang^B m X\ift\x ^v^ ^\^0i^ 






duee. ItitBOtiBdeeddwrnabbtoUidartbeiBdladopCniar 
theie cormptar Ibmu, Imt doet not fidl to oWm to them a con- 
lUnt, and VJery oftca « ■■CMMfal^ wwitio, with the tdoptioArf 
phonetic ipelling, this witneH woold ezkt no loagw ; rnh ntom w « 
ipoken would &to alto to he written, lei it he Berer •) barium 
oua, never ao great a dep artni e fian the tme inrfla of the wnd. 
Kor ia it merely prohaUe that aoeh a harhariajny piocaw, aodiia 
adopting and tanctioning of a TnlgariaaB* Bi^it take plaea, bit 
among phonographert it ureadyAa* taken place. Weallprobi% 
are aware that there ia» Tulgar prnonnciation. of the word Manpi, 
MM though it were ^wmp. iSow it ia qidto poaaihle that nnmeri- 
cally more penona in England may praoouBee the woid ia thh 
manner than in the li^ht ; and thei^bce the phooogiapkcn ait 
only tme to their prindidea whentheyqiellitiiitheiiMluoKwluflk 
they do, Eurup^ or indeed omitdng the • at the hegnming. Cry; 
with thui the lift of the fiiat aylli^ aaeailed ao leie than tiiat of 
theeecond. What are the conaaqMneeaf FirBt,itatelatioBawiA 
the old mythology are at ooee and cntiralT htokea off; eeeondlT, 
the moat probable etymology of the wotd nom two Greek wom 
flignifying broad and fmcM^ (Euit^ being ao called frooi the brad 
line.or face of coaat whidi oor continent preaented to the Anatie 
Greek,) ia totally obacored. ButaofifffimniheapeUingaM-vi^r 
foUowui^ the pronunciation, I ahoold be bold to affirm thatn 
ninety-nine out of every hundred penona in England choee t» 
call Europe, Grm, thia would be a vnlgariam atill, aj^ainat wbick 
the written word ought to maintain ita proteet, not MnWitg dovi 
to their level, but seeking to raise them to ita own.'*(^) 

Now it is not a little remarkable that after writing all this, the 
worthy Archbishop should devote a considerable portion of the 
rest of the lecture to setting forth what ia really an almost com- 
plete answer to it. With the most perfect honesty and candor he 
adduces evidence sufficient to show that the orthography which 
he is at so much pains to defend is not after all, worth the trouble, 
for it is not to be trusted to show correctly ihe history of words; 
and, moreover, that a vast number of words are now, m this com- 
monly received orthography, spelt in a manner totally different 
from the root- words to which they owe their origin. Speaking of 
the alterations which from time to time take pli^e in \£» apelUng 
of words, he says, page 212 : — 

« There are alterations in spelling which are for the worse. 

1. The Archbishop's reasoning; on the first syllable of Bmrope is nnsoiui^ 
as is shown bj the wlola of this lecture, toit the e^fmoloay em be traced 
from U,u\oeUt (and indeed oaght to commence at %, not at eat,) sad aafir 
back as the history of the word reaches. The seeond syllable was written 
irp in our phonetic books at the time this criticism was written, a quarter of 
J eentuty MgOf bat we soon left \>«&i\nd t\\« QcR^!(x\;a^1^T«\mM(EkftattoB of nn> 
Moomted MrllmblM, and adopted tla» «5T^\na « ««fc*eki 



I, an altered spelling irill Bometimes obscure tibe origin of a 
, concealing it from those who, but for this, would at once have 

n whence and what it was, and would have found both plea- 
and profit in this knowledge. I need not say that in all those 

where the earlier spelling revealed the secret of the word, 
its history, which the latter defaces or conceals, the changa 
»een injurious, and is to be regretted ; while at the same time, 
e it has thoroughly established itself, there is nothing to do 

acquiesce in it ; the endeavor to undo it would be absurd. 
I, when groerr was spelt proaser, it was comparatively easy to 
tiat he first had his name because he sold his wares not by re- 
but in the gross. Coxcomb tells us nothing now ; but it did 

1 spelt, as it used to be, cockscomb ^ the comb of a cock being 
t of ensign or token which the fool was accustomed to wear. 
ogram we are entirely to seek for the derivation ; but in grogran 
ould scarcely m\%^ grosgraiUy the stuff of a coarse grain or woof, 
many now understand woodbine f but who could have helped 

rstanding woodbind ? The omission of a letter, or the addition 

letter, may each effectually do its work in keeping out of 

the true character and origin of a word. Thus, the omission 

letter: — when the first syUable oi bran-new was spelt brami, 

a final d, brand-new^ how vigorous an image did the word 

lin ! The ' brand ' is the fire, and brand-new is equivalent to 

lew^ as that which is fresh and bright, as being newly come 

the forge and fire. As now spelt, bran-new conveys to us 

aage at all. Again, you have the word scrip — as a scrip of 

r, Government scrip. Is this the same word with the Saxon 

, a wallet, having in some strange manner obtained these 

lings so different and so remote ? Have we here only two 

*ent applications of one and the same word, or two homo- 

3, wholly different words, though spelt alike ? We have only 

>te the way in which the first of these scrips used to be writ- 

namely, wiih a final t, not scrip^ but script^ and we are at 

able to answer the question. This scrip is a Latin, as the 

r is an An"^lo- Saxon word, and meant at first simply a written 

ptaj piece of paper — a circumstance which, since the omission 

le final t^ mav easily escape our knowledge. Afraid was 

much better m olden times with the double ff^ than with 

iingle / as now. It was then clear that it was not another 

of afeard^ but wholly separate from it ; the participle of the 

to affray t aff)rayery or, as it is now written, effrayer. In the 

I hithei-to adduced, it has been the omission of a letter which 

clouded and concealed the etymology. The intrusion of a 

r sometimes does the same. Thus, in the early editions of 

radise Lost," and in all writers of that time, you would find 

, an odor, spelt sent. It was better so ; there is no other noun. 

entire sent, with which, it is in danger ol \>eVn^ ^oid^MTA%^\ 

its relation with aeniio, with resent^ dissent, «iSi<^>iXi^>&kiifti''^ 



vnftoatofai&tlif ite nofilipdUiig; fte Sntraihro # HrfW odf I 
tomidead. 7nMM««t]iiii8WMattaMptodwitfa«d^,«£CiM^aaihL 
«lfdfs ipeltlbratimebymanytifJCf^ mUmmU^ §m hmtim ;hAii W 
did not contmne with tbiM." 1 

Illugbtq1U)t•mllehlllorainill••tlM■trail^1rattQdon I 

serre no naeftd porpMote. Enoo^ Ins been brought fiirwaid \» I 
pvore that the Archbiabop, althoogh aafir to deftnd fbe eoanoa 1 
gpeHiDgfrominnoTadcmyOBaeeonntoftheteatiMoiiywhkhitbeiia 1 
to the history and deriYation of the woidi^ ia bf no neaoa uneon- | 
aeious of the fbet that it k not to be depoided upon as a witam I 
in that regard. It is too easy for tiie apokttist A any systsB of i 
writing or ortbograpbr to foigetthat, in po&t of ibet, tbewnttai 
word is not tbe word at all, but the image or repraaenlation of the 
word. Tbe wordis that wUoh is heard uid ^okeo, not that which 
is seen and written or printed ; and throogh all ^ changes whUh 
it undergoes in the eoorse of centuies, and in the proeess of ab- 
sorption into otber langnages, the spoken word ia the coly tni 
snmeet of etynK^ogieal inquiry or reseaieb ; tbe written wad 
ougnt, in all cases, humbly to imlow it tbrongh all ita wanderings 
to reflecft faithfiilly all its changes, and so to record the history of 
the word throng[hont, not lagging behind, hot keeping pace wiA 
them. Whennmlolo^sts gwierally agrse toreeopiise the ** thing " 
speech apart nom the notation of speech, the seienoe of etymokgy 
will be clesred cirvj much obscurity. Upon this point let me quote ' 
Mr A. J. Ellis, who, in the Phonotypie Journal for 1847, page 18^ 
writes: — 

** Words consist ol sounds and nothing more. When these 
sounds are determined and fixed by written symbols, they may 
become the object of scientific investigation. We may then, for 
example, trace the changes which have been made by Englishmen 
in taking words from other languages to make them a part of their 
own ; but not till then. It is utterly unscientific to ignore these 
changes, and to write, for example, dmve, drnvation, dmyotiTe^ 
because tbe italic letters in thefe words answer to the Latin «,«,«» 
without any respect for the English sounds which have been substi- 
tuted for them. Who, for example, could venture to propose anv 
mode of spelling which should preserve to the eye acquainted with 
the etymological relationship of spoken sounds any appearance of 
etymological connection between such groups of words as (1) face, 
fact, faction^ perfect, auffieient, suffice, confectioner, a feat, ntffeit, 
benefit, benefice, fashion, feature, facet; (2) close (verb), dote, 
clause, cloister, cloistral, cloident, closure, closet^ conclude, eos- 
clusion ; and many other such groups. Till the English langpiage 
has been reduced to a phonetic form, its etymology can either 
not become an object of scientific investigation, or be only veij 
partially and insufficiently studied. When it has been so reduced, it 
is one of the pleasing labors U> w\d<^ li^^a '^m\«t ci ^(^scu&^v^«c looks 
forward, to exhibit the ctymoloi^^aL coKnafe-daa. «sA ^^RRanoss^s^ 



LC changes in the words which constitate our language.*' 
same author, in his ** Plea for Phonetic Spelling," says : — 
)ily it admits of demonstration that the phonetic spelling, 
rem heing a hindrance to etymology, is its only sure and 
lide ; that without it, or an equivalent knowledge of pro- 
tion, all the labors of etymologists would be in vain/' In 
r place the same author observes : — As etymology deals 
ords, it cannot be properly pursued until these words are 
vident by a phonetic dress. The common or romariic spel- 
ls not constructed with a view to the preservation of etymo- 
ind when it was modernised, most of the supposed indica- 
f etymology were unhesitatingly sacrificed; probably no 
t was bestowed upon them. Such assistance, however, as 
ciem does afford to etymologists, will still remain in the 
se piles of books already in existence ; a thousand pounds 
purchase all the copies of all the printed books which it 
be necessary to preserve for this purpose. The phonetic 
*aphy is an additional help, instead of hindrance, to the ety- 
st. The romanic spelling not only does not exhibit the 
ogy clearly in all cases, hut it misleads in a very great 
r of instances, and is thoroughly inconsistent with itself, 
imber of persons who would benefit by the etymology of 
ord being clearly exhibited in the spelling does not amount 
Luch as one in sixteen hundred, while the advantages of 
ic spelling are of the greatest importance to all. The re- 
[ etymology possess only a scientific, and not a practical, 
t : indeed, an attempt to deduce the meaning of words from 
tymology would often lead to egregious mistakes." ^ 
n, in the Literarium^ January, 1855, the same writer re- 
: — "When the public mind is educated to the point of 
ag the orthography, it will inevitably be changed, as it has 
omparatively lately, in Holland and Spam. It will then be 
seen that changing the orthography does not obscure the 
of a word, unless all record of former pronunciation is en- 
iestroy ed ; — that, in fact, the history of words is now obscured 
•ally because spelling has not sufficientiy followed propun- 
, but has been allowed to crystallise in the impure mother- 
of the printing-office, where it has inevitably lost much 
■isvaluable,and become contaminated with absuridities. . . 
B with Chevalier Bunsen, that * the theory of etymology 
itself inseparable from that of phonology." (See Fhonetic 
I for 9 February, 1856.) 

'. Max Miiller, in his ." Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
" Second Series, page 97, observes : " One argument which 
be supposed to weigh with the sttident of lsttv^\i9L^<a^\\asskftV3 ^ 
curation of the etymdlogical structnie oi "7iat^%, \ ^'Wjs\r{^ 
- to be very formidable. The pTonundaWoTi oi \mi^^'SB^^ 
according to fixed laws, the Bpellmg\a o\i«a%<&^m^<i^xftS*^ 



puradj as in disburse. In fact, it is difficult to say wbei 
itop. Why not write metai instead of mettle, worthi 
of worship, chirurgeon instead oi surgeon^ furhlong (tha 
'long) instead oifurlovg,feordhing (that is, fourth par 
farthing ? If we write puisne, we might as well wril 
We might spell coy, quietus ; pert, ape^-tus ; priest, 
master, magister; sexton, sacristan; alms, eleemoayi 
anybody will tell me at what date etymological spellj 
gin, whether at 1500 a.d., or at 1000 a.d., or at 500 
willing to discuss the question. Till then, I beg leave 
etymological spelling would play greater havoc in E 
phonetic spelling, even if we are to draw a line not 
500 years ago. 

" The two strongest arguments, therefore, against ph 
ling, namely, that it would destroy the historical and e 
character of the £nglish language, are, after all, but yc 
true. Here and there, no doubt, the etymology and 
an English word might be obscured by phonetic sp^ 
for instance, we wrote Urop instead of Europe, but 
analogy would help us, and teach those who know Gre< 
there are not many, that ** Cr" in such words as Euro^ 
represented the Greek cvpi^x . The real answer, howe 
no one could honestly call the present system of spe! 
historical or etymological ; and I believe that, taken 
the loss occasioned by consistent phonetic spelling w 
be greater than the gain." 

Dr R. G. Latham, in his admirable " Defence of Ph< 
lin&r." nublished in 1872 bv Mr Pitman, savs (nafire 10 



:able, we use the alphabet for a seoondary purpose ; and, 

e do this to the detriment of its proper functions, we 

it. On the other hand, when we simply take a word as 

it, we hare no need of any such detrimental makeshift. 

e simply to spell a word as it is sounded. It may have 

rough many, or it may have gone through few, changes. 

not have been changed at all. At any rate, so long as we 

thing beyond its present pronunciation to express, we haye 

to do but to put our alphabet to its proper use. * 

w it is possible that, with the whole field of etymology 

IS, we might find good reasons not only for not upholding 

nary etymological objeetion—the objection founded on the 

ment of likeness — but for condemning it as one-sided and 

18 ; in which case Phoneticism would be enlisted on the side 

ology. I cannot say to what extent this view will actually 

a. ; tor, at present, it commands little attention. I am only 

;hi8 ; that those who take it will take it from their knowledge 

ban their ignorance ; and that it will not be defended by 

nts which can be contemptuously set aside. ' I,' says 

condemn the proposed innovations because they would 

te the connection between the difierent stages in the history 

rd ; and, by so doings fail to give us those permanent char- 

vhich indicate its origin.' And ' I,' says Titius, ' condemn 

iting system, because by eoncealing the full extent of the 

that such words have undergone, it invests a combination 

show of permanence as a fact in langoage, which is wholly 
»» 

the utter absunlity of defending the common spelling on 
und of its assistance to etymologists, is well shown in the 
ig quotations from an article by Mr £. Jones, in the School^ 
for 26 October, 1872:— 

rerj slight inquiry into the history of the English language . 
(how that the objections usually urged against the improve- 
f spelling on the ground of etymology have in reality no 
ion. With such important issues depending, we have a 
» ask, What is meant by retaining the etymology of words P 
i; mean that every woid from every language from which 
glish has borrowed is to be spelled literatim^ with precisely 
le letters as in the language from which it was taken ? We 
few such words which are taken intact, as radiuft fotWy 
appendix, etc., from the Latin, without any change what- 
But the great bulk of the words in the language are more 
changed in their spelling from their originius, as eity, eivi' 
tr^eon, ehirurgeon ; and a host of others. Then, again, the 
ogit^al relation of cow to kine, and cook to kitchen^ is dear 
! to the stadent of derivation, although. \\i^ ^«n.N«>sn^ v^ 
whMve not a letter in common witli the OTi|^iM\&. 
wJiAt will be Baid of the manifest bYucA«n^ ^\oxIfi^^wA.^a& 



tba nuns of etTiiiolo^ T Ever; Bclioolboj wlio 1ia> h&i a ftnr 
']m«oiii in FrGDoli knQWB that Farliamnt ouglit to be TarUami. 
Bow then did tlib ta gut in eKce|)t b; eome briber; and undue in 
lluence ? Not only have the folie etymologist! corrupted Parii 
■ mmf. buttbey have bIeo tampered with the aoferci^n. It is noi 
luiveniJjT aamittcd that the g ba£ do huslneas nbatever, etytno- 
k|ifally, in iwerayB, the old form being laverein or lovran. M in 
UiltOD. and tbat the f was iDAerted iu thia word, as also iji/arnfn, 
liirough grosa blimdering. What, then, are the odvocatta of ety- 
mology contending for, if not for the perpetuation of falee etymo- 
logy by teaching bad BpelUng f The fact is, no Hchohu of the 
prvsGDt day vould maiotoin aeriouely this etymolDgivol theory, 
■nd tbe great diffii:ulty of apelling refonnera ie to find anyone nbo 
Wrea for bis reputation aa a linguist to take this ground of ob- 
jection^ The paBBHge &a often quoted from ArehbiBbop Trench 
baaring on Ihia queation was written twentj-6ve yeara ago, and 
it ia certain that the Archbiahop would not write iu tbe same etraii 
now, BO great bas been the pro^reea in tbe etudy of comparsti'» 
philology, and the bietory of the English language, since tlial 
time ; the latter Btudy bo ahamefully neglected by Engliahmen in 
former ^mes. 

" As an inatance of the futility of thia objection to pbonetie apcl- 
ling, we may raferto ibe letters of the late Dean Alford,piihliaheSiB 
Ooeii Jt'arih a few yeara ago. In spite of his great learning anil 
ability, the Dean, like many other bighly educated Engliahnien, vsl 
' ' ■ ■' - ' '" to write as follows : 'Ireiuark,ai , 

uuiversal across the Atlantic, and 
nacouung id aome quarters common with ua in Englond, of leu- 
ing out the sin lie tenulnafioa ow, writing honor, fafor, nfighbur, 
Sariar, etc. Kow the ohjettion lo this ia, not only that it maliei 
very njfty words, totally unlike anything in the English langusge 
before, but that il obliterates all trace of uie derivation of ths word. 
It is true that heiior and fater are derived originally from Latia 
words tpelt exautly the EUtno, hut it alao true that we do not ^ 
them direct from uo Latin, but through the French forms which 

" It w«a pointed out, however, to the learned Dean bj some et 
the readers of Geod Wordi, (1) Aa regards the ugliness of hener, 
ftttor, etc., witbout tbe u, and that there was nothing like it in tke 
Engtish language before, that there ore not less than 300 woi4s 
of Uila ctaas, while there are only about thirty in all in which ths 
via ever written. (2) That as the French fonc for Awivr was speU 
with two ti's (kimtuurj, we ought on etymological grounds to 
•pell the English word in the same wa^. (3) The French termin- 
ation being eur, why should the English be etar t 
"The Dean at once saw bU error, s.'(i&u&i&«D.dK<mar, frankly 
and candidly admitted it, aayrag ^al <iifc B^-Sonim -littiBiaaB.-** 
adtgaidedtX all by the deri.^».V«)not-sai4a. ^■ii«»mui-oaH- 
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wr all similar oljections irill fall to the ffroand when brought to 
he test of facts, and this incident shows the importance of taking 
lothing upon trust, even from great men." 

But upon examination it will be found that phonetic spelling 

loee not destroy the etymologies of our language, as is clearly 

hown by the following extract from an article by J. E. Bailey, 

a the Phonetic Journal for 24 September, 1859 : — 

<* Objection 3. It will totaUp destroy the etymologies of our langiMge, 

** How admirable are those lines of Gowper's here : — 

While others toil with philosophical force. 
His nimble nonsense takes the shorter course, 
flings at jour bead conviction by the lump. 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump. 

j&t US examine the conclusion at which our objector has arrived. 
] would say at the outset that this objection is untrue. It has 
lever been proved. On conversing with our objector it is found 
hat his great champion in this matter is Dean Trench ! Now it 
B a most remarkable, and at the same time a most significant, fact, 
hat of all the arguments which Messrs Isaac Pitman, Alexander 
Fohn Ellis, Dr Latham, and other great authorities in phonetics, 
lave used in answer to the Dean's remarks, he has not answered 
me ! I wonld observe, too, that Dr K. 6. Latham, one of our best 
>hilologiBts, and the author of the best treatise extant on the * En- 
glish Language,' gives as his deliberate opinion that all objections 
o phonetic spelling (of course including the etymological objection) 
are as worthless as they can ever be thoueht to be.' Having 
ruch an authority on the side of phonetic spelling, I say that pho- 
tetic spelling does not destroy our etymologies^ because 

(1). " On the principle assumed, our etymologies are already 
Ustrcyed, But how soP In the course of time words have 
flanged their meaning. The word which meant one thing a 
lundred years since, has quite changed its meaning now. Dr 
Pranklin (whose practical mind saw the advantages of a phonetic 
tystem, and who has said, * Sooner or later the change must be 
made,') brings forward the two words knave and villain. He says. 
If I call a man a knave and a villain, he would hardly be satis- 
Ked with my telling him that one of the words originally signified 
)nly a lad or servant, and the other an under-ploughman, or the 
inhabitant of a village.' The words could be multiplied ad 
mjlnitum. The word surgeon^ according to etymology, means a 
irorker by the hand, x^</>ov/>7bf . What has a candidate to do with 
white (candldus) ? Is the Pope of Bome a hridge^maker ? (pons 
•f facio, pontiff) ; and is it one of the duties of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to stand behind a railing and take charge of the 
shess board P (cancellum, scaccharium). What has the word 
bigot to do with a moust&cbe (bigote)P If we wenV. Vj VJaa ^"c^TStfi- 
(^'cal meaning of words, we should talk tiie mo&\. '^enJwiJc^'fe lissci- 
nee ever uttered. To show of what litUo iiBfe B>iS^ Wisi^o^ ^^ 



Iliii h, Hm kniMd AnbUriMip WkMy rivn tiifttei 
h^ptimaU (Hi tr r m ni^ ^ mht imm (nbibHititl, md iJi rrfi 
M aO mwming the iam* tliiiig^ and yst laow AMbraii i^^ 
tbair rignifliwitannil Soili iUiutetloiM m tiiM trihMM.^ 
proT« to ui that oifr fltjmologiw an oih w w ^ r d a rt wp * . 
pr tm U HMfioi woria ia wkat va ahanld go hf, i»f 
uaagaabne detatmiiiaa tha maanhig wia ana to prt npm tibw 

(8). '* Jliffaacff <A# t^i i t§§ •/ m ard§ «rv awairlafii^ Tdn^ 
wora Ai£0 Ibr inataaoa : tiia wovd tfaaal ia apalled not vBh i^ « < 
ahould ba led to 0:^8^ Imt «. Whidi ia oonMtf On goni 
tha original laagoagaiiiiidtliairaad written Am/ Wbsaiii 
ooizeet mode ra writing fha aomd Air in '«Mrinr' and'! 
ibrobief P ' and what xeaemblaaoa do mt and'Air bear to aMiii*! 
In thawQcdi '«at»MtteQ; biihop, apiaeopal: palm, pan 
•Mneiice, eoneimitiva,' wa oannot aay, tnm. tba apeUiMii 
of the two fiMms ia the ootfaot orthogiaphj. It wonld m 1 
to muU^ly inetanffea. Br J<ffuMtOQ waa awara of tha 
atato of oar Un^nage^ ibr he aajrap ^eaUag on thia BohlBalk V 
in woida of whioh the derivation ia an^annt, I hniro oaen 



obliged to eaerifieenmfcwnity to enatoin;thBa I write in uuiupTiaMt 
with a numbtf lata m^oritj, « eonacy " and « inaaif A ■* [aad '^ ««» 
da"]; ''de0Mr*and"re0i^<;" '^/mey " and «*jiJlBntoaL'" 

(8). ^ B4caua$ the tpdUngi wtislead m^Uik$ origin afwtA 
Does the spelling of the worda islamd, rhffmet /^Mf, mdmirtl^ abav 
nfl from what sooroe the j are deriyed P How are the silent ktlM 
in some of these words accounted for P Custom is the onlj sa* 
thority for them. They have not the least resemblance to tlie 
words from which they are derived. 

(4). ** JSeeaute only a few persons are able to trace the etywiitf 
ogiee of our language. There are very few indeed who would bi 
able to trace our etj^ologies. The objector knows, perhaps 
Latin and Greek, and makes his objection accordingly. ConsidBi 
how few persons there are who know anything about then 
languages whatever. Of what use then would etymology be ts 
them P It happens, however, that our language ia not made up 
of Latin and Greek whoUy ; the foundation of our language is baiad 
. on the Anglo-Saxon. You cannot make out a complete sentenoi 
with words of our language which are derived from Latin or Grsek, 
but you can use the Anglo-Saxon without their aid. Then wkj 
does not the objector dread that we shall destroy the Anglo-SaxiQB 
etymolog;ie8 P He should bring forward the language which ii 
most affected by the change. Tne reason is that he knows nothini 
whatever about Anglo-Saxon, and because the etymologies instesA 
of being destroyed are revealed by phoDCtio spelling in that aai 
other ianguages. The Anglo-Saxons, and the Greek language too 
bad one letter for th ; in oms nY^oTi^XAA^'f^tksi^^x. ^^V!A.n^ <mA lettac 
Aud there are many otiher 6]^e\\mis& ^\siOa.^iTvsi.^^«k\sfis^8!^^ 
^JoBer casnootion than ttiey ww ••^ ^T«a«ii\.»r 




X think we may take it as proved that phonetic spelling, bo far 
destroying or obscuring the history of words, writes, as it 
the last chapter of that history in cases where the orthogra- 
in common use stops short of that stage. A writer in the 
tetic Journal^ 1848, page 63, under the initials H. 3. D., writes : 
** The change effected by rendering the spelling conformable to 
•ounds of words is only removing them one step further from 
oiiginal form, for neither is the speUing universally regu- 
by the derivation, nor is the meaning of words which by 
2^kiption have become English, at all confined to the sense in which 
«hj9y were used in the Uinguages from which they were taken. 
^lie £nglish word iurgeon affords an illustration of this ; it waa 
inetently spelt chirurgim^ which form it still retains in French, 
iM wliioh was more in keeping with its derivation from the Greek 
|[«^ and cfyyor, and signifies a hand operator ; but the word is at 
{cesent so fai' removed from its original, both in spelling and the 



in which it is employed, that ver^ few persons would eter 
Qdxik of the Greek frx>m which it is derived." 

To attempt to make use of the common orthography alone as a 
gvide to the derivation of words, would lead to endless mistakes 
•nd ooafusion ; therefore as a basis for scientific investigation it 
is -worthless. Upon this point let me again quote Mr Ellis, who, 
in the introduction to Storr*s and Smalley's American Phonetio 
Diotioiiary, published in 1865, writes as' follows: — 

** How is It that the mere Latin and Greek scholar is unable« 

from the orthography of the words in the Lord's Prayer, to tell 

the history, derivation, and meaning of more than two or three, as 

frw!|MMte«, temptatum, deliver, glory ; and even here will most 

pvobably be in error, as he may be inclined to give to the Latin 

what belongs to the French. Does not this show him that the 

spelling ^tlone does not give the required information, but only the 

■palling in connection with much other learning ; and that those 

vho acquire this learning will also seek out, not merely the pres- 

enty but the still older form of the word, in short, all the historic 

toaoes of the word which they are able to discover ; and that the 

greatest errors may be committed from a hasty conclusion drawn 

from the knowledge of one or two languages oply, and the mere 

look of the word ? The present spelling, then, does not give the 

Itymology or history of a word ; and hence, by changing the spel- 

fing, we do not deprive persons of any etymological benefit. £ty« 

mologists will have the same use of the present and older spellings 

as they now have, and those who are unable to study etymology 

far themselves, — and this is the greatest part of mankind — will 

tike the conclusions of etymologists as they now take them, with 

this additional advantage, that the etymological information will 

be secom/Muiidd with a phonetic explanadoii, %\iOW\ii^\v(^'« ^^ 

original word came, bjthe laws of sound, to lose \\a q\^ «xA ^ge^ 

A§ new £um. True eiymologj will thui \» \>xo^^^X• Xft'^^i^^aJ^^^ 
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dittinguiBhed from the £Ed8e etymology of grammar. It 
found to deal with words themselves, and not with their ac( 
orthographies. . . . Etymology is not only inseparaU 
phonology, hut from history also ; and the sooner that sue 
tard learning as commonly goes hy the name of etymology 
rid of, the better for the logical education of Englishmen 
those who know Latin and Greek, the changes made by phi 
spelling will not occasion the slightest difficulty in tracing 
word to its origin ; to those who do notf the changes are of no 
sequence whatever." 

In another place the same writer observes : — " It seems tc 
that all the educational value of etymology would remain, esi 
we treated it orally alone, without writing a word ; and that . 
attempt to lead pupils of very limited linguistical knowledge 
divine the etymology from the spelling, and then the significat 
from the etymology, is to lead them unnecessarily astray." 

Granting, however, for the sake of argument, that phone; 
spelling would obscure the history and derivation of words, i 
have very high authority for the opinion that from a literary pdi 
of view this would be no loss, but rather an advantage. Mr Ellii 
in the article from the Literarium already quoted, remarks upoi 
this subject : — 

*' Recollect that for far the greater number of words they vm, 
especially those they use most frequently (the Saxon), speaken 
are usually ignorant of their origin or primary meaning, and even 
the profoundest etymologists differ. Yet we use them aright. We 
cannot assign the origin of the greater number of Greek andLatia 
words (not being derivatives within the languages themselves) : do 
we understand them the worse ? Nay, it is incoAtestable that ▼« 
are better acquainted with the etymological origin and relationi 
of I^atin and Cireek than the Latins and Greeks themselves were; 
do we know the meaning of the words better, or use the wordi 
more correctly than Cicero (a vile etymologist) or Xenophoni 
We shall hardly venture to say so. But if not, we may not b 
very far from the truth, if we assert that were all knowledge o 
etymology swept away to-morrow the language would be writtei 
with as much nerve, vigor, precision, and beauty as at present" 

"Walter Savage Xandor writes : — ** I think Middleton is right i 
spelling the word theater as he does, and highly to be praised h 

frandor. "Wo might as well write /rtv«<r and honeur as grandeur 
f we desire to write well we must be careful not to remind th 
reader of any language but his own/* Again ; "If we wish to writ 
well, we must keep our Greek and Latin out of sight. We ma; 
be sure those vegetables are the wholesomest and most savor 
which remind us least of the nutriment they have received." 
JProm what has heen "brougbt iorwwc^ Ni<i %>Evvcat \2aaJ. «fcvera 
points have been made suf^dei\t\^ c\ea.T,Tiam^ \— 
J . That the present oxthograie^^i^ ^ ^^'^ >«ox>Csi^x«&«chvs^^^ssv 
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^cal information it may contain, because along with some 
cations of the origin and derivation of words, it has many 
e false and misleading : b in debt^ doubt, etc. 
it it was not constructed with a view to the preservation 
logy, and that, in ver^ many cases, the indications which 
have given, are wanting : p in receipt^ no jt? in deceit, etc. 
it as etymology deals with words, and words are sounds, 
safe ground of etymological study is a phonetic representa- 
lese words ; hence, for the purposes of the etymologist, the 
system of spelling is far superior to the old orthography. 
%t all such sources of information as are now at the dis« 
the student of etymology will be no less accessible in the 
ven supposing that the reformed orthography were adop- 
shall then, as now, be surrounded with books new and 
our libraries will be found furnished with works of every 
table for the study of etymology as well as of any other 
f human knowledge. 

it except to the student of etymology any indications of 
itage of words are of no value, and in the absence of ex- 
I guides are rather apt to mislead than otherwise, 
it the number of persons really interested in this question 
imall, relatively to the whole number of the people — so 
ideed, as -to be almost infinitesimal ; and that they are 
■onded for under head 4. 

it any special indications of the derivation of words are 
id by literary men on grounds of taste. In fact, to dress 
in any garb indicating its origin, beyond what the sound 
is really just as incongruous as it would be to dress our* 
•day in the costume of the last century, 
it the root idea of English writing, as of all alphabetic 
is to express the sounds of the words only ; and that this 
ive been attained in a much greater degree but for the 
of our having borrowed our alphabet from Rome, instead 
ig one for ourselves. A considerable number of English 
) spelt phonetically, and the constant tendency is to enlarge 
jer. 

£, therefore, it may be taken as proved that there is no 
nd for what is called the etymological objection, but the 
; so that any consideration of this kind need not hinder 
loment the acceptance or adoption of the reformed ortho- 
Jbe benefits arising from which would be " entirely incal- 



MAX MULLER ON SPEI 

fl^rwm tk$ **Il9rtm§ktfy JBUHmif" fir April, i 

The AtHtud$ of tktt O pp omm ttM of Bj^eUinff Reform 
■alter it no looffer a matter for argnmeiit ; and the 
tlie more I leel eouTinced that nouong Texee people 
liardena tliem in their mibelief and in their dojg^ged 
vefbrm as undeniable froti and anantweraUe^argunH 
know there are pmcme who can defend anythinfc, ) 
fliat it if due to this rery diedpline that the Englis! 
what it it; that it retaina respect for authority ; th 
require a reason for ereiTthing, and that it does m 
whiat is inooQoeivahle ia therefore impossible. 

QmwHe tmd UtopUm Ainu. — If mj friends tell mi 
of a rejkmn of spelling ia jmtirelT Qoizotio, that it ia 
of time to try to influence a whcue nation to surrende 
orthography md to write phonetically, I bow to 1 
wisdom as men of the world. Bat as I am not a mat 
but radiw an obeerrer of the world, my interest ii 
my oonyictions as to what is right and wrong, rem 
It is tiie duty of aeholara and philosophers not to 
holding and expresaing what men of the world call C 
ions; for, if I read the history of the world rightly, t 
reason over unreason, and the whole progress of o 
generally been achieyed by such fools as ourselyes 
where angels fear to tread," till after a time the t 
beaten, and eyen angels are not afraid." 

The Duty of Spelling Reformers. — ^I feel conyinced 
reformers, like Mr Pitman, should never slumber nor 
should keep their grieyances before the public in seas 
season. They should baye tbeir lamps burning, to be 
ever the right time comes. They should repeat the 
over and over again, undismayed by indifiference,ridict 
and all the other weapons wbich the lazy world know 
to employ against those who venture to disturb its pe 

The Question must be Faced, — The question, then, t 
to be answered sooner later is this : — Can this unsyj 
tem of spelling English be allowed to go on for evei 
English child, as compared with other children, to b 
two or three years of his life in order to learn it ? A 
classes to go through school without learning to ret 
their own language intelligently ? And is the cou 
millions every year for this utter failure of nationa" 
I do not believe nor think that such a state of thing 
lowed to go on for ever, particularly as a remedy is at 
I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the bet 
There is a motive power \)eb\Tid these phonetic refoi 
the Archbishop (TrencVii 'haa\\».T«\:^ \»^ievi*\w\,Q ^^^.w 
the xniaeTj endured by ini\!iiana oi Ooa^^en ii.\. ^V^ 
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im in ODe year, and with real adyantage to themselyes, what 
ey now require four or iiye years to leam, and seldom succeed 
k learning after alL 

Trench and Etymology, — There remains this one objection only 
*that whatever the practical and whatever the theoretical adyan- 
^^ of the phonetic system may be, it would utterly destroy the 
listorical or etymological character of the English language. 

Suppose it did ; what then ? Language is not made for schol- 
Pttand etymologists ; and if the whole race of English etymologists 
^nre really swept away by the introduction of Spelling Reform, 
llbope they would be me first to rejoice in sacrificing themselyes 
k so good a cause. 

But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the En- 
IJBsh language would be broken by the adoption of phonetic spelling, 
ted that the profession of the etimologist would be gone for eyer ? 
jt say. No, most emphatically to both propositions. Because the 
fal'fln^ write JUosofo, are they less aware than the English, who 
write philosopher, that they haye before them the Latin philoso^ 
■Am* ioA the Greek ^iXoao^os ? If we write/ in /ancy, why not 
Id phantom ? If in frenzy and frantic^ why not in phrenology ? A 
knguagewhich tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at ^^JUoso* 
/Sn'/'^Wh'at people call the etymological consciousness of the 
ipeaker is strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only. If anybody 
Ul tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whe- 
ther at 1500 A.D., or at lOOU a.d., or at 500 aj)., I am willing to 
&CU88 the question. Till then, I beg to say that etymological 
apdling would play greater havoc in English than phonetic spel- 
ling even if we are to draw a line not more than 500 years ago. 

'Sight, Aite, Write, Wright, — ^Another objection urged against 
p!v>iietic spelling, namely, that with it it would be impossible to 
jiJiitinginRh homonyms, must be met in the same way. No 
doubt it is a certain advantage if in writing we can distinguish 
riffht, rite, write, and wright. But if in the hurry of conversation 
there is hardly ever a doubt which word is meant, surely there 
would be much less danger in the slow process of reading a con- 
tinuous sentence. If various spellings of the same word are neces- 
aary to point out different meanings, we should require eight spel- 
linga for box, to signify a chest, a Christmas gift, a hunting seat, a 
^p, to saU round, seats in a theatre, and the front of a seat on a 
mch ; and this principle would have to be applied to above 400 
words. Who would undertake to provide all these variations of 
the present uniform spelling of these words ? And we must not 
linrget that, after all, in reading a page we are seldom in doubt 
wlmther tole means a fish or the eole of a foot, or is used as an ad- 
jective. If there is at any time any real difficulty, language pro- 
vides its own remedy. It either drops such worda ha rite ^\i^«oU^ 
veplacin^ them with ceremony and only, or it \\ae& o^ '^%TV^\ix%a^3L^ 
aipieaaiao — the sole of the foot, or the sole and oiA^ |^q»»si<^ 



OPINIONS OF EMINENT HEN 

Jhr JfofwR. H. M. Inmotor of Sehoolt. — ^Tlwmain dilBi 
XMdiiig EngUdi aritM nom tlia intriiuie inMiilaritj of I 
gUihltpgnHS^ AoonftiaioiiofideMMtimiiitSeiiiinaofi] 
nopeoting Um powenof the letton, whiehu Twr slowly a 
pttofnUj elearad up b^ ehaiiee, habit, or expenenoe, and 
paeit J to know words is gained bj an immeoae series of ti 
•ffbrts. • . . Itappearathatoatof l,972fidlun8int] 
Serriee examinations, 1,866 candidates were phteied for i 
That is, eighteen out Oiewtrj nineteen who failed, fidled in 8 
It is certain that the ear is no guide in the spelUng of £i 
rather the roTerse — and that it is almost necessarr to ton 
sonal aoqoaintanoe with each indiTidoal word. It wonU, 
leqoire a stody of Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon to e 
penon to spell with fiuiltless accnraoj ; bat this, in most 
imnossiblei 

Frofo999r Qrtgwjf. — ^There is no obstacle to general ec 
and improTement nearij so fbrmidable as onr thoroughly 
ihogn^hy ; and there is no measure which would so poi 
and so rapidly promote the education of the masaoe as the i 
of a simpler method of spelling. 

J)r OtkhrUt. — This grand stumbling-block to the rapi< 
of human intellect is by no means irremediable, were peo] 
to set heart, head, and hand about it, by boldly thinking an< 
for themselyes for the common weal of mankind. 

The late Lord Lytton. — A more lying, roundabout, puzzle 
delusion than that by which we confuse the clear instincts 
in our accursed system of spelling was ne'^er concocted bj 
ther of falsehood. . . . How cana system of educatio 
ish that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the i 
hearing suffices to contradict. 

The Right Hon, W, E, Gladstone, — I honestly can say 1 
conceive how it is that a foreigner learns how to pronoui 
glish when you recollect the total absence of rule, method, 
and all the auxiliaries which people generally get when th 
to acquire something that is difficult of attainment. 

The late J)r ThirlwaU, Bishop of St David's.— I look u 
established system of spelling (if an accidental custom ma 
called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
equally repugnant to good taste-and to common«sense. Bi 
aware that the public cling to these anomalies with a tenac 
portioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all encroa 
on ground consecrated by prescription to the free play o 
caprice. 



THated by Ismo ¥i%m»n,T^^«^a'^xA>:\\jQ.\.««^«iQ&^ 



^«*»i.] The Spellizig BefomL [uimt^om. 

^ ^apw read before the Ohio State Teaehert* Atsociation at 
Fut'in-Bay, U. 8, America, Ath July, 1877, by E, 0. Vaile, 
of Woodward High School, Cincinnati. 

The question of amending and simplifying English spelling can 
t^ longer be dassed among the extravagant propositions of fanatics. 
Look at the names of a few of the outspoken advocates of reform 
^Maz Miiller, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
4i the UniTersity of Oxford, and the most distinguished philolo- 
Sut of his age. Free use will be made in this paper of his able 
^mtLT upon this subject in the Fortnightly Review for April, 1876.'* 
WilliAm £. Gladstone, England's great statesman and scholar, in 
io many words, ** advises those interested in this question to busy 
khemservee in considering in what way opinion can be brought to 
bear on the matter." Alexander Bain, one of the most eminent 
bhiloaophers and educationists of our time ; Dr Meiklejohn, 
Profesaor of History and the Art of Education in the University 
of St Andrews ; Dr B. G. Latham, Bichard Morris, Bev. W. W. 
Bkeat, G. W. Moore, Sir Charles Beed, Chairman of the London 
Hchool Board ; Otto Trevelyan, the nephew and biographer of 
the late Lord Macaulay ; Ellen Taylor, step-daughter and worthy 
companion of John Stuart Mill ; Dr Morell, and Bev. J. B. Byrne, 
H. M. Inspectors of Schools ; — all lament the hindrance to educa- 
tion caused by the present spelling. Dr Thirlwall, the eminent 
historian of Greece, said : " I look upon the established system of 
spelling, if an accidental custom may be so called, as a mass of 
anomaUes, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and common sense.*' Lord Lytton, the distinguished 
statesman and novelist, declared : '* A more lying, round-about, 
pussle-headed delusion than that by which we confuse the clear 
instinct^ of truth in our accursed system of spelling was never 
concocted by the father of falsehood. How can a system of edu- 
cation flounsh that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the 
sense of hearing suffices to contradict P '' 

In America our most eminent philologists are decidedly in favor 
of reform. Prof. Whitney, of Yale ; Prof. March, uf Lafayette, 
and Prof. Haldeman, of Uie University of Pennsylvania, have 
each published essays in support of phonetic spelling, as did also 
the late Prof. Hadley, of Yale. The first three are officers and 
leading spirits in the Spelling Beform Association, an organiza- 
tion which was formed last year for the purpose of agitating this 
matter of reform. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, St 
Louis, and C. K. Nelson, of St John's College, Annapolis, are also 
officers. The American Philological Association has for years 

* Mftz Mailer's paper is published m a tract of 48 pages, price \d. (Pit- 
man, Londoo, aaaBrntb.) It ia therefore considered uatMcoMarj \a TVQ«iik 
is thi& tract all the gootations which Mr Yaile made from HLvLlL^tttVaV^ibA 
f^araa ofhiapajw, Mr Yaiie'a paper has been pnb^\\ed ma %'o%sft.^\^«X^ 
an Bona, Ifew Tort, aadwiUie loxaai in the Ph<m. Jowr. iox\0«aX..A^Tl 



A l e nu r hT tie iry*»C3:r* ▼» ;lI^€<3 in t 

vuv\ Ta» SnTHTT x'A-5 c5«K<fiB rxmstoi 

■nc BSTT" erarcaJiK yerwo? ;»ir:ic;;4t*A Suci 

viDEt » p*«z ir ^ sr^vbd it redsce to regn 

iBBT oT an TlrfTtf. ksrstc*. 

TSi» if * jr»rastl rwci**. is? fluT^i be sett 

caniiiniisL Uet tiiesT ted sesri 

fnoE dir CKTaEXB. 71>e gTts: promise 

a lif SKS die tbsrr scf Kstfaat tre nov- 1 

dv fHcnL {vcTiEtxB tiftt tbf best irar 

fifvYlnrtBA^eixictuZbefiimiiig. T. 

it tbr viTy If il eocAsi, but tbe feel 

STK 'Tick wi Apy. o^ Satcrc how to do it ts 

jiic w s ^ crcan:!. bcdi fcr ud agafns: 

arKw AJgnic Boflnf of deudl 

jif; * arrr mr ujbbbiiLic fiTead!, " is cur m 

fBiv ir W |3"""»- v^)^ * -^ <'*'' libnnes, burstii] 

mI wvsigvn » W axEtc«d as «o mncii rnbbis 

ainiow of d(Aet BPVitpmcEted is trpe aodplatei 

^ jtv dma& wlaih wtmid pir ifar tliose types i 

laJ.' Jjvvp to i^bBB vhit ve biTe lea: 

•j^Vmf U bBDHi to be obtfnicted and ad 
v^ vp a!V learBB; tbe anr Imraage P 

•• .1. r.a.'.— ^»m<l4» — «»flaw n #li ■< jm 



saw ipelliiig Till loo^ odd, no doalit, uul m thi* iriD Iw 
Miteit MOW for haaitatioD, rather thin in tlie aetual iocon- 
ce. Bat guppoM our laJiei should suddsnlf appear befbra 
he «t;1a of tonnet thef are to wear fire yean from dov, 
tbey not hare to Mand a ■t'^rm of ridicule ? Uddit; ii ao 
mt againit the use o( anything. 

' about the matter of eipense F It U true that in a fev 
tioni all that ii Taliiable in Engliah literature would appeat 

editiooa, and in the new apelling. The Tsit atock of book! 
»iv not rorth the eipeoie of the new dreu would be em- 
1 upon the upper sbel Tea. What of it F Thia chann would 
take place in one jear, or in tventy yean. Would capital 
iom the change F Conaidei how manf mochinea and uten- 
I beeomiDg dead stock eiery mouth, umply because some- 
better ii put into the market. Does capital iuffer F Of 
it doee. But who presenta that aa an argument againit tha 

of improved sewing miLchines? The community ia bene- 
r the new inTenlion, and that is sufficient. Thuatheiimpla 
of improvemeat renders aa mucti capital worthtesi *j will 
uged by the reform ia spelling. Xothing will becomt 
«• except the platea, and those only by de^reaa. But u a 
lution, the aaving in production would, in a few jean, 
;ood the loea of platea. Already one prominent ^ubluhing 
A spoken out aaanadrocateof tlie change, even if it aboold 
I aame change in type. 

all we forfeit our birthright b theglory of EngUah eliasicsr" 
<oraetve« wherein conaiola the ^lory of our mother loogn^ 
ch we aay so much. Does it lie merely in the appeannc* 
page, or does it lie in " the thoughts thU breathe and woidi 
im T" What ii the English language F Is it that which 
ta and see, or that which we ep«k and hear ? Our lag. 
Ia that which we utter ; it ia spe^, not jpelling. •* Writ 
)nt &e handmaid of speech " When you take ymi eoDr 
tepara, if you should Hiid ill the sOent letten omitted, nj^ 
' uld be accustomed to the change, would hi h 

IibadiiiaeSfaakspera thaahaisto^dajr j^ 
tarn to touch notliinir that ia aaend m a. 
jS^MbhUtentura. It i« MowmZ 



■meh twenty yaantlB („L^ 
Tfttuant that lihc^£ _j? 



there U any value in the hietoric element, it lies odIj in iU po 
to chII ap pleoBiDg asKiciiitioas in the mind of the learned 
those who are already more or less familiar with the souroes f 
wbich the wards come. The relative number of these persoD 
very imall. and euch a eatinfaction is supremelf telfish, and e 
tmjuetly obtained at the expente of the ODUveaience o( the g 
public, of writers and ipeaVen." flFhilHeyJ "Language is 
made for Kholnra and etymologiita, and if Uie whole race of 
glieh etfmologUtt were roall; to be swept away by the intrCK 
tiDQ of ipolliog reform, I hope," aaya Mai Miiller, " fhey wi 
be the first to r^aice io sacrifioisg Ibemeelvei in so good acau. 

But would the trade of the etymolagiit be gone fur ererF ' 
best philologiiM say " No '. " emphatically and unimiaiaD 
What has been lost in leaving out the w in such words as ho 
iocUr, errar 7 In one word, dra/t, phonetic spelling has alo 
supplanted the so-called historical speUing, draught; and is 
etymologist any the worse for it P 

Id the next place, as the science of etymology will not be 
jured by a pbouetic system of spelling, how will it be with 
historio cbaraoter of the language f What do you mean 
histarie spelling f la what sease can the pressot qiellia^ 
English be called historical F 

How ia it, then, in regard to its efrnnologioal obaraoterf J 
aa bad. If vre are towrilo elymologioally, we must writeinsl 
of ntUr, 'u-ialsT, which would be no more troublnBomo than 
tienri. Wif matui surely would be better .than wamax ; fOi> 
than gotpel, and ertyard than arcAonJ. The old Xorm of uuU 
toude. The I we use, therefore, is neither phonetic nor etym 
gicaL Instead of puftt, we should write iiirte, as we doin 
MirM, and we should hare an A bsfora all auch woids at riw^ r 

Furthermore we ai« Eealously defending many downright bl 



there, eince the words have nothing whatever to do with r 
Uilton wrote SDrran, and old English said fortin. Xha m^o 
of us, DO doubt, would maintain that the word tham^actdiMB 
np of the two words ihamt and futtd, meaning a blushing I 
In fact the word is formed in the same manner as tteadfatt, 
Engliab being ahamrfail. There b no reason for the h in agh 
nnless to remind us of gimt. The > in idoni ows iti oiigi 
the ignorant belief that the word had some connection with 
' ~ ifiHi/ri, whereas it is in the A. S, ea'land, tealtrhud. ' 



tpelline i^andwas current in Shakapen 

Surely these are conclusive answers to the onnmi 
netio spelling would force us to lose sight of the history and oe 



lingiM 
ireTyU 
ipellu „ 

ir words. Tint, if such were to be the effect, it would b< 

|umeat against die reform, since the object of langnageb 

•Aa 'OOiiMiucDce of tb« musat, .and not to Md tlta4tai 



of loots and niodifications. Second, a large part of what we call 
the hiatorioal and etymological character of the language is a 
matter of error or of fiction. Third, for philologists what there 
is of true saggestiyeness in the forms of our worcls would be in- 
taiftred with to a very slight extent, if at4ill; while for the great 
mam of English writers and speakers — that is, for those who know 
or care nothing about the history and origin of our words — there 
woold be no loss at aU. 

But still another perfectly conclusiye answer remains. The 
opponents of .spelling reform seem to imagine that the moment we 
adopt a new mode of spellinfff all the old literature is to be blotted 
0Qt<yf existence. This would not be the -case at all. Of the Kn- 
diah language we have abundant monuments since from before 
Aing Alfred*s timej(A.D. 900). likewise <7ast amounts of present 
and modem literature would be preseryed for the future .to enable 
the etymologist to keep his trail when pursuing a fugitiye root. 
fittt, more than all, the chief difficulty with these old monuments 
is the fact that they are so little regardful of the phonetic princi- 
ple. The iOrmulum of the semi-Saxon period (1 150-1250) is of 
litde >Yalue for its matter. But as a linguistic monument it is of 
the Jiighest yalue, from the fact that its author was a phonetic 
fimatic, and wrote his tedious poem in a consistent spelling of his 
own, and thus throws a yast amount of light upon the condition 
of the spoken language of his time f Whitney). 

JLgainst the change in our spelling there is absolutely but one 
srgiunent,.and that is worthy of most candid and respectful atten- 
tion. Tlus argument is not one of principle at all, but of pure 
and simple .conserratism. The language is ours, we have learned 
it With all its imperfections it accomplishes its purpose. We 
ha¥e become so accustomed to its anomalies that they haye ceased 
totrouble us, it may be. This argument is a valid one, and there 
is no other argument to stand by its side. Thus the question 
reduces itself simply to this. Are the advantages to be gained 
sufficient to justify us in attempting to overthrow a system every 
item of whicn is consecrated by usage ? {Whitney.) 

Here are a few arguments in favor of simplifying our spelling :-— 

1. There is the practical inconvenience which we suffer both in 
learning and using the language. We hardly realize how much of 
oar learning timeis taken up in mastering orthographical intricacies. 
How much easier it would be to read in the first place, and then how 
mnch easier to read and write correctly afterward, if every word 
were spelt as it is pronounced, and pronounced as it is spelt ! 
How much time and patience would be saved in the schoolroom, if 
spelling books and spelling lessons could become things of the past ! 

2. Look also at the difficulties which foreigners encounter. The 
English language, from the simplicity of its grammatical structure, 
would be one of the easiest in the world to learn if it were not 
for its abominable spelling. As it is, a stranger may acquire the 
^tken tongue by mouth and ear, or he may ac<^uire the vriUfiOt^ 



ttiir»iiiByTih»iathtMtlBriiitlii»wt»ftlto<«iyialtipt>>» 
to mH «p plaMing m oci a t i oBi in iSbm fldad .of fat liinnifl. of 
those wlio are alnadj more or lots fiuBiUar widi tiM mmiimi froa 
which the woidf oomo. The xoUtm nnmbor of ttwM pinoM ii 
Torj unAllt tnd eiieh a lariiflwtioii la tngnrntHj aalllak and soit 
imjiittly obtained at the ezpenaa of tlia maninnfafiD or <ha jptak 
pnUio, of writers and speatos." {WhUmmJ '^Lugiiaga iiMt 
made for soholazf and etymologists, and ixAo wImI* nwaof la- 
glish etynolQgists were really to be swept awaj bj tbt fatwdaa 
tion of spelling refbrm, I boM^'* saya Max KflDer^ ''tbayvoril 
be the first to r^ijoioean saoiifieaigtbeBMslvsa in aofood ft eaaK" 

But wonld the tcade of the etymclogiBt be gone & 9W9cf The 
best phildogirts sajr '** No! " jnmliaiieally aad — — i-.^.^ 
What has been lost in leading oot the « in anali words m ktmr^ 
doctor, orror f In one word,^ dhr/l; pbonetJe spoiling haa ahioit 
supplanted the so-caned liistorieal ipelHni^ Snmgkij oaf is Ao 
ethnologist any the worse Hdt it P 

In the ne^jplaoe, as the seienoe of otyoMikMnrwillBotbo^ 
inred by a phooetio system of speOiag, tiom wm It ba with 4e 
tdstorie character of the langnage P What do yoa asan If 
historie spelling P In what sense eaa the ptwooat voUfiog m 
T^^l"^ be called historical P 

How is it, then, in re^rd to its e^rmologieal Aaraetarf Jail 
as bad. If we are to wnte etymologically, we must write Inslssd 
of »%Bter, HPiaieTf which would be no more troublesome then oor 
noord. Wif mann surely would be better tlum woman; godapdi 
than gospel^ and ortyard than orchard. The old ibrm of eoM was 
€oude. The / we use, therefore, is neither phonetic nor etymolo- 
gical. Instead of purse, we should write burse, as we do in dio- 
burse, and we should have an h before all such woids aa rain, ring, 
rooft rooit. 

Furthermore we are zealously defending many downright blnn* 
ders, under the idea that we are preserving our English speech in 
its purity. The g in sovereign, and in foreign has no ousinsas 
there, since the words have nothine whateyer to do with reign, 
Milton wrote sovran, and old Engliui said forein. The majority 
of us, no doubt, would maintain that the word iAam^oeMf ismads 
up of the two words shame and faced, meaning a bloshing ftes. 
In fact the word is formed in the same manner as steadfast, old 
English being shamefasi. There is no reason for the h in aghast, 
unless to remind us of ghost. The s in island ows.ita origin to 
the ignorant belief that the word had some connection wiUtMEi 
from insula, whereas it is in the A« S. ea*land, watcriamL The 
'spelling- »/af}<f was current in Shakspere*s time. 

Surely these are conclusive answers to the argument that pbe- 
netia spelling would force \i% to lo«e sv^ht of the history and ongin 
of our words. "Eirst, if suci^i ww^ \^\» ^^ ^SrrX^^x ^^xiSAbA no 

ienre the • con¥eniettco ox tuo ma»a»%, .wmxtxwi vj i^a. ^jonwff-i 



of loota and ntodificatioiis. Second, a large part of what we call 
the historioal and etymological character of the language is a 
matter of error or of fiction. Third, for philologists what there 
is of true suggestiyeness in the forms of our woj^s would be in- 
taiftrod with to a very slight extent, if at4ill; while for the great 
aiaaa of English writers and speakers — that is, for those who know 
or care nothing about the history and origin of our words— there 
would be no loss at aU. 

But still another perfectly condusiye answer remains. The 
opponents of spelling reform seem to imagine that the moment we 
adopt a new mode of spelling, all the old literature is to be blotted 
OQt<yf existence. This would not be the -case at all. Of -the Kn- 
ffliah language we have abundant monuments since from before 
King Alfined's time,(A.D. 900). likewise i^ast amounts of present 
and modem literature would be preserved for the future .to enable 
the etymologist to keep his trail when pursuing a fugitive root. 
fint, more than all, the chief difficulty with these old monuments 
if the fact that they are so little regardful of the phonetic princi- 
ple. The •Ormulum of the semi-Saxon period (1 150-1250^ is of 
utde >Yalue for its matter. But as a linguistic monument it is of 
the Jiigheet value, from the fact that its author was a phonetic 
fimatio, and wrote his tedious poem in a consistent spelling of his 
own, and thus throws a vast amount of light upon the condition 
of the spoken language of his time (Whitney), 

JLgainst the change in our spelling there is absolutely but one 
vgnment, .and that is worthy of most candid and respectful atten- 
tion. This argument is not one of principle at all, but of pure 
and simple .conservatism. The language is ours, we have learned 
it With all its imperfections it accomplishes its purpose. We 
hasre become so accustomed to its anomalies that they have ceased 
to trouble us, it may be. This argument is a valid one, and there 
is no other argument to stand by its side. Thus the question 
reduces itself simply to this, Are the advantages to be gained 
sufficient to lustify us in attempting to overthrow a system every 
item of which is consecrated by usage ? (Whitney.) 

Here are a few arguments in favor of simplifying our spelling :— - 

1. There is the practical inconvenience which we suffer both in 
learning and using the language. We hardly realize how much of 
oar learning timeis taken up in mastering orthographical intricacies, 
How much easier it would beto read in the first place, and then how 
mnch easier to read and write correctly afterward, if every word 
were spelt as it is pronounced, and pronounced as it is spelt ! 
How much time and patience would be saved in the schoolroom, if 
spelling books and spelling lessons could become things of the past ! 

2. Look also at the difficulties which foreigners encounter. The 
English language, from the simplicity of its grammatical structure^ 
would he. one of the easiest in the world to learn. \1 \\,^«t«\)L<cJw 

^ita abominable BpelUng, As it is, a strangeT ma^ Wic^vc^ >ia.^ 
tpakea toague by mouth and ear, or he ma^ aAC^\>ixQ >ixft -^xO^Sw^ 



meuu aa iwsi^isicmiz one. ±z is vaaj to saow coai, oy i 
estimate, fifty dollars per year are spent in the case of < 
eher for the drill work in reading and spelling. Of th: 
least nine-tenths is made neoessasy hy our absurd and 
spelling. In Cincinnati there are oyer 5(K) teachers to ^ 
estimate -will apply. Then you have 25,000 dollars per ; 
in a way that is quite unnecessary. There are at let 
dollars spent in our country erery year in the effort ' 
system of spelling that is false, in which, instead ol 
natural forces, and proceeding according to the currc 
child's common sense and instinct for analogy, we labc 
against it. And to make the matter worse, when the 
spent, and the instruction given, our chfldren, after al 
enabled to read and spell their own language. 

4. Instead of a phonetic spelling contributing to the 
and damage of the language, as it is changed, it wou 
oonserring influence, and " tend to uniformity and fi: 
pronunciation. So loose and uncertain is now the ti( 
writing and utterance that existing differences of proz 
hide themselves under the coyer of a spelling that fits 
equally well. The largest part of our conserving fore 
upon the yisible form alone^ We do not give much h< 
audible form. We had spelling matches in abundanc 
pronouncing matches. If our spelling and pronuncii 
more strictly in accord, every eflbrt to preserve the spell 
likewise tend to perpetuate the pronimciation.'' 

5, For the educationist there is an argument more sei 
all others. It is the " actual mischief done by subjecti 



m natnxal lo^ ind fediogs of aaalogy aie oonstontlT Tiolated. 
lere is no attainment lo hard to acquire as reading, andtbere isno- 
bfi; ^irbicli does 80 little for naas a meansof sound mental diacipline. 
XauB stands the case. Ererj theoretical and practical con- 
leratian weighs heavy in &Yor of reform. Though there are 
my grare difficulties in the way, there is absolutely no argu- 
mt against it, excepting one, the inconyenience of making the 
ing^e. No (me can defend the present system of spelling. 
reryone must admit its serious injury to the cause of education, 
d the great trouble it causes us throughout life. The practical 
vantages of phonetic speUii^ cannot be denied, and yet how 
iTcansal is the ezdamationy '* Beform is impossible." 
It is aTident that no reform is possible until the community at 
(g»-— or at least the educated part — shidl see clearly that the 
vantage to be gained is worth the trouble it will cause. The 
eat need now is to show that the general opposition to the re- 
nn is the result of blind prejudice alone ; to show that the 
laons which are usually presented in support of this opposition 
s really without the least shadow of foundation. The pubUo 
ind must be made to feel that language is speech, not spelling ; 
d that the true test of a system of spellinp^ is not its etymolo- 
eal or historical value ; is not its associations and distinctions 
pleasing to the learned ; but that its true test is practical con- 
nience, and that alone. 

The reiform must be moderate and gradual. The chanees at- 
npted at^ any one time must not be too numerous. The old 
elling will struggle with the new, and, for a time, both must 
I allowed to appear side by side. Moreover, that graven image-* 
e spelling book— >must be cast down, and the people won ft-om 
eir idolatry. Looking at the matter philosophically, can you 
ink of any greater absurdities under the sun than the spelling- 
ook and the pronouncing dictionary P It is a mystery how the 
Qglo-Sazon race with its irresistible boldness and enterprise has 
len content to endure the drudgery put upon it by its absurd and 
Aotic language. 

** But destroying the reverence for our present spelling will throw 
I all into confusion," you say. Suppose it does. We must ex- 
ict it. It will be the harbm^r of better things. Out of that 
ofnaion the fittest will survive. Let those who fear serious 
differ to contemporary literature notice the inconristencies of 
iflSiapere's spelling in the original text. Let them read the School 
aafcer by Queen Elizabeth's beloved and scholarly Roger Ascham, 
id aee the same word spelt in two or three afferent ways in 
lOut as many pages. Are we troubled by the different modes in 
hioh cigar is spelt F Are we not glad to find people who dare to 
lite pregram as well as diagram $ You and I were taught 
^-«-r ; are we troubled by seeing now Csar f Ai^d would there 
. £act be anything horrible in leaving out the a in such words as 
)ttdf kaaltkf weaiUf etc. t and the • from mxhumi^ double^ troubU^ 



common sense of oar pupils from abolishing sc 
compete but repeat ^ conceit but receipt^ concrete bu 
but recede^ tpeak but apeechyjly hutJUffht^ and m 
not, in the name of common sense and etymolog; 
ences disappear ? They will sink of their own v 
but let them. Suppose we should forget the n 
customed to give every day of our liyes in conne 
another of these perplexing words. What w< 
Why, the reform would begin, and be half ac(M 
we were aware of it. The great thing to be don 
low the reverence for these monstrosities -to die 
change to begin ; to make it respectable for a per 
as he speaks. 

" Is reform practicable P " Two very xwwerfu 
lied upon for its support. 1. There is the whole 
philologists, joined by many distinguished scholars 
and ready to lead in the movement. 2. There is 
and foreign population in our country daily ves 
tempts to acquire our language. Their greates 
Bpelling; this they feel. When once the mat 
agitated in Cincinnati, and places like it, this w 
ment will be found energetic in support of the re 
fluence of the great body of teachers could be add 
forces we shoiild soon see the beginning of a chanj 
Why can we not throw our influence in favor o 
should we not agitate the matter in our comi 
cannot we take reasonable license in the way oi 
DOse we should beein on principle to omit 
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132.] The Spelling BefornL im. per dogen. 

L Summary of A. J. Ellis's 
Plea for Phonetic Spelling. 

From the " Fhoneiie Journal*' for 19 and 26 Jan.\ 1878. 

te first edition of Mr Ellis's famous '* Plea for Phonetic Spd- 
" was published in 1845^ under the title of "A Plea for 
lotypy and Phonography, or Speech-printing and Speech- 
ting/' 40 pages, 8vo., 4J. The woik was received with so 
1 favor that the three thousand copies of which the edition 
ited were sold in two years and a half. It was reviewed in 
Tnonotypie Journal for 1845, page 130, by the compiler of 
Summary of the second edition. A portion of that review 
printed in the Journal for 1877, page 25, and is reprinted in 
[pelling Beform tract No. 322. 

second edition of the ** Plea " was issued in May, 1848, in 
180 pages, 1«. %d. This edition having now been out of 
. more than twenty years, and the book beug in constant de- 
1, we present our readers with a summary of its argument, 
^uote a lew passages. 

le ** Plea " contains 65 sections, the titles of which give a 
idea of the ground over which the author travels. In the 
le of his argument Mr Ellis states and refutes fourteen ob- 
»n8 to a Spelling Reform. The following are the heads of 
Motions, and the objections. (^) 

Hon 1. All alphabetic writing originaUr phonetio. 2. LoM of tiie pho- 
iclea in borrowed alphabets. 3. Origin of the alphabet, properly ao 
. 4. How should the English language be reduced to wriUng r "S. 
)tic shorthand, phonetic longhand, and phonetic printing. 6. An at- 
; to aaoertain the meaning of the vowel symbols. 7. An attempt to 
jun the meaning of the consonant symbols. 8. Some account of the 
tfaat have been compiled fof using the English alphabet. 9. Digraphs. 
tll>habet contains more than 200 effective letters. 10. Mutes. 11. 
ation of vowel and consonant combinations. 12. An attempt to cal- 
> the chances of reading new words correctly. 13. An attempt to 
mt« the relative difficultly of reading and spelhng. 14. Dr Johnson's 
graphic difficulties. 15. The present orthography far from being fixed. 
rChosraphic fkots (seen in the spelling of uneducated persons). 17. 
grapnic fancies (the ** Lebtor tough thea Eaditer auph thie Poughno- 
JoUmal^ which forms the Shorthand tract No. 3). 18. The current 
bonetic spelling compared. 19. Ortboepio difficulties of the common 
graphy. 20. Origin of the phonetic movement in the difficulty of 
Dg the pronunciation of unusual words. 21. The ordinary spelling a 

ji compiling this *' Summary " we have ventured to omit the words 
9 andA«(Md«i» where they are not necessary in a sentence, and in other 
to change them for the equivalent words, the common or ewrr9nt tpel- 

MeUHcxa formed from the Greeek ^Tcpof, other, opporitet different, 
as applied by the author of the " Plea " to the present style of spd- 
18 distmguished from phonetic spelling. The new word was not kindly 
ed by the public, and from its superficial likeness to Aer«/to, was com- 
' pronounced A^tfHd instead ofhetMo, notwithstanding the accent it 
d every time the word ooom in the '^Flea.**— JEd. Phcm. J«wr« 



sure i$uidA to etymolofiry. 36. Yerj few Englisfimen are ca] 
the etymoloiives of their own languajre. 37. Comparatiye 
lof(ical knowle<if;e and phonetic spcUinf^. 39. Summary of 
gnments advanced to prore the weakness of the etvmologici 

II. The Homongmieal Objection.— Section 39. The real f 
nTinical distinctions (as bow=br> and hou, U8e^t£s and v't ^ 
read=rid and red) counterbalances the apparent loss in hi 
f^ions. 40. The homonymical distinctions (rjY = writer rx 
apply to such a small fraction of the English language, as 1 
incomnlete. 41. The homonymical objection is really an 
English UnguaiEe, and not to phonetic spelling. 

III. The Pecuniary Objection. — Section 42. Benjamin F 
this ol'jeetion (see Spelling Reform tract, No. 311). 43. A 
this objection. 44. The change in orthography will be ▼< 
The advance of knowledge requires the continual renewal < 
46. Increased numbers of readers are continually requiring 
stock of books. 47. The present books will for erer remain 
are now. 48. Summary of the preceding arguments for p 
ness of the peouniaiy oDJection. 

IF, The Linguiatie Objection. — Section 49. A change of oi 
a change of langui^. oO. Phonetic spelling will tend 
spoken English language. * 

F. Ihe Conservative Objection, — Section 61. Literature is 
not for one generatien of men. 

TI. The rronunciative Objection. — Section 52. Phonetic 
instrument for producing that uniformity of pronunciatioi 
sirable. 

VII. Th« Double-Trouble Objection.— Section 63. The c 
learning to read and write phonetically and to read the prei 
than the single trouble of learning to read and write the co: 

VIII. The Strange-Jpvearance Objection. — Section 64. 
pearance of the phonetic letters is due to their norelty. 

IJC. The Vocalittic Objection. — Section 66. It was necessar 
alphabet should accord with English feelings. (This sec 
1847 phonetic alphabet, in which '* a " — «*, ♦• e " = ee, as di 

f\\a nnnmnncMtftn «nH FlnoliAh nhnnptin alnfinhAf oAnntaA i 



In appendix to the Plea contains ten Tables of letters, words, 
Bonyms, polynyms, etc., substantiating the main argument ad- 
iced in the work. 

BXTHACTS. 

The numbers refer to the preceding Sections, 

\, Those who will be at the pains to examine any original al- 
idet, such as the Sanscrit, the Phoaniciao, the Arabic, the 
;faic, the Russian, or the Cherokee, will at once perceive that 
fundamental idea which actuated their inventors, was, to cre- 
a set of symbols, sufficiently distinct in outline, and easy of 
nation, which should correspond with the elementary sounds 
xkj particular language, in such a way that the sight of any 
ibination of symbols should instantly recall the correspondent 
ibination of elementary sounds, to one familiar with the lan- 
g^ ; and conversely, that the hearing of any combination of 
le elementary sounds which were considered in the inyention 
n alphabet, should instantly suggest to one who is familiar 
1 its use, the correspondent combination of symbols. In other 
ds, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic. Their in- 
ters had no idea of forcing their symbols to represent the sound 
something else besides, such as some grammatical or etymo- 
sal fact. Their one thought was to produce the best phonetic 
esentation of their language they could possibly furnish, and 
lis they made every other consideration yield. 

But if we turn from the original to the borrowed alphabets, 
lOon get involved in a labyrinth of technicalities and expedi- 
, out of which it requires a Thes^an clue to lead us. The or- 
;raphy of the Greek and Latin is comparatively simple, and yet 
.t man so bold as to yenture upon uttering a decisive opinion 
1 the real pronunciation of these langimges ? It was bad 
igli to transplant the Roman alphabet into Germany, but it 
i better there with an unmixed, or nearly unmixed language, 
i when taken up by the French and English. The last stage 
Ipbabetical insanity was reached in the English alphabet, an 
oity which consists in the monomania, that alphabetical writ- 
is so far from being essentially phonetical, that any attempt 
ake it so would — destroy the language it represented ! Snatch- 
after etymology, and hankerings after grammatical insinua- 
s, mixed up wilji some faint and almost hopeless leanings 
irds phonetics, have at length reduced the English orthography 
ich a frightful condition that those who employ it have actually 
ed to acknowledge the phonetic principle of alphabetical writ- 
We speak of the most rational patronizers of the quaint, 
equin jacket which our words are made to wear ; there are 
9 wild enough to assert that our mode of writing actually does 
•ess the sounds of the words, as well as their etymologies and 
amatical relations. It is refreshing, after meeting with such 
ded individually to encounter others who onth Xa %x^«^\}i»t^\^m 



« M mdi of an thaNk'' tbit 111 M aiiA «r 1h»aMii;ii» 
logy, Mid th» gwrnawr, "^ <> mmm m: * Kij^^twiw^ 
ft p«at deal mora than la OMaaaMry. if it flaqvaaaaa niftiBg 
Ilia otjmologj aad gnmniar wbieli bnot ahwid T aeKrayadbyf 
aonnd; and » greatdaal laaa tliaa la naoaaaaffy, g it mhijImk 



wbiipar of tlM aowid t» tl» moal leanod fraMMttsat 
jMcioail wiDBHay* 

VTba Idaa of fho FhamifliiMi al^MNC VM 
Vot ita aaaeutSiMi waa Tacy raiB^ aaao attanpt 
guhhtha wwala, tholattnadlcf, yidl fPMPiM&sanoar 




aaaByotiiarlattara. Tlatanoha&al^UbolwvvwTil 
aatisly tba wa&ta of ao liiglily Tocal ftlkBgngo aa tkm Qiadi 
aalf-«?idaiit; Viit Waidaa Aft, it aonCntaa bmbt aanaoM ~ 
whieh tiM Ckaaka Ittd ao eoneeplioB. fir tftr BSebtir anf 
aieiaii toeigaa baloagadto ft afaua of fkapuifao moat atnaga^ 
Tana iioiii tita Indo^Sui'opaau. of vluBli Ino GMak m ft 
The piimarjr eauaa of tho ooftnuioii &» t&o pw— nt 
phabata, and dw Knglfiah asMmg tba raaC; aniat Hw ra fcw 
to tlw adoption of tliaPlwwiiBiaiiaMirfiatliyfteO^aah. 
aaoaa k, tha wantof faitantiaa Aaplayad by SomoaBafii ft 
wbaratliair Indian brathtanbaTomoTodlibaBuemvaoiBti^ "^ 
4. Let oa twppoaa that tbe Etagittb wara an nninittm laiigaif 
— and that it is ao in fket, will be eloar to anyone who aanMNP 
ledges, what we shall shortly proceed to prore, that our pnsiBt 
orthography is no representation of the sounds we ntter aadtto 
some benevolent missionaries oame to reduce it to writing. Wha 
would they aim atP The three following points would aai 
probably engage their chief attention : — 

(1). To analyze the sounds they heard into their compoBfla 
elements, and to supply these wim symbols, in snch a nuoiM 
that the tame combination oftouwU skould, under the eame eiretm 
etanceSf be always represented djf the same eombination of symbol 
and that the same eombination of symbols shomld^ under the sam 
circumstances, always represent the same combination of sounds, • 

{^y To choose such forms for their symbols as would nuik 
writing easy, pleasant, and rapid ; keeping pace, when necessirj 
with speech — for our missionaries would recognize the neceasity ( 
reporting orations. 

(3]. To choose such forms for their symbols as would suit A 
requirements of the printing-office, — the fount of the stream ( 
knowledge. 

They would soon find that the last two objects were inoompaii 
ble as long as they^ resolved to employ the same series of srmho! 
in both cases. Writing requires syml)ols which are readily jpiaad 
printing, those which are kept clear and distinct from one anotibff 
Hence our missionaries would percei-ve that as the series of ara 
holi required would be veirj tmaXV^ ^«X^>ai& &tt^ in numba^ : 



be worth while to liare two forms fbr each, one adapted to 
;, and the other to prmting. They would thus arrive at a 
; and a printing alphabet, hoth fonnded on a phonetic anal- 
the language. 

^hat we have supposed our missionaries to attempt has in 
atter days been aocomplished by the joint efforts of Mr Isaac 
1, of Bath, and the aut2ior of this **Flea." The history of 
ention of these alphabets, especially of "^e printing alphabet* 
en given at great length in the Phonetic Journal for Jan., 
" On the Origin and Use of the English Phonetic Alphabet.** 
ny persons have taken part in bringing the alphabet to its 
t state of perfection, that it is impossible to name anyone as 
ie inventor. To Mr Isaac Pitman, of Bath, unquestionablr 
:s the merit of tiie idea, and of the practical form in which 
letic system of spelling was so cleverly clothed, even in the 
t editions of his system of Phonography, the success of which 
could have paved the way for the introduction of phonetic 
ig. The first form of the phonetic printing alphabet, and 
termination to use a variation of the Roman alphabet, are' 
ntiiely his ; but most of the letters were invented, and the 
" of their use laid down in conjunction with the editor, (Mr 
Ellis,) who had occupied himself with phonetic investiga* 
and attempts at forming a universal alphabet for several 
before he had beard of Mr Pitman's labors on the same 
d, and who has taken an active part in all the experiments 
ivestigations made since August, 1843., when accident first 
him acquainted with Phonography. Although the phonetic 
ag al^abet may, with great justice, be called &e joint invent 
r Isaac Pitman and Alexander John Ellis, yet, as great inven- 
tdce their name firom those who first started and gave « 
cal form to the idea, even though the completion of their in- 
ms may have been wholly or partially the work of others, 
r ^emrationB muH look up to lacute Pitman^ the inventor of 
He fhorthandf «» the father of English phonetic spelling. (f) 
The present alphabet, considered as the groundwork of a sys- 

Km after the Moond «dition of the " Flua ** was pablirtied, th« phoiisCid 
Ig alphabet was •eeen to be capable of fartber improTenent. The 1817 
' t, ft " were not approved of, and the nae of ** a " or ** a " as eh was 
illj objectionable. Whenever '*a*' occurred bcffore a consonant it 
ted the aif intead of the eiit (t) sound. Experiments for the improve- 
f ** t, ft *' were eonuaraoed in the Joamal for Inly, 1861. In the i<A'^ 

Sciptember, *< 4," sa^ested and paid for by Mr &. U. Jansen, of 
', was adopted instead of " ft." The vowel representation was chanyeed 
he ** «, a, e" to the **b, e« i" basis in January, 1862 {**«" was at fint 
^'b" was introduced in ITovembec, 1856); in Hardk, 1866, after iW- 
ears' trial of various newformq, **V* was adopted in place of "t{'* 
e vowel of to% hwt^ was satisfaotorily settled in the ** s '^ form in li«f» 

Since that time there bas not been any further suggestion offered fat 
iprovement of the printing alphabet. In the course of the ezperiaenti 
mag with new forms of typei, made in the long interval between Uie 
r tin •* 1847 phonetie alphabet" and the year 1870, eic^hty-eii^t oiew 



torn of orthognplij in wbieh the phonatiopriiieipla "pwnSkt u 
entire failure. It ii defectiTe in meent for repreeenting wen/A 
Bonndi, and the ■ymbols it employe are need in anch Taiioiia lenH^ ^.^. 
that the mind of the reader beeomee perplexed. ^ ^ ftj,; 

We have hitherto conaidered the alphabet as only eonibtiBg tf f J^ 
26 letten, but we haTe ecmtinQally had to wkx to dign^^ 
** When several letters are need to ezpeaa what might and ihMl 
be expressed by one letter, the eombmadon is ealled a Hfttfl^ 
These digraphs must then be looked upon aa aingle letten qmli 
as much as the sin^^le letten themselfea ; for th^ haTe not lb 
Talue of a combination of letters, but of one letter. Viewed in da 
light, the English alphabet will be found to oooosiat, not of 26 life* 
ters only, but of more than 200 ! that is to say, there are Ml 
than 200 combinations, eaeh of which has, al timea, the same o^ 
nification as one of our phonetic lettsrs, and each of whieh WH^ 
therefore, be separately obseryed and noted bjy the reader. lUi 
would be, comparatively, easy enough, if this were all : bat lb 
trouble is, that almost every one of these 200 symbols varies Hi 
meaning at times, so that, after having learned one meaniag te 
each of them, the reader has not learned all their meanings; mi 
having learned all their meanings, the reader has no mewis cf 
knowing which one he is to apply at any time. These asssrrinai 
are so extraordinary, that they require to be strictly proved. Wi 
shall proceed to do so, in a tabular form, for the oonvenienci ol 
referee ce, and we shall then draw some conclusions which iriU 
serve to put the perverse ingenuity of English orthographers in s 
still stronger light. [The number of letters, or symbols, is really 
about 110. In the higher number Mr Ellis included combins- 
tions that occur in anomalous ainffle words : the lower number 
represents the 26 single letters and the combinations that occur is 
elasus of tcords.'] 

16. Those who have read much, and have, therefore, constantly 
been in the habit of seeing words spelled with correctness, are, (u 
course, less likely to make mistakes than those who read by fiti 
and snatches only ; but even the great reader is seldom an accu- 
rate speller unless he has also great practice in writing. How 
many lads of good education, and of 14 to 18 years of age, who 
have read many a long book, many a novel or newspaper, commit 
the most shoclung blunders in orthography ! An orthographicil 
blunder is, indeed, in some cases, considered a blot upon a person's 
character, and there are many who would more willingly own tbs 
acquaintance of a man of the most immoral an 1 libertme habits, 

forms of letters were cut and cast by Messrs Y. and J. Figgins, London, and 
used in the Fkoneiie Journal. Some of these letters were produced in Soman 
and Italic, and insereral fonts or sizes, and some of them were used for many 
years, and then replaced by superior forms. The number of new letten eat 
and employed in the Pkon. Jour, during these nineteen years of ezperimento, 
was 288, the expense of which, at 16/ a punch, and 21/ on the rise of labcnr in 
1865, was borne by the editor, with the exception of three panchM paid f» Vl 
2?ef . Wells "Whitford, rio«. Csndi »ii^lfct%viVi<da» *^ 



• dmnkard, a spendthrift, and a profligate, than that of one who, 
br example, spelled **phy8ieian with an//' like Lord JjOggerhead 
a the play ; for immorality and badness of character seldom ex- 
clude a gentleman from gooid society, provided he do not cheat at 
play, swindle at races, tell notorious lies, or show the white fea- 
dier ; but a man that spelled very differently from common custom, 
Hot out of an orthographical whim, but out of real ignorance, 
Wroiild not be tolerated for one moment. And this is, indeed, the 
pxincipal motive which actuates the greater part of our writers to 
loquire a habit of correct orthography, in order that they may 
Hot ^^ anownse there oan wont ov edewcaishun" But there are 
ttiany poor fellows who would gladly write intelligibly, and are 
most cruelly hampered by our present lawless spelling. A grain 
of truth ia worth a pound of invention ; but, as both may be of 
adTantage in proving the point at issue, we shall first present 
•pecimens of helpless truth, and then one of ingenious invention. 
^the following is a true and correct transcript of some items in a 
bill sent in b^ a poor shoemaker, for services rendered and goods 
•applied to his sick wife. 



OM Wksak Waitiin (Siuuk one 

week waiting) 
1 pound qf ButJUit* (nuh-lighU) 
1 pa»n$ <ti^ nwer 
^olfpomMdaf Bin (rioe) 
Tpemnep Wkorih of BiekeU (bisooits) 
hmrrmrut (arrowroot) 
1 amaU looet of Brtd (loaTos of bread) 
S g^nmeg Worth of Sg9 
1 Ifwt «Ky (natmeg) 
1/mZ (fowl) 

1 Wkeak WhaUin 



1 Boottol qf cutterojfl Widi jfou $*nd 
for to tak With win (one bottle 
of oastor-oil, which you leni 
for to take with wine) 
2foule§ (fowls) 
1 BahU (rabbit) 
3 pennejf oak* (penny cakes) 
Buzon one Wkeak Wkaittin 
1 Oune qf Tea (ounce of tea) 
1 Bottol of porter (bottle of porter) 
Buzon one Wkeak atindeno (Susan one 
week attendance) 

"We have been also favored by a correspondent with the following 
literatim copy of a letter irom a Poor Law Guardian, a man who 
therefore holds a responsible office, and from whom we are entitled 
to expect something better than from the poor fellow who com- 
mitted the above mistakes. 

Feby. The 4 Mr. P 

I hav rought toe you A Bought this man is name is Jobe Lear he as Been- 
lag liTing in Hodford for this Cist twenty ^ears hor more & has tell mee that 
he as Beening living in Birkenhead for thu last 3 yers and hour town men 
Dona not think that hee bee long to hus. I Ham 

Your Troule 

We may smile at the one man*s "loves of Bred," and at the 
strange way that the other has gone A Bought orthography ; but 
is it not lamentable to think that in these comparatively enlightened 
days we should permit an orthography to exist which could admit 
of the perpetration of such monstrosities P With a phonetic or- 
thography, indeed, these poor fellows might not have spelled cor- 
recUy, as, probably, neither of them pronounced correctly, but 
there is every reason to suppose that if they had all their life been 
accustomed to a phonetic orthography, they wo\)L\!i\i«.N^\&%r(\fe\^ 



Mhodto 




Mai teiwMM of ifdDag. XvierroBs 

ollm to wriMbii iwBM. MdMi b»^ iofbatat«r Ui tUB 



vrfag th« coBMOii alphaWt Mooidbig to ili uidqtiM^ ■» fur « 
WM MqMintod witiL thM, tai vlMa ha tmm to » dBM 
MImgftovirtsvell ts Iw ooald, phoiMtfedlT or oAhnv 
tmElinc bimolf Wt HtdiB MtowfaBfiier iIm ■wiHingeciM 
«« jMtiBid ** or aoc W MM ortdhKAMd ovtlMgiE^^his p 
tleo of iwdfog WM fsr too dUt to itoM kfo moMT vitk a M 
otonoy of o fln m p iUo tat m tooa M ooo M « iiwwi w. Bneowe: 
•neh oztimvigucioi to 010 idatod im Ibo foBoviii^ OKbMto. 

«' Wbot mtom or BotlioA ooold bo liopaA te «k a tint v 
4M«a wtvoifed o otnngo dlMropoaoT to tlM ^fwy aMnoi of pen 
•0 Tufoiiri J writtaM nol oely lij lliob Mndoy Imt by dMb o^ 
Lovd BmrUi§K wbon Boetotary of Steto^ dailj rigBfaf di^i* 
wHh tho €iiVorito JM^m^m", yot noUod bis ihom Xiiii/wt 
Loioortor himMlf Hot iiilMnnbod bk ow« mao oigbt M 
wofi. AttboftporioddovA to AwaehUtoryOwerTOMMOM 
boTO boin tt % loos to wxito tiioir own nainoo. Tbo Bbme Fi 
iiipolMfimvtoen^Ubioaftwayoiatbodeodiof tbfttfiumlj. ' 
simple dissyllabic but iliostrioiis name of Tisre^^ tbo Bkbop fe 
in family documents, tbey bad oontriTod to trrito ia fifteen &S» 
ways." (B. D*l8raeli*s ** Amenities of Literature.") 

Again, *' Doctor Cbandler noticed the name of WapnJUi 
seyenteen modes of orthography ; and Dugdale, in bis manuac 
collections concerning the family of Mainioaring of Feover^ cot 
Chester,, has the extraordinary number of 131 yariations of 
single name, all dravm from authorised documents." (A. Low 
" History of English Surnames.") 

Finally, Mr Halliwell, in consequence of the oontroyersy w1 
eyen now preyails, as to how the name of our great dramatic ] 
should be written, whether Shakespeare^ Shakspeare, Shakep 
or ShaktperSy (the last being Mr Knight's plan, which is eon 
into general use,) has taken the trouble to collect the yarioos 
tbographies which the different members of the poet's famfly 
ployed on different occasions. ^ The following list, with which 
researches haye furnished us, is yery instructiye as to the capal 
ties of the English alphabet to indulge the tastes of those ^ 
bold that ** yariety is charming." 



Ohaosper 

Bazpere 

fi(UMper» 

Sohackipsrs 

Soh»keape»r« 

Bohakespeire 

ScbAkMpere 

fiohftkspflffe 

Shakspart 



Shaokapeare 

Sfaaokspere 

Shaokapira 

Sbacapera 

Shakeaepera 

Shaketpear 

Skaktapaera 

Shakespere 

8haksi||syza 



Shakiipera 

Bhakipeara 

Shakapera 

Bhakaper 

Sbakapeyr 

Bbakospeara 

Bhazeper 

Bhaikaspera 



Bhaadnpara 

BhakyBpara 

Bhi^apar 

Bhazpar 

Bhazpara 

Shazapara 

BhazBiMr 



\Am «a example of " ingemons inyention " the author then 
W piei Dr Gregory's eelebrated Lebtor, (Phonetic tract, No. 3,) as 
ft •p«oimen of ** orthographj ran mad."] 

19. We had already aniyed at the remaricaMe conclusion, that 

**Ifo Englishman ettn tell with eertaintp how to pronounce any 

word which he hoe only seen written, and has not heard 

spoken.** 

Wb haTe now had abundant proof of the eorreotnem of the asser- 

Bon^that 

"* J\r# Englishman can tell with certainty how to speU a word 
which he has only heard spoken^ arul never seen toritten.** 
It 18 vnch conclusions as these which force upon us a conviction 
fluKt B/eform is Necessary : and as we are not speculatiye philoso- 
Bhers irho amuse ourselyes in our cabinets with propounding 
vtopias which the world can never realize, but practical men, and 
•arioudy in earnest, devoting our whole time and thought, and 
risking onr property, to bring about a reform in our orthography ; 
flbioe we are, moreover, impressed with a strong feeling of the vast 
ipaportanee of our cause, which we conceive to be not less pregnant 
wHk results to the reading world than the invention of priuting 
todi^ and to be the cause of truth, justice, and humanity ; and 
•■ lAiis feeling is shared by many otners, fellow- workers in the 
MMme cause, we feel that there is a moral certainty of this Reform 
meimully taking place. 

It seemed a little thing to cut a solid wooden block, on which 
letters were carved, into smaller fragments, each of which contained 
« letter ; yet herein lay the whole secret of printing with moveable 
^rpes, the results of which are so well known. It may seem a 
Bttle thing to introduce 17 {15, oi and ou not being now represeuted 
with single letters] new letters into an alphabet, and reject 8 from 
H ; but hereby we obtain the power of converting every word in 
Ofur language from a riddle into intelligible speech. On the com- 
-aion system, the student must commit to memory above "200 letters 
smd groups of letters, each with various meanings, and must study 
the circumstances under which the meanings change, a task of 
«ach superhuman difficulty, that he prefers learning the absolute 
-faiTariable meaning of each of the 90,000 individual symbols by 
which our language of 90,000 words is written, or of as many of 
tliem as he may find neeessary for his purposes ; — comparatively 
HLTariable, we should have said, for there is a large number of 
written words which are of doubtful pronunciation ; not to mention 
the acknowledged Polynyms, or words which are differently pro- 
nounced in diffSsrent senses. 

20. It is interesting to know that the movement we are now ad- 
vocating, took its rise from the fiaet that it is impossible to learn the 
pronunciation of our language from its representation in books. 
" When I was about 17 years of age," says Mr Pitman, in his 
•peech at the Ipswich Phonographic Soir6e, held 14th May, 1845, 
'* I had read most of our standard Engluh authota^ «sl4 W.^ 
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tolwmU»ae^nahitiiH>iwithftekMBiy«>H«ifati inbodbiMI 
liadnat€mi<^tfa»o ^t Kitt unIty cfEBMmgityi lw i . Thelo^pi^ 
of eTerT<^y life eoDoito of iNit fnr irardi^ aad at thA pn^ 
of aUtMXMtl WMoU!«dto#iMM^ or torn tfaomoiitiii awo* 
nonndng diotionwy. I tnoo^itwoiild be Iw UuulJolofeMlfci 
diotiontxy tbroogh, and eopj outtbo wordatliat I wnmBoilbmd 
mentally to mifpnmounoe ; for I had, of eooiaa^ oome idea of lb 
aoondsoftiielettanaiidtlitpoiitiflaofthoaoMiitmoaohw^ I 
■aw, too, that hy thit plan I ahould aeenre oChor wotds that I hd 
not haopmed to meet with in the ooune of mj raiding. Wha 
my task waa finiahed, I had a Hatof two or thxee tflboaanda wnii . 
that I had not aimply to laazn the jwnqnciatkai of— Ifaii woali 
have been an eaay taak— bat I had to nnleam the fiilaeiinodiia 
which I had bean need to utter them to myaelf while leading. I 
must account for my eitrane ignocanoe in thit zeepeet. by oMrf- 
ing that I had enjoyed onlv the education of a National abhoQl, tai 
which I waa ta&n, I thmk, at about the age of 18^ and beom 
derk in the eatahlithment of a olothier in tiie Weat of Kuritti 
where my fkther wlw manager. Theae oolnnina of wocda fnai 
oyer and over again, both taotdy and aloud» until I waa well m* 
quaiuted with them. About a year afterwarda^ I oomuNBoed thi 
practice of shorthand, and haTo continued it to the prewnt tina^ 
a period of fifteen years. I read through * Walker ' again lor 
tiie same purpose about four years after, and particularly stodM 
the * Principles of English rronundation ' prefixed to the Die- 
tionary, and the 'Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names.' Both of these parts of the book I read 
several times. This perusal of Walker I must consider as the 
commencement of my phonographic career, though the name of 
' Phonography ' was not thought of till many years after. By 
this means I obtained some acquaintance with the alphabet m 
the spoken language, which, as we all know, is quite different 
from the alphabet of the written language." Few have the ps- 
tient industry of Isaac Pitman, as evinced in this perusal of 
Walker* 8 Dictionary, this extracting of mispronounced words, and 
their careful study ; and none should be forced to acquire a know- 
ledge of their own language by such painful processes. It ii 
unjust to waste their time and intellectual strength over such 
letter-grubbing, when we have the power to exhibit the proper 
sound of each word at a glance. But if a talented youth like 
Isaac Pitman, who had already read the works of our best authon, 
was obliged to make himself acquainted with the sounds of the 
words he had so frequently seen, by a process so laborious, because 
circumstances did not throw him in the way of persons who 
spoke these words, what must be the state of those many thou- 
sands, who, without his talent and perseverance, and with no more 
opportunities of learning words than he had, pore oyer the hiero- 
glyphics of our written language P Should we say that that 
German could read Enj^lish, who spoke^f the '^Stuisie qf Wtt' 
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ovledge" although he might haye perfectly understood an 
1 book when he saw it P True, as far as acquiring informa- 
r himself, he could read English, as well as we in England 
iatin. But would an ancient Roman have been satisfied 
earing his own child read Latin as we do P or should we be 
d if our children read English like this German P We can- 
.d our own l&nguage properly unless we are able to giye the 

of every word in it the moment that the symbol for that 
is presented to the eye, without any intermediate thought 
ection ; and we are not able to read it at all if we cannot 

the sound after having fully examined the several elements 
ch the symbol is composed. 
We have been led [in Section 26] into so many obseryationt 

above disadvantages of the current spelling, Uiat it may be 
• to resume them in few words, as follows : — 

The present spelling renders reading very difficult. 

It renders writing still more so. 

It necessitates every student to learn the spelling and pro- 
ition of every word in the language individually. 

It renders the task of learning to read hateful, unpleasant, 

)W. 

It is consequently one of the great causes of the general 
ence of ignorance among the English people at the present 

It occasions great difficulties to those who endeavor to re- 
inwritten languages to writing, and obscures the names of 
8 and places. 

It disables us from ascertaining the real condition of our 
L language, even a few hundred years back. 

It is a great obstacle to the universality of our language, 
3 general use among foreigners. 

The advantages of our phonetic system might be almost 
ed up by taking the exact converse of each of the above 
jitions. 

Phonetic Spelling will render reading easy. 

It will render spelling easy. 

It enables the student as soon as he has learned the pho- 
ilphabet thoroughly, to spell any word with the same accu- 
hat he can pronounce it. 

It renders the task of learning to read delightful to teacher 
amer, and rapid of performance. 

It will consequently tend to remove the present ignorance 

people, by opening to them a ready means for acquiring 
.edge. 

It will render the business of reducing unwritten languages 
'ritten form, sure and easy. 

It will be of essential service to the student of languages^ 
wing him the exact state of a language at a given time. 

It will tend most effectually to the general diffu&iQii Qf ci^us 



^AWodrifiofa 




MiUMMjiM, ttbjatt tOoapj to tt» introaaoMow < 

ling. Tha mortiJwtriblBMid& Bmiimfly wp M teJ— .j 

the JbUowing: — [the fourtcni objecuoni mentioned in tfae lilili 
of OoatMili, pag9 t, sra hnni ittted more at lenetli than in 
tlMOontmtL] 

n. AUnghvslW that then bttOa of mMSodTdM flit 
«Hi be tdded to the pidtj nn*^ ct Dr Fraaldin [im nMt ^L 
311], yet ve diooM eeem DtAipi to te iHghlniK onr mniiiii* 
toe Tnnoh bj ditadMaac van nj^mneiitt eo BDmnarilj. naf 
would look upon ju, peAapi, u ignorant of MjmtAogr and In- 
piage, and ttierefore, in their jndf^eot entirdj moapable of jim- 
perlf mlertaining the question, while we sought to screen om i 
unpoteGDe undar the sbitde of s great and jnatly honored sioi. I 
iiiii ia not tbe oass. From the pec'iliar circnmstancea of imi 
poaition. than, we may b« perhaps eiimsed Ibr desoondiag to midi ' 
peraonal infomntion sa the following, which we believe shouli i» ' 
givi'D lo prevent hdj misconception with ragard to Our intent in ' 
tha line of argTiment which we shnll adopt in replj- to thia etymo- 
kwical otneotioa. EtTmolo^ ia om of onr o^ IsTorite itiuliBi. 
We have oeen amueing ourselves with it for yean, and ttaJdst 
collectionB with the hope oF One da; bang able to put together a 
work, whieh may h&ve aoDie pretniaion lo conpleteneea, on tha 
«tjiBolDgtea of our own language, and ita oooneclian with iti aii- 
ter dialeeta. To trace the grammatical aod etymologieal relstiona 
of worda and phiasei, ia to ua ao great a ^leaanre, that we ahouU 
be aorry by any act of our own to throw impedimenta in the way 
of those engaged in like puraoita ; and had we imagined that Ih* 
faitroAuetioii of phoaetio printing weie Ukel; to " deatroy," oi 
•ren "obacure," oar etyraologiea, we ahonld have been Isoth t» 
introduce it; althoogh we own, that aa the eminent aervieea wfaid 
pfaoaetio q>^ing appeared likely to render to hnmudtj opened 
« and more upon ua, we felt, that, had we ta ohooae between 
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naking our choice. The few mutt yield to the many. Millions 
amst not be kept in ignorance in order that hundreds may indulge 
io one of the pleasares of science. 

33. Happily it admits of demonstration, that the phonetic spel- 
fiag, 80 fur from being a hindrance to etymology, is its only 
•nre and safe guide ; that without it, or an equivalent knowledge 
oC pronunciation, all the labors of etymologists would be in yain. 
It will be granted at once, that had no language been written pho- 
netically,' it would haye been impossible to trace the changes of 
words, in passing from an original to a derived Isuiguage ; and it 
is only in so far as we know, or can evolve, the pronounced sounds 
of languages, which are in fact the languages themselves, that we 
can discover their relations. The science of etymology is built, 
in the first instance, upon the science of phonetics. The laws by 
which words change, are the laws of the phonetic relations of 
•onnds. "We cannot conceive a change being made in a word on 
adopting it into a new language, or on being altered within the 
same language in the course of time, which has not a phonetie 
reason at the base of it. Languages were spoken, degenerated, 
split into dialects, or arose from the mixture of dialects, entirely 
independently of their written forms. The mass of the people 
could not write, and could not read, when tl^e English arose from 
the fusion of the Norman and Saxon dialects. The people who 
q^ke English were the illiterate and the unlearned ; their language 
was not ** gentle " enough for poetry, learned enough for prose, 
or determinate enough for law : French and Latin were still the 
languages of the poet and scholar. And when it arose into im- 
portance, and demanded to be heard, it had no proper orthography. 
A. mode of spelling it had to be invented. Each scribe— used to 
write Latin and French, may be, or taught by those who used 
one or both of these languages, as the priests and monks — tortured 
his bvains to reduce this rude, rough dialect to writing, with the 
help of the letters then employed for the courtly French ; and the 
result was, a variety and incongruity of spelling most puzzling io 
both writer and reader. 

38. What we have said amounts to this. As etymology deals 
with words, it cannot be properly pursued until these words are 
made evident by a phonetic dress. The present spelling was not 
constructed with a view to the preservation of etymology ; and 
when it was modernized, most of the supposed indications of ety- 
mology were unhesitatingly sacrificed ; probably no thought was 
bestowed upon them. Such assistance, however, as the present 
spelling does afibrd to etymologists, will still remain in the im- 
mense piles of books already in existence : a thousand pounds 
would purchase all the copies of all the printed books which it 
would he necessary to preserve for this purpose. The phonetic 
orthography is an aditional help, instead of hindrance, to the 
etymologist. The present spelling not only does not exhibit the 
etymology dearly in all oases, but it Tuid^Aii isi «.^«t:^ ^SP^^ 



ad k ft afO M My inc 

. . * wko «»iiU nwflt by ihe Etjiiii)lB|IJ| 

mA imd bdnt dMitr whiW**^ i^ mailing, doci not losa'' 
to miult u one m i l atowi Iinndnd, Thfk the adrantigei o< ' 
MtMifttHngan a<tt» graatMtlBpartancetoftll. Ttnn 
of ntjvuiogj poMMi Mtl; » adtntUa, aad not ■ prai^tinl isti 
intod, nattempt to dadsM O* ■w ni ng of worda &<)b4 
Mywology, wonld oftw l««d to igr^gtou* mistahei. | 

hoB tMMBgMMnttWBdnwtM tvD rallon-ing cDidid 

FirM,dMttlM HNftiOD, tint phoMtlc BpeUingvoullAl' 
at obnni* our «tyinotogl««. U made ia Ignorance or hr^nb 
ofdia mutual NMtMNWofthewMBMiatphoDHtics 
•sd ia «ntii«l J ihoomOL 

BanndlT, that if tb* al 
-wonlditillMasnaUrbaMfit to mnUiid to forget etvinDtiif;. ! 
and puHMa a pfacmatia wtbognmliy, thaa to hoTs a Ihorimgh u- 1 
qoaintanoa wUh ■tTaologf, and labor imder th? evila of tbe fti- 
aent ipeUing. I 

In ibaaa ai^manti, htnravw, va hare Laen attempting vhil 
no onaliaauijriglit to nqimaatMirhatids— loprovea 

To hara mad* tbeattampt, inocmaqtmnceor the numei ^^ 

tt&at va ha?* laoMTod, to fiualih tte friends of tbe piioiiellt 
HOremant with a maaaa «f nhntting tha aiaettion, that pionetii ' 
■pelting would daatnj etymology ; from wbich aseertion it it k 
hutilj coneludad, that phonetie sMlIing wnuld be e great eril, 
initoadot tbo gnat blodag wUoltthoaa who advocate it judf 
piocliim il to be. We repeat, that the elymological objeocion i> 
as yet a mere rMmriiod. ^ We have not heard any argumtnt wbit- 
ever advanced to prove iti oorrectneM ; and we do not think tliit 
any argument could be advanced, wbioh would bear the sIightMt 
■lamination. ThoM who make tbe auertion are prHcticaHv ig- 
norant of the difference between tbe corrent and phonetic speti'ing ; 
and it would he neceaaary fbr them to ihew, by parBltel paasagu 
in both ttylea of apelling, Brat, that the oU atyle preserves, and 
secondly, that tbe new style obacures, tbe etyiuolugies of woali; 
and thirdly, that the preservation or obscuration is of sufficient 
importance, in either caae, to constitute en argnmrnt in Ikvoi of 
one, or to the prejudice of tbe other. We heliev* that our owl 
poaition Qualifies ua,/Dr thtpraent, to judge of tbe merit* oftbit 

nition better than any other person m Kneland ; and it is our 
conviction, that no argument againat {Uionetio apelling can t 
he derived from a consideration of its effect on etymology ; nay, 
more, it ia alao, for tbe reasons stated in section 33, our Inn oon- 
Hotion, that the cause of English etymology could not ha betts 
!V<'anced than by tbe introductian of a phonetic style of ipelltng. 
'-uld any etyniologiat read these romarka, and remain of a di%r- 
*"' ''oiniOD irom ourselves, we should be aniiona to loam tbe 
'***on(^]ugh determine hia eonoluaion, in order that we may faavs 
an oppoTtunity,withwhiDbw«bi,veU>ihaataWm.uBahU tomeot. 
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^^dying arguments in support of an objection wluch at present 
'^arsto us as inconsiderate as unfounded. 
^^. It will be seen, then, that the Phonetic Keform is not a 
^ theory, not a philosophic speculation of what tnat/ be : it ex^ 
\\ it has '* taken root downwards, and bears fruit upwards; " 
^ now, all we want is additional laborers in the orchard, to 
^*ok the ripe fruit and distribute it to the hungry many. Al- 
^gh we lay our ** Plea ** before the world, to convince it of the 
Naoinableness of our claims, and the great public advantage of 
^ting them, we do not imply that it has a voice in refusing 
QlBL The claims have been acknowledged by many out of that 
Mon of the people which is interested in their being established ; 
aid by their means the Archimedean fulcrum has been gained, 
bni which the world will be moved. We know well that it is 
Kit the literary man and the scholar who can force his abstract 
onolusions upon the public. He must have clothed them in the 
■rb of practical application, before they can, or will be, listened 
k But if, among the people themselves, a new and true idea 
cues, then, not having to overcome the prejudices of the ignorant, 
st having only to appeal to the knowledge and enlightened in- 
Uects of the well-informed, success is no longer problematical ; 
is an accomplished fact. It has often surprised the learned 
nnmentators on the Christian religion, that a number of humble 
ihennen should have produced such a revolution in the religious 
»lief of the world ; but, with due deference, we would suggest 
lat this very humbleness of origin was one of the elements of 
looess. A number of men out of the people, fully in earnest, and 
peaking to the people as a portion of themselves, were more likely 
» affect their hearts and feelings, and to make Christianity general, 
Y working upwards from the hovel to the palace, than the philo- 
ipher, detailing his speculations in the school, or the emperor, 
'ho required a change of religion, not from conviction, but from 
bedience. We hope that none will accuse us of irreverence in 
pplying this historical fact to other cases. It is, indeed, an ac- 
nowledged political fact of the present day, that no great measure 
an be withheld or carried without the sympathies of the people 
jtYing been enlisted. Governments rise and fall ; changes take 
ilaoe m the most cherished priyilegesof the wealthy classes, when 
he feelings of the people are thoroughly aroused to a seose that 
t must be so. The Anti-Com-Law League addressed its argu- 
aents, and sent its apostles, its lecturers and teachers, its books 
Old pamphlets, to the people, to those whose interests they were 
bdvancing. But if this is true in a political cause, it is much more 
he case in an educational cause. Legislators may plan, and 
heorists propose ; butif the result of their deliberations is some- 
ihing which does not please the people, it will not be accepted by 
;hem, however reasonable it may be proved to be, to the satisfac- 
tioii of the learned. But a truth on education, which ^o^% >x^ 
imong the peo/^ie themBelveaf is jealously >wa\jc^\ie^^xidL ^^<&^Ni^TLr 



«tdy teodeilif fliooMdi ^flfMMd kMa% SMi MMt faMl 
■df, thwwg^wiiieroMtMtnlimoftorthj^iKmitii^ 

^[ypoM. IlikibwkMitlieliulnry'ofiltttiiiiiifdiaf t^SM 
oirar UiB Nomtn knifUMe in Ea^and; ani ttii «m9 l« mi 
toiy of the triumph o£ fhonatie ciytg tha aML i^wlling. 

ifi. Ouriteiipled. We ilHid hifora » Jwj«tf 
eiur J«dg8t>. tie Kdnmiticmlirti ;, oob Aedienee^ the ftafb 
QnetBritaiB. Mothaw end SehoelMeeU— ef Yegjiil ye 
know the miMEy to both Teeohv end Tiiegkt, wUeh the 
■peiling elmott inTariehly iwintal Ifle^etore of e» fitoee 
who know the vwtvX eaMmt of ijBMimee fhet fraTeu%.tai1 
inaepeiehle eonnectjon ivhiohheeeeenpieeed toeadit betva 
noimnoeaadorimel toToaweepptelrvaMleQnfideiieeief a: 
end feToreble hoering. Add yeec Toioe to thet ef IIm 8dl 
PeopUa thet thej may the nune ipaa di l y end h^nptlj ettain 
eeao in aaqjuiing the ndimente of knowledge^ wlttth^now* 
they know the meaaa of pKOonang it^ eattaolj he delayedr 

not withheld, ftnfl iiirriin ill IIti tn m Ihia "' ■■■■< 

devontlj take wiahedl ^* 
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[Of the numerical cypBer with which the hoo!k oloeea, we'eanafll 
neak with certainty as to details, havixig to draw on memory lor 
l£e fiusts after the lapse of thirty years^ but we think tiie retuU k 
correct, namely, that this cypher points ont the remarkabia 
fkct — aJmost as maryelous a &at in literature as Handel's eonr- 
posing the ** Messiah " in twenty-one days was in Musie — ^that 
Mr Ellis wrote this '' Plea '* in shorthand in eleven days. Tin 
book was set up in type from this shorthand copy by a composiior 
bearing the same surname as the author, — Alnred Ellis, now a 
substantial yeoman in Australia or Victoria ; and the overseer of 
the printing office was also named Ellis. The result of elevea 
days is, we think, deduced from the cypher thus : — ^the first two 
figures denote the year when the book was written — lS48i* 
]N oughts go for nothing. The first figure in the second and thirf 
series denotes the monu — January. The figures after the decimal 
point in the first series are read forward, and the last two in the 
second series are read backward ; 51 from 62 leaves 1 1 days — tbs 
last two fiffures in the third series. Both in the case of the Ora- 
torio and me " Plea," the work was, of course, mentally wrougfat 
out in outline before commencing; the manual labor of compositioo. 
— ^(rf. FhoMtie JoumaLl 



Trintsd by ItMQ Pitnuoi, Ph<m«tio Inititnte^ B«tli. 



333.] The Spelling Beform. i2d.perdoz<m. 

phoneticTpelling. 

2per read by Mr 6eorg$ D, Broomell of the Central High School^ 
before the FrinetpaU* AeeoeiatioHj Chicago^ U.S. A, 

>ur methods of written language are conceivable : first, the 
graphic : second, the Word method ; third, the Syllabic ; and 
,h, the Phonetic. Omitting all reference to the history of 
) several methods, and the respective merits and disadvantages 
le first three, I pass directly to the fourth, — that is, the pre- 
ition of language to the eye by representing the sounds heard 
>eech. This is unquestionably the true method fur general 
and nothing that could properly be termed a literature could 
; without it. I need not say that, speaking in general terms, 
method is phonetic ; but it is my purpose to show that the 
letic principle is very imperfectly aud unskilfully applied. 

pnrinciple is very simple, and, correctly carried out, would 
ire, first, a careful analysis of the sounds heard in speech ; 
ad, a character or letter for each sound ; and third, that each 
d should be represented by its own proper letter under all 
I instances. "With such a system, to write or print a word it 
Id. only be necessary to place the letters in the order heard in 
ch, and the thing is done, and always correctly, provided the 
er pronounces correctly. There would be no room for mis- 
. Had we a truly phonetic system the labor of learning to 
[ would entirely disappear. Anyone acquainted with the 
abet could spell any word that he could pronounce. , IIow do 

facts now contrast with this pleasing conception P Our 
Iren spell their way laboriously, carefully, tearfully, many 
«, through the eight grades of the primary and grammar 
ols, completing something every here and there, but never the 
ling. Entering the Uigii Schools, they find it there in every 
• of the course — twelve years for the course in spelling — 
lin^ everywhere and everywhen ; spelling oral and written ; 
ling singly and in classes ; spelling solo and in concert ; spell- 

from card and from speller; spelling from readers First, 
)nd, Third, Fourth, and Fifth ; spelling from text-books in 
imetic, grammar, geography, and history ; and, in addition to 
this, long lists of selected words are placed upon the black- 
rds for no other purpose than that their spelling may bo 
lorized. Then, after leaving school, there must needs be an 
isional revival of the old-fashioned spelling school, in which 

participants spell at a mark or pri^ie, to stimulate to further 
[y in the orthographic art. 

nd what is the result of all this P Not perfection surely, 
iat proportion of even the well edu<;ated can write for an hour 
lout a lexicon at hand, and make sure that every word will 



aUnd tbc test of a critic's eye? Who does not bM)v thtl 
miglit pronounce even to this audience, composed of those ¥bM 
lives are given to learning and to teaching, a list of 100 wot^ 
neither unusual nor difficult of utterance, wherein the probabOitf 
of a flinule one spelling the entire Ii8% according to the etandndii 
would bu exceedingly small ? Recall how it was in those epeUiai* 
matches. It was only a question of time as to the besl spdlc 
suiTeririg defeat. The contest was simply as to who should boA 
out longest Now, what does this mean P What but tbat noM ] . 
can spell all "words correitly, — that is, according to recogni» 1 .' 
standurdt) ? The following estimate made by another (Ml*r 
Medill) some years ago probably fairly represents the facta as to 
orthogruphic proficiency. Out of every 1,000 adults, pioouh 
cuously selected : 

dumber who can neither read nor spell 60 

Can opell ea^y words and read a little 100 

Can rend tolerablj well, but niiiopell common words ... 250 

Minnpell mo«t long or hard words 300 

MiMspell bard nords quite frequently 200 

Pans for pretty good spellers 70 

Can properly be called good spellert ^ ... 25 

Can spell almost anj word 6 

Can 8i)ell every wora 

Total ... 1,000 
This estimate is for the Northern States, after a century of fres 
schools. Everyone knows that in the South the case is far 
worse. 

The diflfioulty of acquiring an approximate mastery of spelling 
was well illustrated in a brief converj-ation I had seme time ago 
with a geiitleniim of much learning, who is at the same time one 
of the Xh'A spellers of my acquaintance, and one of the strongest 
opponents of my views on this subject. lie "was speaking in a 
somewhat satirical way of the inability of many well-inlormed 
persons to spell well. I said to Lim : *' You have an exceptionally 
retentive memory, and 1 do not think you fairly appreciate tha 
difKculty the average mind experiences in this matter." 
" Memory ! " he rei)lied, " It is not memory, it is M-ork. I vill 
venture to say that I have spent ten times as much time on spell- 
ing as you have." Comment is unnecessary, except to assure you 
on my lionor, as a man and a teacher, that I ha'\e spent con- 
siderable, if not more. 

Let us now inquire definitely, "Why this difficulty and this want 
of success? We have seen that a truly phonetic system requirei 
as many characters or letters as there are sounds heard in speech. 
In the English language forty-one or forty-two sounds are used, 
[including twor« and two rz, perhaps, together with ou and oi] but 
m our alphabet are only tw( nty-six letters, and three of these are 
redundant (c hard is A*, c soft is *, q is X:, and x is ks). Twenty- 
three letters, then, are all we have for over forty sounds. At 



iteen sounds are without signs, and to get themselves he- 
3ye they must horrow those of others. Great loss and 
1 necessarily result. Still, a tolerable approximation to a 
epresentation of the language might be made with this 
by assigning two sounds to the same letter as far at 
7i leaving the reader to determine by its connection in 
h was intended by the writer ; or, better still, perhaps, 
ning certain digraphs to the uniepresented sounds. In 
r our written language might be made nearly enough 
to answer very well all practical purposes. If each let- 
each combination taking the place of a letter, always 
' the same sound, a few simple rules would render our 
easy and natural. 

istead of this being the case, not only is every sound that 
titer of its own represented in several different ways, but 
und that has its letter is perpetually getting itself reprs- 
y other letters, and by all manner of combinations. For 
we find the sound of o represented in each of the follow- 
j : ^owt oh ! owe, folkSf old, boat foe, soul^ door, depot^ 
8eu\ thou^, provost, ^^ho»^ yeoman, beau, £8quimau,sword» 
, Phareioh. The sound of long e we find spelled thus : #w#, 
onceit, people^ key, demesne, machine, grieve^ Ccesary phosniXf 
, receipt, quay, 

illustrations are not selected because they are the worst. 
rowels are ** surpassing rich " in the number of dresses in 
ley are permitted to appear in public. I might give you 
seventeen different spellings of Ibng a ; nine of short a ; 
hat is called Italian a; thirteen of broad a; ten of long 
>y-one of short i ; seventeen of short e ; and so on through 
re list of vowel sounds. In no case do I know or even 
that my observation has covered the entire list ; and I 
; in any case included in my enumeration those spellings 
I a final e is supposed to aid in the spelling of a sound in 
lie of the word or last syllable, as in such words as homt, 
le, leave, believe, etc. This would add*a large percentage 
imbers given. 

the consonant sounds the case is not quite so bad as with the 
but its badness ought to satisfy the most ardent lover of an- 
Those who have examined this matter carefully say that the 
of different combinations, with the single letters, used in 
ing of single sounds, exceeds 300. My own observation 
ered about 250. Think of it ! An alphabet of 300 
rs ! But this does not half tell the story ; for almost 
;ter and combination represents more than one sound, and 
them a half-dozen or more. Witness the behavior oi$a 
ords yea, year ; heat, head, heart ; earth, guinea ; of o in 
ve, not, son ; of t in mild, pin, police, bird; of a infabU, 
fare, altar. 



n priutt tuid n 

■li and none in 
V)i;f u then a t in wi'ftA tnd none in whi 
InwA and none in muth .' Why ou in mu, 
£ry(, and e in mtrgt t Wbj ■ in tnttt and a : 
the latter* three timM to ooeKiiuid of tineitli 
OM the y in ^y, the o in peapU,th» m in ^uik 
W in jbv, the < in /m, the t in/ricmj, the i 
dentU, the «jk in kAhjh, the « in liur, tha u 
<fa«b ; But there ij no end to the qneationa ve 
■n but umplei, and eu; onea at thst If e-n 
not t-n-fd-i-r iccnAr f U t-vl-o gpella two, 
iot Let lu transplant a few mora >p«tlioga. 
bother a cbild'l peight, t-i-g-n ii Tery^^n ; aoi 
taUu; I do not k-n-a-m why we apell k\ 
t-e-n-g-it-t the lound nngMs bow doea 
K^i.f.h-t ii hard to rettight frtciUJ ; i-n-d-i- 
a-i-t-l-4 ibould make ooe imai4U ; c-a,-i-f mig 
and J-n-u-f -A ii too funny by )uatfh ; the ipi^ 
might be Balled M/sfoiuf ; I will glTO f-A-rHi-u 
AmtA,- for we bare had t-»-t-«-f'\ at each lA 
It would Hem M if erery thoughtful obaervt 
oar ipelling ii an abtuid, unoatural, illogical, 
Mtntradietory coatiiTanoe. la oithogtaph; we 
tea without rudder or compaei. Cui^nta ani 
eddiei and whirlnaoli beast ui on eiery haa 
mastered helps little or none aboat tiie oezt^ 



>e of a melancholy nature. When I look out upon the 
»us conduct of the voweli and consonants that make up 
lish, the scene is ' sad and dreary/ and * I would not liye 
The English language [spelling] should he abolished. 
loubt intemperance will pass away, the sources of the Nile 
ipproacbed by railway, and will be decorated with a depot 
estaumnt, a Bishop will be agreed upon for our diocese, 
:h Branch will abound in brook trout ; but the man who shall 

upon that happy age will sit down at his table and mourn 
ies to spell out a simple letter to his grandmother, and the 

Asylum will he full of those who went crazy overall 
) stand up last in spelling- school. With irrepressibla 
Durs, David Swing." 

X) be hoped intemperance is on the wane ; Stanley is work- 
le Nile problem ; it is certain our diocese has its Bishop ; 
t say as to the prospect of trout in the North Branch ; but 
se to do what in me lies to keep those poor fellows out of 
latic Asylum by doing away with the need of spelling- 

oking over " the outrageous conduct of our Towels and 
nts," we cannot but wonder how so absurd a system ever 
ito being. The explanation, briefly stated, seems to be 
The English language is a growth from several different 
;e8, and having no alphabet of its own, it adopted the 
The Latin language was probably nearly phonetic in 
ing ; but to adhere to the phonetic principle in the repre* 
•n of the new language, which grew out of so many and 
riouB elements, by an alphabet intended for only one of 
was impossible. Among the dialects that fused into 
I there were many sounds that the Latin tongue never 
^d. In writing this new language in this unsuitable alpha* 
i scribe would endeavor to express a sound by one combi* 
of letters, and another the saiue sound by a different com- 
1. Hence early English manuscripts exhibit great ortho- 
confusion ; and, on the introduction of printing, the 
apby was still wholly unsettled, and very uncouth. But 
trices of printer and proof-reader gradually grew into a 
standard of orthography ; and what had its origin in 
ice and darkness became law to an age of knowledge, 
itural outcome of all this was that, when the written 
2;e became in some measure settled, the vagaries of one 
were found crystalized in one word, those of another in 
r word containing the same sound, those of a third in 
r, and so on. 

1 in our attempts at explanation we must remember that 
iciation undergoes considerable change as time passes. 
)vords formerly rhymed that now do not, and vice versa ; 
any letters formerly sounded are now ** silent*' We have 
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dropped out unnecessaiy Bounds for greater brevity and con- 
yenience, but still retain the now useless letters. 

I have thus far considered only the difficulties and disadvantagei 
of our system in the matter of spelling. But they are scarcely 
less in learning to read and pronounce. Discouragements ain 
perplexities meet the learner at every step. No one can tell with 
certainty when he sees a word for the first time what it is to be 
called. Every letter composing it stands for different soimds in 
other words, and he cannot tell which of its sounds to give it in 
the new word. A thousand illustrations might be given to shov 
that what is learned in one word helps little in another ; Irai 
time will permit only a few. 

Suppose an educated foreigner to be just commencing to read 
English. lie meets with the very simple word o», which ho 
learns to pronounce, and feels that he has made a beginning. 
Next he meets with one, and thinks it must be on-e. He cer- 
tainly never would imagine that it must be pronounced fcwi. 
But having learned this he next meets with to»ef and now thinb 
this must be iwun^ but finds on investigation it is tone. His next 
word is done, and he wonders whether it is do77f or dwun, or dont 
(long o], but finds all these are wrong, and the word is dun. He 
learns that e-a-t spells eat. He wonders what the a is for, but, 
accepting the situation, he passes on to ffi^eat and calls it greet. 
But he finds this is wrong; there is such a word as ffreeiy bat it 
is not spelled thus. The word must be called greaty and great 
must be his astonishment thereat. Learning how to pronounce 
owHf he wonders at the u\ but takes kindly to it until he meets 
with down, and calls it dofjn. Correcting this, he next trips 
on ahoicn by culling it shoun. But we cannot follow him in 
detail through such words as now, snow, ant, tvant^ over, lover, 
losCf close, river, driver, othr, bother, rove, prove, ear, bear, linger^ 
ilinger, have, behave, lumber, plumber, allow, swallow, ague, plague; 
and enough other contradictions and absurdities to plague him 
into an attack of the ague. 

We must, however, pause long enough to hear him read the 
following sentence, supposing him to have just met with the com- 
bination ough for the first time. "We may well suppose he would 
be obliged to ask what to call the name, Hough (liuf) ; after 
which he would rend (pronouncing ough alike throughout) " Old 
farmer Hough took his team from the trough and went over the 
slough to try to plough ; but he had a bad cough^ and the ground 
was rough, and the roots very tough, and before he was throttghh^ 
was tired enough." And so also would our learner be by the 
time he had mastered all the fantastic tricks of that meaningless 
combination. "We may imagine him occasionally stimulating a 
weakening courage by pronouncing firmly the couplet : 

Though the rough cough and hiccough plough me ihrougki 
O'er life's dav^ lough' my course I will pursue. 



A qaeation so mncli asked in the spellmg-feyer days is wonder - 
jfiiUj suggestiye of absurdity in the letters we use in the represen- 
"tltioii of words. "How do you pronounce bac-ka-ohe P*' Gene- 
nll7 the questioned paity did not remember to have met with 
Ihe word, and was usually much amused to find after 
•onsiderable study, that that combination of letters gave him 
i&ekaeAe. 

How many times do even teachers of long experience haye to 
lefer to a dictionary, with no other purpose than to ascertain how 
to pronounce a word — a very common word it may be too ? Tho 
ipoling does not tell us : our memory cannot be relied on at the 
nunnent, and we can only look it up or risk criticism. When we 
luid a teacher of elocution in the High School, it was common to 
0ee lons^ columns of words on the blackboard that had been placed 
tiiere simply that their correct pronunciation might be learned. 
The more careful pupils had lists on paper to be hunted down and 
memorised as they had leisure. They were to find out whether 
the final sound of oatt and truths is that of « or is ; whether t is 
silent or sounded in Christmas and often ; whether % is long or 
ahort in vineyard and engine ; whether root rhymes with foot or 
koot ; whether ch is hard or soft in archangel and archbishop; 
whether u has any sound in quote and quotient or not ; whether 
the last syllable of mercantile is tiUf til, or teel ; whether e and i 
mre long or short in heroine; whether o in sovereign and hovel 
hms one of the sounds of o or of » ; whether in the word pronun^ 
tiati^n itself the middle syllable is see or she. These are samples 
«f numberless questions that are for ever presenting themselves 
to the student, and will for ever continue to do so unless our 
system is reformed, and conformed approximately at least to the 
likanetie principle. If this were done, 99 per cent, of all the 
labor they involve would be saved. 

In turning to the dictionary how often do we find the spelling 
giyen by one combination of letters and the pronunciation by a 
dififorent one. Indeed, but for the diacritical marks used, this 
would be necessary in almost all cases. But in a very large 
number of words the irregularity is so great that no system of 
marking will enable us to make the same letters answer for bo^ 
the spelling and the naming. " Spell the word thus/' says the 
lexicon, '^ but on penalty of losing your standing in polite society 
don't eall it so." Suppose a boy should apply for admission to 
one of your schools, and when you asked him the usual question, 
*• "What is your name ?" he should answer, " When written it is 
Johnny Williams, but when spoken it is Billy Jones," what 
would you think of his sanity ? Yet is not this just as reasonable 
as for a word to inquire one combination of letters to tell how to 
write it^ and a different one to tell how to speak it P 

Taking up a pronouncing speller recently, I had the curiosity 
to note earefully Uie first hundred words I should meet with in 



refaiMi ...,: ^^.ulr.;;. J li.n,- f.'.'ii it =n>rtJ that Dr, ioiaum] 
grooiieJ ovi-r the aluii nil Ilea mid incongruities of English ortiio- 
gnthj. It Meina, howeTer, that he made little or no eOorti In 
Mfonn il. He miglit, without doabt, hsTe done much is l)iii 
dimi'tiDn had be Ibu courage and rorcgi^ht to do so when he vnls 
U« diNtionarj. Ametiiu'i first great philosopher, Dr. FranUin, 
took great interest in Ibe subject of reform, and invented i ii«* 
•Iphtibet in which be wruta many quiree of paper. A Bpeumni 
Wit Diny be seen in I'arton'B life, lolume 1. page 527. Qa 
Hdiculed our spelling without stint, uid declared onl; lh4n 
■pdled well vi-ho iprlled ill ; that y/ was a niuth belter way to 
l^all ifi/i than the euBtoniary one; and that the ignorant girl wlm 
WTCte of her ho ■pelled far better tban the educated young lady 
lAo wiMe oflier Imk. 

Hoah Webder Koo^niMd tha deiinldlity of nRxm, ud »■ 
eeaded in effecting apennsDentcliiiiniiitliBBpallingof Juminli 
of word*. F1C7 be lud not extendedthe liat to man j Ifaotuaali 

Ueuured by results, by far the mosf impoxtaiit moTwnent j4 
made is tbst inaugurated about forty yeara ago by Inao Pitiaui,s( 
Bath, I^nglond. Pitman, bovever, attempted more tban a rslcni 
in spelling. He claimed that our letters are too cumbeisome it 
form, and that simpler characters should be subatituted for tbeiD, 
at least for writing purposes. With this in view, be originilfd 
tbat system of writing known as Phonography. Time will not 
permit mo to describe this system in detail. I regard it as one of 
tie Dioat ingenious inventions ever given to the world. lli< 
remarkable for its pbilosonhiral character, its clear phon^ 
analysis of the language, and the simplicity of its alructure. Ej 
means of light and heavy strokes, straight and curved, and t 
variety of positions, it represents each of the sounds of our 
language by a single movement of the pen. Then, aimpU tt 
this is, a few ingenious devices abbreviate the ordinary represen- 
tation of words more than one-half ; and a still further abbrevis- 
tion furnishes us with the system of Bhorlband reporting nowuicd 
throughout this country and England. Probably verbatiiD 
repotting would not be possible on any other principle; ani 
when it is considered that without it the newspaper of to-daj 
could not possibly be what it it; tbat the administration ol 
juslice in our courts is greatly facilitated by it, and that it is nae4 
in buainess wherever rorreapondence is conducted at aocond-band, 
the vast imjwrtance of Pitman's invention may bo perceived. 

In this oonneelion I may say that I regard with favor tbg 
project of introducing the study of Pbonography into the Bigh- 



L My reasons are : First, as a mere matter of mtotal dis- 
3 the time that it would require would be more profitably 
than an equal amount given to the curriculum as it now 
;, on the average. Second, its study requires careful atten- 
> the sounds of words used, and hence tends to increased 
icy of speech. Third, many of those learning it would 
sufficient proficiency to make it practically yaluable, and 
would push it to important results in the way of business. 
lastly, though I think I would place it first in importance, 
)f those studying it would be led thereby to perceive thii 
bility of a thorough reform in our spelling, and thus the 
would promote that change in the sentiment of society at 
which must always precede any important change in its 
and customs. In addition to Phonography Pitman invented 
•habet for printing purposes, and a large number of volumes 
aeen printed in that form. 

Andrew Comstock, of Philadelphia, author of Comstock's 
tion and other text-books, invented a similar alphabet over 30 
ago, and published to some extent in accordance therewith. 
be and Pitman used our present alphabet as far as it would 
aitting the three redundant letters), and invented new letters 
9 remaining sounds. In both cases the new letters, being 
' one-half the entire number, gave to the printed page a 
Q and unfamiliar appearance, and rendered it unattractive 
educated American or Englishman. Hence, while 95 per 
of those who gave the matter attention recognized the 
tness of the principle on which they built, few were found 
nd willing to make themselves at home in the structure. 
the simple matter of discarding silent letters the saving of 
, ink, and type alone would be a matter of no small import- 
To those already educated the time now lost in looking up 
onunciation of words and in recovering forgotten orthography 
. be saved, in addition to that gained by greater brevity, 
.fter every child would find the task of learning to read a 
and pleasant one. Fully nineteen-twentieths of the labor 
ming to spell would disappear. All the advantages com bined 
i save the working tfme of years in the life of every well- 
ted person who should reach anywhere near to man's allot- 
of three score years and ten. The foreigner, so constantly 
g amongst us, could learn to read our language in a few 
I ; he would therefore seldom fail to do so, and thus would 
himself to his new surroundings to much better advantage 
low. Among both foreign and native, illiteracy would be 
IS common than now ; and, as illiteracy and crime go hand 
id, we might reasonably expect a diminution in the number 
ninals. In consequence of this, less would be needed for 
pport of punitive and reformatory institutions, and hence 
ther consummation most earnestly desired — reduced taxation. 



Gkeat aid would h& vnidAnd bj llw new miMn in elevitiiig mi 
oiliglitening that msai of Sgnonnco and uuxwipetoiiey admittoi 
to a shaio in our pdities by the Fifteenth Amendment The 
English langnage, now apoken by more people than anv other 
ontiide of Alia, would ipnad among other nationa andlteeom 
eommon where it is now little known. Another adTantage of a 
phonetie system I wish to emphasize. Its natnralneaa wonJa lasi 
n child, almost from the first, to pmroeiTe m eertain aequenee d 
things ; and this would tend to de^elope hia logieal Ikciuty, tarn 
the yery beginning of his eourae. Our prasent eyatem not edr 
does not derelop the reasoning ^wers, bat is positively sni 
deoisiTely detrimental thereto. It is, aa we have seen, full of em- 
tiadictions and abaurdities. I donbt not that many a one vhs 
has oome to nothing might have developed into ripe sehcdarshq^ 
and added to the world's knowledge, but for the wnoUy unneeei- 
aairy difficulty that met him at the very threshold of learning. 

I will next consider seme of the objections that are urged to aw 
ehange in our ortho^phy. Usually the first objection offined u 
that the vast quantities of books and other palmi»tions slresdy 
printed in our present form would be useless. A thoroughrafina 
can be effiMted with so little change in the general appearance thrt 
the new system can be read at sig^t by any one fieuniliar witili &i 
old. It is true the old, on account of its barbarous orthogrsphf, 
would not be so readily rea^ by one acquainted only with tbs 
new ; but it is known to all of you that many distinguished edu- 
cators believe that the easiest way to leam our present system is 
to leam an analogous phonetic system first, and afterwards fill in 
the superfluous and contradictory. If this be so, what is in our 
present books would be more easily acquired through a reformed 
system of spelling than it now is. If, however, all new boob 
and all new editions of old ones were printed in a reformed ortho- 
graphy, in a very few years the great mass of people would have 
all the reading matter they desired in the new style, and would care 
nothing for the old. The few antiquarian and scholarly persons who 
desired access to the contents of books not reprinted would readily 
enough learn to read them, and we may well believe they would 
do «o with a constant sense of satisfaction that such a hetero- 
geneous method of spelling had gone out of date before their day, 
in consequence of which they were spared the hopeless task of 
trying to master it. 

It is objected that we should lose the advantage of different 
spellings for words of the same sound but different meanings. 
The paltriness of this objection is apparent when we consider that 
no difficulty arises from the use of these words in speech. In* 
deed, but a small portion of the words that sound alike but have 
difiTerent meanings have these differences distinguished by theii 
spelling. Spell itself has three unallied meanings, but only one 
Jpelling. The context determines the particular meaning. The 
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following not very elegant sentence will illustrate : Of all the 
laws I ever saw saw I never saw a saw saw as that saw saws. 
In this sentence we see several saws of the same spelling, hut no 
obscurity of sense. 

Bat we may even claim an advantage for phonetics in the 
matter of different spellings and meanings. For while we should 
Jose the benefit, if it be one, of two spellings for the same word, 
we should be rid of the disadvantage of two words for the same 
■peUing — probably as large a class as the other. The following 
woirds will sufficiency illustrate this : ** bow, gill, bass, lower, tear, 
ready wind, slough, lead, stingy, singer, premise, with, minute, 
-Qsei, abuse, refuse, swinger, bellows, wound, present." Each 
spelling gives us two words of wholly different sound and meaning, 
and which phonetically represented would be quite distinct from 
each other. 

It is objected that we are constantly incorporating new words 
from other languages ; and it is asked with an air of being un- 
answerable how these are to be spelled. I answer, let them 
retain their, to us, foreign spelling as long as they are regarded as 
foxeigners. When they become naturalized spell them phoneti- 
eally, of course. It should be remembered that a word in phonetic 
apparel will always mean to the eye what it does to the ear when 
ipoken. 

Another objection is that pronunciation changes, and if our 
spelling were phonetic to-day it would not be to-morrow. Why 
not P If we once determine that sound and symbol must har- 
monize, a change in pronunciation would involve a change of 
spelling, as it always should. I claim, however, as one of the 
benefits of phonetic spelling, that there would be far less fickle- 
ness in pronunciation than now. There would be something to 
hold to. To settle the spelling of a word would be to determine 
its pronunciation, which is not now the case. When Dr. Johnson 
was asked whether neither should be pronounced neether or 
neither, he answered, ** Nayther" So far as the spelling is con- 
tented, it may be pronounced in any of these ways with about 
equal propriety, and in this regard it is not different from num- 
berless other words. Even the dictionaries show much uncer- 
tainty about the correct pronunciation of a great many words. 
We get no other light in regard to the vowel sound in thousands 
of syllables than that it is *^ obscure." Now, why this uncer- 
tainty ? Because we do not know what is the usage of the best 
speakers and writers, and this is the only standard. Scarce any- 
body has opportunity to determine the matter by listening, and the 
printed page gives no clue. Indeed, only a very delicate ear can 
detect the exact sound in many syllables as uttered by a speaker ; 
but words written or printed phonetically would give us the intent 
of the writer at a glance. 

Our objectors say, " If you attempt to reform our spelling you 
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wmVriD8ohMsteftw]iob«nMtMk»* I tMvw, IM, «l1 
have ohaotBow, and with toTiiiB^ ovtar oak of k; Mid,MakJ 
better ohaot for a gatteratioB than olMtraetiMi to aifir. TbeMJ 
thing! we have are aaid to have ecmia oat of obaoa. I rappM'«^ 
reform would not mnoli iMoefit tibeaa ol»{eotot% bat qkAj thai 



who oome after. Peiliape tiwrbeloiig to the elaoi wkofikk 

tjf I>e c a in6 
worahippeni 
probably have objeeted Jnat aa atrcm^y to ndkoada liad tlit mMI | 



they owe nothing to potterity, Moauaa po a teiju aavar did M^' 
thing for theau Theae Mme worahinpera of Sjng Inettiaviat 



been preeented to tbain aa a diatinot aehanie in adfaaea. flM^ 
would have aaid, " Our roada are good enough. We have l«l 
over them, aifd found diem aatiiAMtory. Tour aalieBe wfll Ui| 
ohaoa. We will have none of it" 

The laatobjeotion I will allude to ia .the otjnolQgWleM. 1 
ii said we should loae the immense benefit in vblTed in the fumH 
spellinic of a word as to its deriTatioii, and henee ita mmm^ 
Word itself, I suppose, is a good illustration. G^pell k rtooetisrift 
(tr-M-r-if)* And we should no longer know from what it ii derivel 
nor that it is allied to the Latin eifli iw Acta eo iJeiwly fif i d ii 
by its present spelling. On this subject 1 quote from as ertidi 
in Johnson*s EncyoloMsdiav from tiie pen of «n eUe aiaa* i.1* 
Ellis, who has given ue subjcet much attenticpi. Aftw m^ 
that in English the sign and sound are so practically iiiflopwW 
that no one who sees an English word fur the first time knovi 
how to speak it, and no one who hears an EngU^ word to thi 
first time knovs how to spell it, he says : 

** The pretence for retaining an orthography so injurious 10 
every speaker and learner of English is that by a change of speUing 
we should sacrifice the etymology of words, which is unknown ii 
inany cases; which the present spelling does not presenre ii 
others ; which no spelling could indicate with certainty, even, to 
those acquainted with the old spoken (not merely written) fonni 
of the English language and its Aryan relatives ; whidi could be 
taught, as far as it is now known, much better to those who spdl 
phonetically than to those who do not : which is practically seldoo 
present to the mind of any speaker ; and which is a part of anti- 
quarian and philosophic education, that those who insist on it 
rarely know anything about it, and that millions of those who 
speak English have little concern with or power to appreciate. 

*^ But/' he goes on to say, ** a change is not impossihle, forth* 
old Athenians altered their spelling officially in B.C. 403, and 
within the last hundred years the Netherlands and Spain bavi 
altered theirs, the former having vainly tried to fuse etymology 
with phonetics, but the latter having wisely clung to phooetifii 
only." 

>'rom Chambers*BEnc7c\oi^«Av8ilcv\icAA\ — '*The best aaswsr 
to thia objection is that iVie txacea ol eX^mo\o^ ^v&^ecH^Ssek^ 
present fipeUing ate w impettect asi^L muaMa^\«aN. «a %» >. ^V^iSi^ 
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nJoe Giompared with the embarrassmeiits thej occasion in other 
wpects." Also this : " The Sanscrit language furnishes the most 
MNiTinoing proof of the original phonetic character of alphabetic 
mritixig, for not only were the words written exactly as they were 
RRmded, but every change which a word underwent was con- 
oatently indicated by a change in writing. 14 ot withstanding thia 
j^Mty there is no language in wbicli the etymological and gram- 
BMtical relations of words are more clearly exhibited or more 
Munly traced than in Sanscrit." 

To these quoted answers I will add that it is plain that our 
lAOffuage may be made essentially phonetic with far less change 
ttian has taken place since the days when Chaucer wrote English, 
bat ao far as I know, these objectors do not claim that the lan- 
muLge has suffered loss from the change, either by becoming obscure 
in meaning or in any other way. The fact is, the history of a few 
frords can be told by their spelling, and it is not necessary that 
any should be. As well might we require each man to give us 
lilwa79 an epitome of his history with his signature. Each word 
has a present recognized meaning, and, like each person, a present 
parpoae to serye ; its history may well be left to the investigations 
of tiie learned and curious. Nothing that is now known of words 
will be lost by spelling them in harmony with the dictates of 
good common sense : for nobody proposes or desires to destroy 
the books now in being or to demolish the sciences of etymology 
and philology. Lastly, it should be said that if we were to admit 
for this objection the full force intended by those who make it, 
it still would have no application whatever except among scholarly 
people — those who have some knowledge of the languages from 
which ours is derived. These are but a very small percentage of 
the entire population ; while all have, or should have, and would 
have under a phonetic system, occasion to read, write, and spell. 
Is it just, or right, or reasonable, in these few learned objectors, 
whose very learning gives them the means of easily and com- 
pletely overcoming their own objection to ask the great mass of 
the community to bear so heavy a burden for the benefit of their 
select selves ? Do they desire the establishment of a sort of aris- 
tocracy of learning into which none shall hnd entrance without 
meeting and overcoming all the obstacles that lay in their own 
paUiway ? 

I cannot close without alluding to some of the methods by 
means of which we might hope to effect this reform. First, by 
agitation of the subject until a recognition of its desirability 
heoomes general. A prerequisite to any improvement is a dissatis- 
ftotion with what now is. Let the defects and disadvantages of 
our present system be freely acknowledged, pointed out^ and 
commeDted upon. Promote in every practitaViY© vi^cj \X\^ vcv\Kt%«X 
aowfeltia the sabjeot, and excite an interest N?\iw^x?aKt'a'^^'svQraft» 
JDhcourage the aentiment that whoever miaap^Wa e. ^^x^ ^^«t^l 
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eomnits a M^td dIbiiM Hpdntt polite iodtty, and admft ^ 
that a perMm nay ftil to donUa a latter when tlie dustionny «i 
hedi<rald,ortbeeoBY«na,aiid7«tkiiowtoiiietli]iig. AboTttiOiiil 
•11 ehildian be tengfat that, wliOe H it ttfll thought bert thitlW 
should Icam the epelUiig now in TOgiiat it is, iMf¥«rthele«| nfr 
celly defeetiTe, and might and ebouid be thoroughlr lefonMi 
In a few yean these children beeone the teachere and Proflw on 
the Boeitb of Edoeation, the Toten, the ipeaken and writen^ fti 
law-maken— in short, the commnnitj. An appreeiation of te 
defbete of our system being genml, kdy aeoemUy of intsUiMt 
people would reflect that sentiment. The Congress of the Uutol 
States is such an asaemUy. Feeling the need of refbnn, nl 
understanding the ceneral sense of the community on the sulgee^ 
they would probabtV appoint a co mmi ssi on to report audi a laoti- 
fioation of oar spellnig as would render it phonetie. In our Go- 
Temment there is no power to enforce the change ; but Coograi^ 
haTing agreed upon a system, would order all Ckntgresaional |io* 
oeedings, national laws, and oi&eial orders, reports, ete^ to to 
published in harmony therewith ; and this would ftmdsh t 
standard to which all written and pinted mattw would aom 
conform. 

Secondly, I thinly it was Horace Oreeley who said in regard tD 
our great financial problem, *' The way to resume is to resume." 
So we might say of this matter : The way to render our spell- 
ing phonetic, is to spell phonetically. We have societies for tlie 
aucomplishment of alraost every conceivable purpose, from the 
saving of a penny to the salvation of the world ; let us have one 
whose members shall pledge each other to spell sensibly, reason- 
ably, — in short, — phonetically. No matter if there be not 
uniformity at first. This will come eventually, on the principle 
of the survival of the fittest. If we could enroll in the memb©^ 
ship of such a society the names of a few of those whose opinions 
have weight, and w^iOse ways the world delights to note and to 
imitate, it would not be long before the idea of reform would 
begin to be popular. The letters and other writings of a semi- 
private character of some of these would soon find their way into 
the public prints, and through them the idea that reform ii 
desirable and practicable woiud rapidly take possession of the 
popular mind. 

Third, by means of the newspapers. .Suppose half a dozen of 
the leading ones were to unite upon a system and in the advocacy 
of it ; nay, suppose Mr Medill, with his powerful newspaper to 
back him, would, single-handed, resume the subject in a deter- 
mined way, restate his proposition of a dozen years ago, [similar 
to Semiphonotypy,] then publish a column of reading- matter ia 
tbe news orthography in each iaaiift oi V\% -^w^ct ^ost ^'^^w*^ ^Jmsl 
two oolumnB in each for anofbet-jew, aiv^wi cwWxft o»%%s^« 
of ridicule from brother e^toxa wi^ oX\i«*, *^^ ^ va^ 
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ns to **filosofer Josef" and his "fonetix/' — suppose, I say, 
e man were thus to make a practical application of his own 
[tion, is it not prohable that a decade would not elapse till 
ling would come of it ? 

illy, I believe the time has come for this reform. Notwith- 
ig the enforced idleness on eyery hand just now, every 
itful person knows this is a busy age. Thousands ask 
(Ives every day which of the many good things they might 
y should undertake, to the necessary exclusion of the rest. 
ny of force is being studied in every department of human 
or. Every labor-saving machine, save it ever so little, is 
as a helper, and its inventpr recognized as a benefactor, 
would be an economizer of great value, because it would 
) every man, woman, and child not absolutely illiterate, 
lone but babes would be so then,) and save from youth to 
3. Even' our children are feeling the pressure of this ne^r 
A half-century ago they studied mainly the three r*»— 
'n\ ritin\ and Withmetic,** and did not then find time to 
rell ; but branch after branch has been added to our courses 
ly, until teachers and pupils alike feel at times that the 
leed of our day is some expedient whereby an hour's work 
)e done in thirty 'minutes. By this reform one of the 
St drudgeries of the entire course would be laid aside for 
nd the time of teacher and pupil might be given to more 
ble and profitable employment. 

lieve, furthermore, that no more fitting place than Chicago 
found for the inauguration of this reform. Our people 
s wedded to old things and old ways, and more accustomed 
, than the rest of the world. We know what it is to de- 
k^ays and means for overcoming all sorts of diflBiculties, — 
in our present spelling always excepted, — and our people 
no such word as " fail" when they undertake anything in 
t. Beginning in a swamp, after our city was well grown 
ted it up and threw dirt under. Finding it troublesome to 
>ur river, we went under. We let down the upper end of 
ver and reversed its current, making its mouth its head, 
.ve burrowed for miles far under lake and city to obtain and 
1 a supply of pure water. We burned down our city in a 
id rebuilt it in a year. Now, are we not equal to the task of 
irating a movement to remove from our pathway this 
le to our educational progress P From what has befallen us, 
hat we have done, we already have the world's attention, 
better than we to take the matter in hand, and show the 
a better way P And if our sometime Mayor would lead us 
s movement I have no doubt he would thus hand down his 
to posterity, and be remembered thxoxi%\i \^^ ^%,^^^a3^ 
aa one of the world's benefactors, "wlieTi eNcr^\^;xVci^ ^«>^V^ 
\e or may do had long since been foxgollen, '^^'t 'V^'s^^ 
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he hsra to work nnglA-liAidod, but wa^ftt odblj nokoa on a. 
goodly support from the oatiet. I will not stop to eanineHto do 
claisM that would bo hit supportsni ; but aaiong thoaii, donbtlei^- 
would be found in the mfin the memben of thii.A«aoeuitioii,wh^ 
av thoee who hare the intereitt of the ooming generation lufgAj 
in their keeping, are oertainly hound in good oonaeience tn kMp 
themeelTee in trmpethy with the needs of oox time, and to bt 
ever ready to lend a willing ear and helping hand to whitenr 
giree reasonable promise of benefiting hnnianity. 



PHONETIC FUBUfcATIONS. 
Phonetic SkorikamL 

■ 

The Phonographio TEA.CBlER; oontaming .a series, of progict- 
nre Lenons, to ba read, and written oat bj theatiuleiit ; SlOtii t1io«inii3.ii. 

The Pl^ODOgraphio COPT BOOK, 8d. Large sise, Qd. 

The Phonomphio READJSA; a contae ol reading loaBoni ni 
Phonetic Shorthand, 6d. 

A MANUAL of 'Phonography, oontaining« eomplele eipu ii li iie 
of the STttem, with nameroat ihorwaad examrieeinteiapewwd with ftttiiff*L- 
■ad ezeroiees in reading, 300th thousand, la. (HL ; doth, it. j ro«a cOlL li^M. 

A COaiPEND oTPHONOaBA.PHTrQonta]>ing the SpUk 
Gramraaloinira, and prinHphl Rales for Writing. Vriee 1«L 

EXBRCISBSin PH0N06RAPIIT: aseriea of Graduated Writ- 
ing Exercises, illastratiTe of the Prineiples of the Art, as developed is tiht 
" Manual of Phonography." Id. 

The PEIONOGRAFHIC REPORTER, or Reporter's Companion: 
an adaptation of Phonography to Verbatim Reporting, 28. 6d. : cloth Ss. 

A PERSUASIVE to the Study and Practice of Phonography, ^. 
4d. per dozen ; Ss. per gross. 

LIST of the Phonetic Society for the current year, Id. 

Phonetic Reading, 

FIRST BOOK in Phonetic Reading, with " Directions to Teachers" 
how to use it, Id. 

SECOND BOOK in Phonetic Reading, 2d. THIRD BOOK, 3d. 

FOURTH BOOK in Phonetic Reading, printed both in Phonetic 
and in the customary spelling, as a Transition Hook from Phonetic Beading ts 
the reading of books as now eommonlv printed, 4d. • 

EDWARD'S DREAM, or Good for Evil, Id. 

Phonetic Printing, 

The Phonetic JOURNAL ; published every Saturday, price Id.; 
post-paid, lid. Monthly, in a- wrapper, 5d. Each number contains six 
columns of shorthand, in the Learner's, Corresponding, and Reporting Styles. 
Intelligence of the progress of the Phonetic Reform printed in tbe nsoiu 
spelling, and articles of general interest printed phonetically. 

A GLANCE at Phonotypy, or Phonetic Printing, |d.; 4d. per 
dbzto ; 38. per gross. 
See Isaac Pitman's eomjUeU Catafoguc of PhoueUc PuUVcaiv^^it. 
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REPORT OF A CONFERENCE 



ON 



SPELLING REFORM, 

H.eld at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, on the 

29tk of May, 1877. 

On Tuesday, 29 May, 1877, a Conference and Public Meeting 
were held at the rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, Strand, 
London, with the view of furthering the cause of Spelling Keform 
— first by demonstrating its necessity, and secondly by urging 
upon the Government the desirability of appointing a £oyal Com- 
mission to examine the most feasible schemes, and report thereon. 

For more than thirty years a Reform of English Spelling has 
been advocated, and through the general diffusion of the art of 
Phonography, the movement has reached this stage — the spelling 
difficulty is universally admitted and deplored ; the expediency 
and necessity of amendment are generally conceded ; numerous 
plans have been proposed to remedy the evils complained of; and 
now our Government has been asked to cause a national inquiiy 
to be made, in order to determine upon what principle it is desir- 
able that Spelling Eeform should proceed. 

The conveners of the Conference here reported are gratified and 
encouraged by its results, and are hopeful that it will prove an 
important time-mark in the history of English Spelling Keform. 

The Conference was held at three o'clock. The Kev. A. H. 
Sayce, Professor of P^iilology, Oxford, presided. There was a 
numerous attendance, includmg several ladies. Amongst those 
present we noticed :~H. Sweet, esq.. President, Philological So- 
ciety ; J. H. Murray, LL.D., vice- President, Philological Society; 
Eev. E. Morris, LL.D., ex-President, Philological Society ; Sir 
Charles Beed, Chairman, I«ondon School Board ; Bev. John 
Hodgers, vice-Chairman, and Dr J. H. Gladstone, member of the 
London School Board ; W. A. Wooler, esq., Darlington ; Miss 
Beale, Indies* College, Cheltenham ; H. H. Butterfill, esq., Hull ; 
T. £. Heller, esq., 7 Adam street. Adelphi ; J. Bussel, esq., the 
editor of the Schoolmaster ; J. B. Bundell, esq. ; Tito Pagliar* 
dini, esq ; Dr Abbott ; T. N. Day, esq., vice- President, National 
TTnion of Elementary Teachers ; John B. Langton, esq., B.A., 
"Westminster Training College 

At the call of the President, Mr Edward jQiiQ«,\i<(m.^^\«X.«x^^ 
Btated that, in the words of the circular con\enm%>i\i<^ ^csoi^T^Tv^A^ 
"The primary object of the Conference ia \.o axr^^otV. \iift x^^VJ^^'^^ 



wMiiiltm ftoM iln fWionmnmi! far TfflMff, ftrflb ii(|pilrt«iit 
of A Boyal fffflniriwiim to iamm into tiii nlifMi of ^fik 
tpdHnft with A ^rfav to ivfondBg aoi rim^^ Bk^ 
tmetlj vntoitood tbattlM co h tmot will not Doiwnoittiiti 
my pMtienlM ■dmno of wfcn—d •pdHofc mad tfaot o tiMpWiw 
tion of mlliiis doetaot wmtmmrUff bafijiSbfb adoftiaiof M» 
|f«#r«. ThooSsteotfa teolitMii » cflAl iatfHgiitinii rffti 
quMtioii, and to duoim ia its ntvioot lobtioM a oaUwl vUA 
£m an importtiiC bMxfaig upon geamd adoootiflBf maffmgmikg 
which some miiappraheniion nrmfl« In Iho pnUio mind.'* 

Mr JoDM addAd that the idea of a Boyal OoniniMlon on flpl* 
Ung was ilnt mooted hy Kr Baaeell Maitinean, at a BMCtfiif if 
the PhOologieal Soeiety ahont tn yean ago; tUa waaaoipoilil 
hr theBer. J.Biee Byfae» M.I., oneof Her M^eoty'a ImfMhM 
of BchooUy in hie omeial report eontained In tiio MinatJiMi 
Bine Book for 18€9» and tnm that time the idea had fdNi 

Ceral acoeptance with the Boeietr of Arte and oumt adaeraoad 
itationa. The ibstmihlle hodTtiiat dealared in flnrer of a 
Boyal Gommiwion was ttie National Union of SkaNBtanrTlMeb* 
era, repreteatinc aome tan thonaand U a oheia ia ""-fp"^ aii 
Walaa, at a Oonferaace hdd laat year in livarpool, whM the so* 
tion to that eflbot waa eariied alnoat nnaalmoMly; na'flm 
School Boaidthat paaMda ainihr reaolntioR WMtfaaBraiM 
School Board. Lirerpool aoon ihllowed, and in Keirenhar hat 
the London School Board took the important atep of lavithigdia 
proviiudal School Boards to Jdn in the MppUcation, and alao Ja- 
Tited the Society of Arts to co-operate. The Society of Arts m 
one hundred School Boards have responded to the call of the 
London School Board. 

Mr Jones proceeded to read scTeral letters, pre£icing that ftcn 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe by obsenring that the Conference 
Circular gave prominence to this question put by Professor Max 
Miilier : — ** Is there no statesman in England sufficiently proof 
against ridicule to call the attention of Parliament to what is s 
growing national misfortune ? " This sentence seemed to have 
caught the eye of Mr Lowe, who wrote : — 

** I am not afraid of ridicule, and I have a atrong opinion on 
the spelling question. I cannot be present at your meeting, hut 
you are ^uite welcome to nay opinion. There are, I am inftmned, 
thirty-nine sounds in the English language. There are twenty- 
-four letters. I think that each letter should represent one sound, 
that fifteen new letters should be added, so that there be a letter 
for every sound, and that everyone should write as he speaks. I 
have been in the habit for many years of taking boys to read to 
me. I always take them firom the sixth standanf. They are 
anahie to read aloud to\eTa\>Vy, eL\i^Vv?«Ti^Vi<n^^l^]bAi(tQauneis- 
tioa of the lanffuaKO. Tlie onVy "K«ii«^i tox ^^a^^ ydltbjj «s^^asfis&^ 
ii to teach all thS thirty-nine awniaA, \««!\V« Vys^ S^^Na^ 
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wbioli represents each of them. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** Sherbroohe, Calerham. "Bobb&t Lowb." 

"2U<ifay, 1877." 

The reading of Mr Lowe's letter was greeted with much ap- 
pUuse. 

The Bishop of Exeter wrote : — 

** My Dear Sir, — I take much interest in the Spelling Reform 
that is proposed ; but I am quite sure that the beginning will 
haTe to be made in one way, and in one way only, if any result 
is to be attained, and that is — a Society must be formed of edu- 
cated people, who will pledge themselves, both in writing and in 
print, to spell phonetically, and to discard the present system. 

** The success of such a society would greatly depend on their 
making the minimum of change. There ought to . be no new 
characters, and only the introduction of a few diacritical marks. 
And while it is necessary to insist on the principle, every letter or 
digraph shall have one sound only, it is not necessary to insist on, 
and it would be wise to discard, the principle that every sound 
shall be represented by one letter or digraph only. 

'* A Society which began by going to Government and did not 
begin with itself would certainly fall. Yours truly, 

•* Exeter, 7th March, 1877. F. Exon." 

'* Dear Sir, — I regret that I shall not be able to attend the 
Conference to-morrow, as 1 hoped, but 1 venture to assure you 
that I fully sympathise with the movement. 

*' It is lamentable to think that the age of blind resistance to 
g;reat reforms has not yet expired. One would surely have 
thought, that with the history of mighty changes in the past be- 
fore itieir eyes, people had begun at last to learn that a proposal 
IB not necessarily bad because it is new. 

•* The objections to the proposed reform, which have not, per- 
haps, been fiilly answered, reduce themselves, I think, to two 
only : (1) The altered appearance of the new written language, 
and, (2) the difficulties which it would place in the way of tracing 
the etymology of words. 

*' The first of these is a mere question of change of fashion. 
As to the second, it is faj inconclusive, if not frivolous ; fbj it 
proves too much. 

'* It proves too much, because it implies that under the present 
system children learn not only spelling, but also etymology ; but 
it is a notorious fact that they do neither, and those who learn 
etymology are so situated as to time, means and appliances, that 
they could equally learn it under any system. 

** It is inconclusive, because the primary object of a written 
language is to teach spelling and not elymoVo^^^ ^Xi^'W^'d.xAi^ M 
the former faila the latter cannot succeed. 

''It IB MvolouB, because any philological a^'vaxt\A.<^<^^ ^^ Y^^ 



•T*B ubatNMiDb) VB utteri; bdow oDmpAiiKkn with iu ptudof 
•fib. W«h*n*ii(aiab<M.^>A«obmr.wfniiulimMii^ 
bw •mimiai, »bAw» Ixn^ jtifiJt^a^taet to Mbich m- 
Mr in Uiad Haiitf Iha |laU ft«t li^ that our ciidioi 
ipdliag U^IUl oC llw giOMi* "^-"— and «]Murdities ; tnd At 



" I am, dear Sir, yow* &itbfuUj, 
« IS 4MA (fnant, Ci-k^'i "A. Bam«y Hupkinb, H.A." 

/■».ir.c,S8jr«y.u7T." 

** Dear Mr,— 'I ngrM tmt mucb my rnability lo bp pnwnt i 
A* ^•UacCmltTTciiee to-morrow', wtbeobjecta of that tii»in>( 
na BMik aal thoroughlj coincide with. 

" I hkTa tha honor to romun. Sir. 

'■ Youra TCTj faithfully, 

" Frebk. YoiiK PowaLi., M.A., 
'■ Lam Lttturir, rk. a,. Ojtftnl! 
"f*tlHj;ni*ivr, Uwalnilf ^OxM. 
"To tlie SttcrLhirv SjieTting lUfiirm AcBUciatiaii, 

"T Ad>m .-!:'.t, Ailelpbi, W.C." 
Lsttanuprai-i'i'-' ri.,:r.'t at Di)t being uUa to atteod *en abi 
(weiied from Sir \^■. C. Tiweltan, Rev. R. Muffiitt, D.D. ; Gw. 
OttoTrevolym, --'i, M,P.; E. Daviea, esq., M.P., AnglauaiiBll 

The Chsiiman, in commencing Us address, deplored the abaenc* 
of many friendl of Spcllinft Reform, and eaijacially of Piofma 
Mai Mijiler, whose acientitlc fume and eloquent adTococf of t 
Befonn of English S)ie11ing mirlcMl him aa the natural leader t^ 
the eauee ve have at heart, and I'residtnt of the Confereuue. >'» 
one, continued the Chairman, can he more eensihie how undeaetr- 
ing I am of the honor dune me hy the Committee in placing b* 
in this chair ; but I tnlce courage when I see the willing and ablt 
inpporteriwhoturruiind me. and coniole myself with the refiectjua 
that they will material lighten the duties of the Chairman, aaJ 
proTcnt bim, 1 hope, from falling into Iboae ertoia to whith, M 
we haTB haFD taught, man is eipueed. 

As webava n great amountofwork to get throngh, and the time 
of public meetings ia nut ueually elaatio, I will try to be ac biinl 
aa poaaible in these my introductory remarka. There ia the leu 
Deed of mj dwellinji upon the practiital evili aitendaDtj>u tbecor- 
rent lyalem of epelling, as these will be fully brooght out b;thc« 
who are far better Qualified to deal with them than myeelf. Ko 
one, however, who h6B ev^r had. \a do qUh education in any form 
or aigpB. or indeed hoB ati; recoWttiAou q^ "^li* o^n-titui^ iWjai:^ 
to leua to spell, can te iguoont ol »lwi TO,«(BiMa« taA-Wnft^ 



he loss of time and mental energy, and, above all, the burden 
hangs about the memory, like the albatross round the neck 
ancient mariner, which are the results of trying to master 
jments — we cannot call it of a written speech, but of a series 
undrums and rebuses. English spelling has become what Mr 
le calls a *' sham ; ** and a mind bred upon shams is apt to 
what truth means. But leaving the practical side of the 
on to others, I shall pass on to that side of it which most 
' interests myself, and makes me heartily subscribe to Pro- 
Max Miiller's words — that even the worst of the systems 
tnetic spelling that have been proposed, is infinitely superior 
traditional spelling. It is difficult for scientific philology 
ke way in a country where the system, or rather the want 
tem, of spelling, creates an unphilological attitude of mind, 
rical comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
rit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, or any other of the ancient tongues 
pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelled ; and 
pon this assumption that the laws of letter-change, and the 

I frame- work of modern philology have been built. "What 
lilologist wants to do is to trace the changes undergone by 
8 in the course of generations ; and this is just what the 
it English spelling prevents him from doing. English, for 

reasons, is a most valuabel language for the philological 
i-er ; it is, moreover, that with which we are best acquainted; 
et it has been rendered well-nigh useless for the purposes of 
ogical instruction by the mode of spelling in which it is sup- 
to be conveyed. But more than this, the current spelling 

I I ally dissociates spoken and written speech : and it creates 
relief that language consists of a certain number of un- 
ing symbols in black and white, not of living and significant 
Is. 

is dissociation of the language of the eye from the language 
) ear reacts most prejudicially upon the practical acquisition 
oreign tongue. Where the constant tendency of a boy's edu- 
1 has been to teach him that sound and symbol have nothing 
nmon, it is inevitable that he will find an immense difficulty 
ming to speak a foreign language which he is able to read ; 
hat it will require long and careful efforts to prevent his 
[ating the sounds he hears into written symbols before he 
-stands them. 

e English and French are notoriously the most backward 
es in the world in the art of learning to converse in a foreign 
lage ; and it is just the English and French who have the 
; systems of spelling. Only those who have to lecture on 
>arative Philology can have any idea of the hopeless confusion 
nrbich the Eaghsh alphabet, with its voweiVa •pxoTioMTvtei^'ws^ 
5 iraj, now in that, and hardly ever in the t\^\. 's? vj , \>KtQr«% 
'fortunate Jecturer and his auditors. "WitihouX. «l \i\Bfc\L-\i^^^ 



•lid ftnlihar ijiiiboliMlum, liii lartnn wooU Va ■& iapowiWitr., 
Ow bniiiMn to-day, hovmr, iinot to much topoiat oat tbo n» 
and failings of the mmmt tpiOiiiff, m to di»v the rttwtiia tl 
QorenuDent and the^uUiA generally to tlie ineroMiiig magnitiii 
of the evil and ita miadiievoaa effeeta upon ednentioii, and the id^ 
penaea therewitli conneeted ; aa well aa to anggeat raeaaa ftr piifr> 
ting a atop to tlie otH by a Btofbrm of our niode nfflyilHig S 
the Conference to-day doea nothing elae, it will hxw me a goal 
wotk in letting the nnblio aee how aeriona aa eiril our pieaHt 
apelling ia, and how largely it may be shown to afflbct the podMi 
&t the ratepayera. 

We muit not, howeTer, be too sanguine ia the asatler. Abisa 
that have been lon^p in growing uparealwaya hard to venovtb A 
takea a Terr long tune beforotEemajoEi^ can be Biade to aae tbA 
what they haTe alwaya been aeeuatomed to ia not quite peribot;' 
and in a country of anomalieai aa anomaly like oar spellnw ii 
regarded as an object of national pride and oongratulation nfliar 
than aa a scandal and an abuse. A wholly irraSonal piactice ii 
just the practice which it is meet difficult to alter. Woara it hss 
aome reason to show for itself, the reaaon ia at dQ erantaappedsi 
to, and there ia some hope that the appeal will not be ia vaii; 
but as for our spelling can it be said to nave any reaaon at all ts 
ahow for itadf P 

A system of writing which is not ideographie oariit to aba ia 
tbe first place at representing as accurately as poaaible the aoudi 
•f the language, and that is the last thing which our apelling csa 
be said to do. It is not even historical. Were it so, that would 
afford some claim upon our consideration, and make it of some 
Talue to the scientific philologist. Our spelling, in its present 
form, simply represents the tradition of certain printing presses, 
and it is in the conservatism of the printers that we shall find oar 
chief enemy. ur best h ope comes from America . There are two 
classes in America interested in the cause uf Spelling Heform, both 
of whom have considerable influence in the country. < )ne of these 
consists of men like Professor Whitpey and other members of the 
Philological Association, who have great weight with the educated 
portion of their countrymen ; the other class consists of the Ger- 
mans settled in America, who complain of the time and energy 
wasted by their children in learning to read English. Phonetic 
spelling once established in America, would sooner or later make 
its way into England also. Of course the first thing the advocates 
of Spelling Reform have to do, is to determine the phonetic system 
of spelling thev would finally adopt. Several systems are now ia 
the field, and it is most gratifying to see many of their authon 
among us to* day. We must, however, leave to a future occasion - 
sU ducussion and conaideratvoii oi a\x<c^\L«&Wccv^%\ neither our time, 
nor tbe objects immediately lieioift >i*, «S\«rw ^\^«a\&ic»A^^^ 
tO'dfiX' J^ut we must 'bear m mm^ \^\.\ii^ ^V^sasJoa ^^.^MSsa^ 



which ocmcems ns is cot a scientific one, in which the finer ai^d 
more delicate distinctions of sound are noted, but a practical al- 
l^bet, designed for practical purposes, in which each character 
i<^reflent8 one of the more obvioos and prominent sounds in the 
language, and only one. 

But 1 see that the time is passing on, and as we cannot allow 
tii« speakers more than ten minutes each, the President must not 
•ot a bad example by extending his introductory remarks, few 
and desultory as they are, beyond the fixed time. I will there- 
fore draw your attention to the three topics which haye been pro- 
posed for iree discussion ; the first of which deals with the subject 
wfore us from the point of yiew of the Teacher ; the second from 
the point of yiew of the Philologist ; while the third is eoncecned 
with the best means of introducing an Amended System of Spel- 
ling. 

The CShairman, in introducing the first speaker, said : — I must 
now call upon Mr Isaac Pitman, whose name as a phonetic re- 
former is 80 well known to us all, to commence the discussion 
npon the first topic — *' Loss of time caused by the current spelling. 
Testimony of H. If. Inspectors of schools, and others. Lack of 
intelligent reading. Exclusion of higher subjects from primary 
fldioola. Are teachers to blame f Comparison with other lan- 
guages, etc." 

Mr Isaac Pitman, who was heartily cheered, said : Mr Chair- 
flum, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Nothing that can occur this day 
ean poeaibly afford me more gratification than the letter of Mr 
Lowe, which our Hon. Secretary has just read. I feared there 
uraa not a man amongst the 650 members of the House of Oom- 
mona that would lead us on to victory; but Mr Lowe is the 
man ; and without meaning any disrespect to Bishop Temple, I 
Bust say tliat Mr Lowe's letter, when weighed against the 
letter of the Bishop of £xeter, makes the latter kick the beam in- 
stantly. Tou would obserye that there are two distinct opinions 
ezpvessed in those letters. The Bi^op of Exeter says : ** lutro- 
duoe no new letters, but use diacritic marks : " we should want 
fifteen marked letters. I will yenture to say that the Bishop has 
neyer written a single page with the diacritic marks which he 
thinks might do. Mr Lowe, on the other hand, takes the com- 
mon-«6Bse yiew of the question, and says that as there are 
fifteen sounds without representatiye signs, they must haye 
them as a matter of course. I shall not say a single word on 
behalf of any particular alphabet — the question of signs for the 
sounds is tabooed for the day. All that we haye to do to-day is 
to state our case — to show the reasons for the SpelllDg Reform 
moTement, and back up the London School Board in their appli- 
eation to -Goyemment for a Royal Commia^ion ol vcic^vr^ \ %xi^ 
I oertainly think that our Cbvemment wil\.\^Q\maX:\<^ \o t^In^sa 
tb0 BpplicAtion. The topic giyen to me to C(nks^<»c \!^ ^** ^^V^'^^^ 



ttlimt taandtrttt current aiMlIing." Now that tnsa of time 
MWN batk in ItMma* to reiul, and to spell and write. I inot ' 
to 1^ Wftn yo^ !■ Ois ten minuLes nllawed to dip, the ^aod> 
of IM diSaallJ Ulb* Ivo mits of rewUng nnd ipelliDg, uid «bj 
tha ■palUBgiiiomMihmore difficnit ihaa the readiDg : &ndlhei*- 
fc»whj W«b«T»«»fi* good roadsre, and Btiil fewer good apilkri. 
XnijbodfkDOwaAuwe bare six lovelt, (ioclDdlne /.)—■.>, 
i; 0, a,g. tmA Hamm wa vowels rpprwsnt. in the present spoilwg, 
tw«Bqr-«i^ Mtadi. A reprewnta six Bounds, four of thm in 

" ' ' "roidi; e repreipnts four aouads, two of theiii ia 

• of ifoids ; « reprsseula four soundx ; t rept- 
'" *"" ■ of tbem io la^e eluses of wordf ; and « 
*. Nn<r, if w« add to these the loundt 
_, . I, mot ^ ringle vowel*; but by two put together, lurb 

M Arable a in nj ova. nnise, Uaae ; as in the word patil ; ta, w, 
ti, t, mu, mud M OB, we get, with the twenty ooimoiudIs ond 
■X vow^ k total <K 108 letters, uid by adding the conHHual 
ffinnlw U, «t, cA, it^ the total sniounU to 112, which Tepreseot 
SW dubiant mmmU i» the rnrioug worda of the language. 1 will 



ia twdiaii MBIM to the word hmi. Welt, -ne will Biippowbs 
know* the word to be pronouncpd htd. Peihnps in the ftsj nsit 
lis* Iw oomei to tlie same combination of lattt^rs, but with i b 
iutMd of A, knd, of eourse. he calU it bii, but ii oorrecleJ in- 
■tantly, " No, it ii h*ail." Then he ccmeB upon another word, 
l-i-a-d, but doea not knnw what to call it, whether Itrd <a >ii. 
Then he haa to b» told that it is Bounded Iftil in one aenae and M 
in another. He niuat sa; "s pound of Ui," but " I Ini you." 
Now ramove the i from the t(fd, and put m instead ; what niuil 
he eay — <mi t no, atnd. Nov put tl in place of m. aai it ia 
changed again to itid. Fill; an r at the conimen cement of on': 
now he baa two aoundB again for two difibrent worda^ — rtod, u a 
Terb in the preaent t*n~e, teaJ (red) in the post tenae. And ba 
muat cDtnmit ai! these to tnemory. Tbea take the letter 1 aa a 
final sound, and put m beJoro it— fii( ; prehi A— that ia regular ; 
now inatead of A put Ihr^lbrai f no, ihret. Now take anotbar 
termination, th, aa ia'deiilh, a word which ke knows Tery well ; 
remora d. and put wr—mth f no, ralk. Take away the vr, 
and put ir — bnelh t no, Anfi. Tbiia the pupil ia t(»Md back- 
ward and forward with almoet every word in the language. 
Take the termination li, uin^«t; put anraftorthai — Aratttf 
DO, ireil. M-t-t-r-d, heard (pron. itri) ; take away th« h, tal 1 
pnt A— ianf ; no, iMTiJ: Taka the word Amrt ; ramove the I, anl 1 

Eat d-^kBTif no; the Sootdi may aay, "I Aortfiueh a thiBg;" : 
ut wa Mj, " I htri Buoh a (bin%." I aelaat only a few a- 
lapluto ahow where the iifflwitt.^ li"*- "Si^ *« ■^oA.-nAi. I 
puttie wyirate hefim it, «n4 it\a~A>w(K*B»-*«rtk,v*^ 
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We will suppose the pupil now to meet with the com- 
on 0a in a word of two syllables, as in real. He then meets 
r/taim, and probably calls it ree-alm. It is the reproach of 
mguage that no man, however educated he may be, is able 
»nounce a single word of English on seeing it in a hook, if he 
)ver heard it pronounced. I have only to-day become acquain- 
ith the sound of the name of this gentleman (pointing to Mr 
i), whom I have known by correspondence tor some time. 
Id write his name, hut I could not speak it. I called him 
row-ad, just as we sound oa in Moab, the Troad, thinking it 
aristocratic to give him two syllables than one. I now 
that his name is Mr Crode. 

e converse of the statement which I have made as to reading 
ronunciation is true as to writing — namely, that no person can 
an English word, however well he knows the sound, if he 
lever seen it written. The truth is, we are, as to letters, 
and as to sounds, deaf. We see the letters with the out- 
eye, but we do not see anything with the inward eye cor- 
Qding to them. We hear the sounds of a word with the 
&rd ear, but we do not hear inwardly and associate the real 
I of the word with its representation. This one combina- 
or letter, ea, followed by a consonant in the same syllable, 
1 I have instanced, occurs in 140 of our monosyllahles. In 
many other words it occurs I cannot say. But the pro- 
bation of every one of these words, and of every other woTd 
3 language, has to he tixed in the memory before the child 
ead. That is one illustration of the fact that the letters of 
Iphabet represent 269 sounds, which is an average of three 
x:h letter. I have excluded all single anomalous words. 
I must take two minutes fur the spellmg question, although 
in minutes are up. The phase of the question I have pre- 
ly considered is the difficulty of reading. The difficulty of 
ng is not as three to one, but as seven to one. Thus, there 
I sound u in the familiar word beauty, — a word which we will 
)8e the child knows, and he wishes to spell it. Well, he has 
oose between seven modes of representation existing in other 
3 bearing the same sound of u. Of course, he will begin by 
g to spell it with the single letter m, as buty, ** No." In the 
place he may try beuty, '* No, you are wrong ; such spelling 
not pass.'* He knows the word dew, <* I think I have it 
bewty." " No, it won't do ; try again." Vietp may occur to 
so he tries bietoty, ** No ; try again ; don't give it up.'* A 
3f clothes suggests buiiy, ** No, wrong again." Then the 
er has to tell him ^-f-a-f/-^-y, beauty ; and that way of spel- 
;he word has to be fixed in the pupil's memory. Such is a 
familiar illustration of the difficulty, &nt oi \^MmTv^ V^'c^'^ 
1 18 of choosing between the different 6(VQ.T\d% 'w\i\ODL^'^\^\\«s^ 
mt in other words—and the next diffiitMW.^ ^ \<t«rbMi.^v^ 



tlie different repreMnlati-rtii 
- -. -.- ""^ *"* " required to be t;^ ■ 
png you the mafliemiticBl pim! 



Olbr TOrii of Oa nn mm Wuud that is required 
nwHi. Iwa eCBAiiiljr^rfsgyouthe maOiemil.™ ... 
It4*tta iMMl^ of reading is as 3 10 Uthili 



„ . _ ,-— 1« to which mast be etnplojei 

imiitamtaB^tnwr humid iOmtJpha.het; and tbst Uie difflcoltf 
arvalIlii(ilM7tolWtoaf«7>0UDdiatbelaneiiuQ. Inn 

£■■ At aaMW of I l*«l ! M atins<>ii3iil&, 6 vowek, nnd S6 ti- 
tkmtl IrtUn Mpniatal Iv Obmbinatiooa — total, 1 P ligtit, 
Dindtth* llldgHbr A*Hibund>i of the EnEliali lanmut 
-^4.a»«ti«rtwmb« I Wid^ a fraction. Now for the%pd- 
Tt._ ditldnd hm Burt b» the mesni^g, or erwwicu>;MM 






riraiaia qnotiMit 
SIM nd attantioB, 

lIrH.H.BiittMinNUha VM an Bugioeer, «nd faad for thirtr 



gnwri w i^ md tina ii of Bast 
wb«n ibrat to Mika » laag mm 



of (^Bllisg. 



naideration i 



ittoMbklMcjowiiejror Btudj-a Bubjeot. he m- 

hov Icog It woidd tdie. 
Mr Bottctflll ptOMAdad to thov that there was a wute of tjae 
In teuhing ohlldnn Uie namaa of the letters of the alphabet, and 
then in teaching then to spell and read. He eoalended thai it 
wu a miBtaka to teach the naines of ibe letters of the alphabet U 
first ; he would teach the ioum^ of the letters and leave the nsnxi 
for a subsequent stage. Mx EutterBU iiliietrated the abaurditj of 
teaching a child that t-a was too. Spelling was loere guess wiiri[, 
and the result vaa that very few pupila learned to read inteili- 
gently. He quMed Lord Brougham to the efloot that the painful 
Bpelling out of « passage in a hook or newspaper, and goessing at 
t^e meaning, vas of very little advantage lu the reader j for if i 
peraoQ did not eaailj and rapidly understand the ideas expressed, 
he would in moat cases give up reading in despair. He quoted 
from the leporta of the School Inspectors as to the tarity of ths 
power of accurate and pleasing reading. Sr Uorellsaid; "The 
main difficulty of reading Eogiiah iiri^efi from the inttmsic irregu. 
lerity of lie representation ol the Dnglieh language. A confusion 
of ideas Bel« in in tie mind of tlie child respecting the powers of 
the letters, which is Tory slowly and very painfully cleared up b» 
cbance, habit, or experieQcej and bt* capacity to know wwu jl 

Mr B.utterfiU confirmed, from his own experience, then itat*- 
menM aa to the rarity end diffloultf of intelligent reading. For 
many years be had piepeied «nnxwi«n */> ^su their ezomuiationi 
U the Board of Trade, etc., aul'^iBtai'VMi-^mSsKll-s uxma^^iiL 
to find tiiBt men of 26 and SO wota a<i\»"ii.3 AiMM«\B««6.\ifiiiSii. 
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' and correctly a simple paragraph from a newspaper. The 
^f primary education, which was chiefly owing to orthogra- 
bstacles, hindered working-men from passing on to higher 
8, nearly the whole of the time of children at school heing 
in attempting to learn to read. Teachers were not to blame 
is state of things, because they only followed their instruc- 
the Education Act requiring them to teach the alphabet first 
len words of one syllable ; the result being that very few 
) could read a book or newspaper intelligently at 13 years of 

9 Chairman : I will now call upon the Rev. Wells Whit- 

address the meeting. Mr Whitford is the author of one 

1 Trevelyan Prize Essays, and as he has been a chaplain at 
as, he will be able, no doubt, to give us valuable information 
;ard to the best mode of teaching Indian boys and girls to 
and read English. 

e £ev. R. Wells Whitford said he had felt an interest in this 
ion for fifty years. As a citizen of London he was proud 
he School Board had taken the initiative in this matter. He 
.Iso proud as a member of the University of Oxford to see 
ssor Sayce in the chair, and to know that the cause of Spel- 
Eleform had also received the full adhesion of Professor Max 
Br. Mr Whitford proceeded to say that his experience of the 
lalf of the subject under consideration— relating to practical 
ing — was not so great as his knowledge of the hindrance 
d by our absurd and difficult spelling in the way of missionary 
, and the acquisition of the English language by foreigners, 
e the obstacle placed by spelling in tlje way of primary edu- 
1 was the main reason for reform, the question of the exten- 
3f bur language was of almost equal importance. He desired 
ye the reproach removed that an Englishman could not with 
inty read what he saw in print, or spell a word correctly he 
I for the first time, excepting by chance. Now, it was uni- 
lly admitted by foreigners that the difficulty of learning our 
lage consisted almost entirely in the spelling. English was 
ay language to learn, and fittest to become the universal Ian- 
Qy if it were not for this one blot of spelling, which marred 
rhole. Without saying which system he thought best, he 
red that the worst system yet proposed would be better fitted 
aching children to read and pronounce our language correctly 
the present no-system. (Hear.) He was chaplain to the 
India Company for nearly ten years, and in the absence of 
enerable Robert Mofiatt he would speak of missionary work, 
b he regarded as the duty of every Englishman, in order to 
ird a higber civilisation. The civilisation of the world was 
B hands of the British nation, and ever^ 'Eiu^Asi^TCiVcs. V&5^ 
abroad was hound to do his utmost ^!o^w^'^ ^Cii^\.^\^^V 
7ur false and utterly absurd spelUng -waa^iift m»Wi.\i\si§a«M!» 



_____ _ _* otitwning nnii-enal carroncy. 

WM ^bmtfVpAen by ■ imrget noiiiVr of trmling mid IfWilf^ 

|l ■■ ttia IBJ odiei langii«p, and it would bfiwne til* am- 

-Mnal Mtiiani of MmmnniratioB il it po»se>««al ■ right modcot 
WlWhf To effvct thi*. tlie Tovdfi ", r. ■'. must leceiie the Cm- 
ttMta^ Mt the En|^i>!i. Knmd. Ht- bad writlen an «way on tb 
Nt^Ml, aad ■hould tmbHih it botb ie tLe lynnmon and Ute Mv 
type. Aflw a roaiplimcDtmr allusion to Mr Isaac Pitmin u OM 
oCtlM "dl&eri of pbonptic printirg," the speaker aaid tbit trim 
~ d ij»l«ni of fpelling inii5l be adxpled. He iLen give bii 
M* In ifachtQf; (be natircB of India to redd their ixm 
•(• ia Ilia phoitetic character*, in whiih he had printed Ot 
W of &e Church of England and ntber bdofcL By mnn 
■H ■■ laklKgeiil nynten of spelling:, he vas enabled to teach tie 
BtttftatOWad their lansoBfre in ihont a mimth. He Ibonght U 
WmldbaWtl^rtouKtbe word " rigns " or " marks " inprefemm 
tO")etMM," bewoM the laller »ord led to confiision frombeiBg 
Map'*'!*' ^ tteBn different ibiagg bj diffenmt penwns. He ehanld 
SIMtiDIMto>1o hi> ntmnat for the cause of Spelling Beform. and I 
anvMdj boped that the application for a national inqiiirr woald 
pfa lb* t«f(irm a fair Ktart. Ab In tbe difficulties, those to the 
tnie EngHdiniEn were 00I7 things to be snnnoiinted. There wu 
Boaadi thing SI an inipuesibilitT. Another great beneSt which 
Winld nralt from wirect Bpelbngirould be correct pronundatiHi. 
Of twenty •(wakera in that room no two Tcni?d pronounce erfTy 
word the rame. because there was no fixed standard of pronuntii- 
tion, nor could there be unlil we hnd flied marfca. 

The ChainDon vaa ^Jad tu see Sir Claries Reed aiaoiigEt tbea. 
Bir Charles Reed said be eanie to the Conference as an anditv. 
.Probably in the evening he might give the reanlta of his eipeii- 
ence, especially of two *i»ili to the United States, vhere ho saw 
the beneficial vorhing of a new method of teaching to read. Ha 
considered it a national dutf to fscililato the work of learning to 
read now that we had made education compuleory. 

Dr V. W. Bitkera said he had received a letter from Prof. Ua 
Miilter the previous evening, expressing regret that be woold not 
be able to attend the Conference He would rather have apokea 
on the amuaini; etymolo^cal objection-, but he underatood that 
several speakers were armed fbr that encounter: he would dierefbrs 
relate his personal experience. He was brought np in Holland, 
the only country in which Spelling Reform was a queation of th» 
past, for the Dutch bad refbrmed their spelling ninety-five yean 
ago. No reformed system of spelling would have any ancceM 
nnlesB it ware phonetic ; that is, the letters must be called by 
Uieir true sounds, and not alter the present absurd nuhion. A) 
in did not spell at, it Spett rightv ; be* yvi Uo. SfA-nrfc i^Tl hif, 
It gpaied hisMly. He co«\4 wA-e "■'?»''^'"'^''^,^^;™;':^^- 
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that he had learned to think. He admired the genius of the 
who could make but out of bee yew tea ; hut he wondered at 
tupidity of the teacher, ^s a scieiitific educatiouitst, not a 
•Imaster, he would prefer to hear from the teacher of his 
that the stupid thin^ could not learn to spell in the bee yew tea 
for he should say that something would come out of that 
He had been at seven dame schools in the town of 
)rdam, where these infant schools were tolerably well con- 
(d, but when his guardian came from abroad he could not 
iguish between the a and the o. As a child he spoke French, 
he learned Butch in a month, with twenty-eight lessons of 
lour each, and the only help he had was the phonetic nam- 
•f the letters. Some people were afraid that naming the let- 
phonetically would do away with the historical character of 
inguage. These objectors could be readily answered. Why 
the word limb written with a. b? Was there anything his- 
il in it ? Why must the word chestnut have a Hn the Uiiddle 
? If we left out the t our children would never know there 
a nut growing on the cheat. And if we left out the g in 
yn the whole historical character of the English language 
d be destroyed. Dutch children learned to read thoroughly 
year by means of the reformed alphabet, though the spelling 
utch was not entirely phonetic. 

answer to a question, Mr Isaac Pitman said that in his cal- 
ion he counted each combination of letters, such us ea, as one. 
r Hale said the public were entitled to something like a 
ite statement of what the Spelling Eefurm aimed at. It seemed 
im that they wanted to sweep away the old system, alphabet 
ill. That would be a Herculean task — a quarter of a century's 
L. But this was an age of new departures, and if we were in 
: we ought certainly to make amends for lost time, if possible, 
as an immense object to taikle. 

r £. Jones, in reply, reminded Mr Hale of the chairman*s 
ling statement — that they had not met to discuss schemes, 
re were numbers of schemes, from the slightest deviation 
I the present spelling to a complete revolution, and Mr Hale 
Id have the choice of any gradient up to the perfect ideal of 
nlle Bell. It was not for the Conference to lay down any 
as to what should be done ; that would be the work of the 
al Commission, if it should be appointed, 
he Chairman : So far as the discussion upon this topic has 
), it may be summed up in this way — Mr Pitman has viewed 
matter from the deductive side, and ehown how difficult it is 
1 child by the present system of spelling to learn to read 
;lish ; in fact, that an immense amount of time is consumed 
wasted in the process. Moreover, I think \ie W& ^«a ^^'^trb. 
if we still adhere to the present mode ol fipeWm^ '^Ty^Yj^^*'^ 
be neoesBory to teach our children by YieuxXVoHf n'fe^l vjS'St^ 
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thA dtdiMtiv* adi liM Wm fllMtmttd €B 1h* iniHtm 

•ubteqiMit wpmikma, who lune dwwB ftga tanm^mb^ Mii 

homb and aMad, bov Hm evil nnilta Mr Fitawa * "^ 

na ly do fidkw 190a tha j u a mt mtan. I tknik, 

that the genenl taatduAm eooialDVsr tiia apeaken 

htcf haaid wooldUbait anbodiad ia Um flnt naolatiai til 

aabmitted to tha poUia maetnig to ba hald lldi 

sanely : — 
"Slnft M ftelMMrtk of tin* »•« feand MMfanr to 
T Behook to Nad tad inite tk« 



ood c owc b t M k wktrttmMM fa > awot ■h o wml i to 

BptiliBg^ttiiiodi 
that MMDM «<«af»7kMldbo 



the priimt modo cT 8ptiliB«^ it 




fhoofiL'' 

The Chainnan : I will now call upon Dr Moniig whoaaL 
heeome fioniliar to arary atndant of thoKnglkih langnan^taiihj 
tiodnoe the second tope for diacoanoB — ''StyBMlocyaadflMflHp 
What it etymology r Bpurioiia etymology.' vialanaa doaa m\ 
etymology by nreaent apelling. Spelling of Bhabapwa^ MflJifc 
Spenter, and otnen ; why waa it altevadf " 

Dr Bichard If orris said that philologista ware ai^poaadta^ 
nore altogether difficidties in taslchiiig xaadhDi& and to tbhik aalv 
of themselTes as if word-roota were inventad &r their vaa^ wkSm 
roots were said to flourish most in bairen ground. Ha didiot 
think that any true philologist would heaitate to preler a syilat 
which would enable reading to be learned in leaa time. Xt tea 
time he was a great advocate for preserving the " historic spel* 
ling." He had now quite left that ground, and went with thoss 
who advocated a change of spelling. Dr Morris related an anee- 
dote of a Swede, who, when writing of English eecentricities of 
spelling, said, ** The English are said to pronounce colonel as ibf- 
nel, but I don't believe it." He did not think that anything could 
be more clumsily contrived than English orthography. Scientifie 
etymology was a study which would have to be patiently investi- 
gated by those who cared about it, and it was absurd to expect to 
nnd etymological roots in the spelling of the common words df 
the language. 

Dr Morris instanced many examples of deceptive etymologifli 

based upon bsd spelling, most of which will be found in Ids 

evening inaugural address. I 

^ The £ev. Castle Cleary said that when eminent etymologists 

like Dr Morris and Professor Max Milller (who was a tower of 

strength) preferred phonetie to historic spelling, lesser men mig^t 

well keep silent. For himself, he might say that the movement 

for Spelling Beform came to him like a sunbeam at tiie presenft 

time, when he had just concYuded. v^ \o\i% ^^mtqa of investigation 

ID abatrsuit language. PTo{esdoTia\ ^^^aVc^o^^x^ ^^\i^!^ii!L^«:^^\i^ 

«W« topuivue the& favorite atudy m>aooV%\ \5^«aNt\s^ ^^ss^V«^ 
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. Mi get rid of tbe prMent troublesooie, complicated, and useless 
MluDg P The spMker attempted to illustrate, b^ a diagram, some 

, St the results of nis inquiry into the inner meaning and power of 
Ingoage. He intended to publish his system by which he en- 
fc awwe d to make the meaning of words almost intelligible to the 
•gre. It was not necessary to preserve our traditional spelling, 
leeAuae the meanings of words were entirely independent of the 
mode of their presentment to the eye. Every language had the 
mue meanings under different sounds. 

His book, to be called " The Visible Origin of Language/' 
"Would amply justify any action that might be taken upon the 
■abject of Spelling Seform, even down to pure phonetics. 

In reply to a question, Mr Cleary said he could not name the 
pnbUsher at present. 

Hr Tito Pagliardini gave some examples of the etymological 
ORors and misleadings of so-called *' historical " spelling. There 
VBS scarcely a word in which there was not some useless letter 
tibat was not sounded, and that was generally declared to be the 
etymological letter. Take the word phi/sie, in which the ph were 
•apposed to indicate its Greek origin. He denied it, for in Greek 
the first sound was indicated by a single letter and not by ph. 
The y did not prove its Greek origin ; and the final e was k (TcappaJ 
m Greek. He instanced the Italian language in proof of tbe ad- 
Tontages of phonetic spelling. The Italian people had always 
been phoneticians, for they insisted upon writing* phonetically, 
and Ithereby showed their good sense. The consequence was that 
he could read Tasso and Dante in the very pronunciation of those 
poets. This could not be done with Chaucer and Spenser. En- 
glish traditional spelling often represented onl^ printers* errors, 
or the conceits of dictionary-makers ; and he instanced the b in 
humhf the g in sovereign, and the u in parlour and neighbour. The 
people who stuck so tenaciously to the u in honour and favour 
Imew nothing about its origin or meaning ; they did not even go 
by the dead fact, which was what governed most narrow-minded 
people. There were about 400 or 500 words that ought to end in 
e»r, and only about forty in which the etymological u was insisted 
apon by the public examiners. Who would dare write tutour, em* 
perouTf and doetour with an.' These words might be supposed to 
eome from Latin, though they came through French. To be con- 
sistent, we must omit the u trom favor, honor, and color, or insert 
it in 400 other words. There was hardly a word that might not 
be pulled to pieces by the critical etymologist. Bad spelling was 
injurious like everything else false and misleading. What we ought 
to have is truth in spelling — a photograph of the spoken language. 
When a person went to a photographer he did not expect to have a 
pug-nose substituted forhia aqwline, or a foreViead ^c\^\Qr« M^^ 

sitter had an expanded brow; nor would it sat\ftW tim-icpt ^^ 

obotograpber to aay, " Thie ie your conveTAiOTi«l \ai»>afc^r ^.^* 



mat wnatever sysiem oi pooneuc speiimg w< 
be a gain to philology. The true philologist 
the comparison of languages from a truthful 
from a system of false spelling. After Italy, 
nation to produce a work in comparative p 
spelling, the speaker concluded, did not interi 
and tlie true philologist despised bad spelling. 

A gentleman instanced the word *' acorn*' a 
wrong spelling actually obscured the right et] 
spelling the word with an o people thought it 
of oak and corn ; but it had nothing to do wit! 
was simply the Gothic akrarij which meant a : 

Mr Ball thought that such writers as Bean 
who had followed in his wake, had done much 
pearance of the historical difficulty. Dean Tr 
take of ascribing the beauty of words to their 
to their sound. We should not lose the b 
" home," for example, if it were phonetically e 
a phonetic dross would be just as dear to us. 
Dean 'i'rcnch*s error of supposing that spelling 
way would destroy their beauty, poetry, and lifi 
that the sound of the word and toe idea attach' 
mode in which it was spelled, was the essentia 

A gentleman said he wished to ask Mr 1 
A number of words had been mentioned contain 
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jtoelliiig would alter and correct the pronunciation of many words. 

..^le words he gave containing ea, now sounded with ee^ were for- 

*tairly pronounced with at, as they are still in Ireland and hy the 

r lower classes in England. In the large number of words in 
wbich ea is sounded wiort, as " bread,'* " dead,*' " stead," etc., 
ftft would retain the short sound, and the look of the word would 
aot be much changed ; there would be merely a useless letter thrown 

'lint. Everybody could read brid, ded, without the a. Another 
•itij — ^not now — he would advocate the restoration of the ancient 
tfi m eveiT word spelled with ea where it was sounded long, saying 
•■ pratch and "pratcher,** not " preeeh " and " preecher." But 
ke did not mean to change his pronunciation just now. 

Mr "W. Storr hoped the Conference would give no encourage- 
ment to the suggestion that any changes of accepted pronunciations 
were involved in the reform advocated ; indeed, any such changes 
would land us in difficulties as great as those they would obviate. 
But the suggestion, coupled with a question that had been asked, 
showed the disirability of defining the obj'ects aimed at. The first 
was the elimination oi useless letters, which was supported by the 
liighest philological authorities ; the next was the representation of 
■ounds by signs — letters or combinations of letters — which did not 
lenreeent any other sounds. 

Mr E. Jones said that as Honorary Secretary of the Conference, 
ke had received a great many applications for permission to pre- 

'sent schemes to the Conference; the Committee had therefore 
obtained the permission of the Society of Arts to have the use of 
the room to-morrow to discuss schemes, as suggested by Mr Storr 

. end Mr Hale, supposing it should be the general desire. 

The Chairman took a show of hands, and it was agreed to hold 
another meeting on the following day at 11 o'clock. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said, So far as he could see, the 
upe^ot of the second topic was this— the advocates of the present 
system of spelling can get no help or support from the scientific 
philologists. In the first place, our present spelling does not help 
A man to discover the etymology of words to any great extent ; in 
tamtf the number of cases in which it suggests etymology are 
oounterbalanced by the number of cases in which it suggests the 
wrong etymology. In the second place, the object of a system of 
writing of any kind is not to be an etymological dictionary. If 
we are to turn a system of writing into a repertory of etymologies 
we shall find no end to the process. Henne I think that so far as 
the discussion has gone it would show that the second resolution 
which is to be proposed to-night practically embodies the general 
opinion of the speakers. 

Br Gladstone, on being called upon to introduce the third topic^ 
— " Means of Introducing an Amended System oi ^^Wiw^. ^^-s- 
aliment sanction indispensable. Would it \>q Tiec^&^«t.T^ \jci ^eiA ^^ 

present generation to school again ? "Would ex\a\.m^'^SkJat«cvs»'^'' 



Beform would destroy etymology. It was as a phil< 
first took up the question, because he was a philologi 
he was an educationist ; but seeing the importanc 
Keform, he desired to see carried into actual practici 
long believed to be true in theory. 

Amongst the unintelligent objectors were those 
would be necessary to send the present generation tc 
In one notable place it was said that the present ge 
go to school again to learn their ^' grammars " afres] 
entire mistake to suppose that it would be difficult f 
generation to learn any particular scheme of Spe 
which might be adopted. We might divide the co 
three classes — the clever fellows, the common-place ii 
the stupid ones. Now he would engage that the so 
i'itman, Mr Ellis, Mr Jones, Mr Butterfill, or an^ 
not trouble the clever fellows ; for they would be' 
anything straight o£f without instruction. As for the c 
people, a lesson of about an hour would enable them 
new scheme of reading. The stupid ones would requ 
one lesson to get it into their brains, for thev would 
that the sounds of words were not necessarily associ; 
particular forms of letters. Perhaps half-a-dozen ho 
would be enough for such persons. As an illu8trati< 
of reading phonetic printing, Dr Gladstone mentionec 

of hiR mad fbfl firat f brpA linAfl nf Mr Pit mftn's Tibnm 
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"therefore only a tonic encouraging us to put forth all our powers. 
As to the particular way of making the change, there mi^ht bo 
different opinions among them ; but they were all agreed m the 
desirability of asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry. There was a double reason for making this reque»^t ; 
flrrt of all, it was certain that the Government would have to play 
an important part in the question. The Government could assume 
tlnee different attitudes toward the question ; it might discourage 
'and actually prohibit any change ; or it might sanction, or simply 
iavor, the change. At the present time the Government was dis- 
couraging and actually prohibiting change in a great many cases. 
In our elementary schools, in which six-sevenths of the children 
are educated, the children were compelled to spell — he would not 
say according to any standard, because there was no standard of 
IBngKsh spelling, but they were required to spell according to what 
the Inspector of that district considered to bo the right way of 
'spelling. (Hear.) [f the Inspector thought that ** honour " should 
be spelled with m, he would pluck a child who spelled it *' honor." 
Through the action of Her Majesty's Inspectors it was necessary 
to grind these children in spelling even in the lower standards ; 
and unless they passed tolerably in spelling in these lower stan- 
dards they never had a chance of rising into the higher depart- 
ments of the school. Then in the Civil Service examinations more 
candidates are plucked for bad spelling than for all other things 
pnt together. What a strange anomaly! Many young men who 
would make excellent servants of the State were rejected because 
they could not pass the spelling ordeal. It was difficult to say 
■what the ordinary spelling was. If a Civil Service candidate ven- 
tured to spell according to Johnson's Dictionary he would certainly 
be plucked ; so he would if he did not repeat the etymological 
blunders that Johnson made, such as putting an a in ** island," 
the y in " sovereign," etc. Dr Gladstone insisted upon the impor- 
tance of the Government allowing freedom of action in this matter, 
or better still, do as the Dutch Government did : favor a change 
of spelling so as to bring it into accordance with reason and con- 
venience. A Royal Commission would have a certain power and 
authority in the selection or recommendation of the best scheme. 
We all had our notions about spelling and pronunciation, and he 
anticipated that the adjourned Conference for the discussion of 
schemes would be an interesting one ; but we did not want a civil 
'war upon the matter. We had a great enemy to fight, and must 
not get to fighting amongst ourselves. We cannot settle it amongst 
ourselves ; but if the Government choose to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, and bring together a great number of educationists and 
'philologists, who would collect and digest information, and speak 
'with anlhority upon the matter, — ^then there "vete %\a.\fc«w\«^ o^ 
their side aucb aa Robert Lowe, whose admiTe^Ae \tl\«t \i3i.\ \«k^ 
*raid, and there was another statesman whoMnanie'hA VJ^^ <o^:A^^^M«^'^ 
Of*. 2* 



bore, who had also expressed his opinion as to the utter absnrdi^ 
and perplexity of the present English spelling, and the obstacle it 
placed in the way of foreigners who desired to learn our language ; 
— these and other men in high places would give the matter their 
attention. He was astonished to see how the question of BpeUing 
Eeform had adyanced of late, and he felt sure that we shouUhaTS 
the co-operation of the great majority of educated persons, who 
must be invited to use the amended spelling ; and then it would 
not be long before the public would go with us, and then we should 
carry the point. 

The Chairman : — I hope Alexander John Ellia, our great aa- 
thority on phonology, will give us his opinion on the subject. 

Mr A. J. Ellis said that at that late hour of the afternoon he 
intended to keep strictly within his ten minutes of time. The 
question they had especially to consider was — the means of intro- 
ducing the amended system of spelling. Of the other points brought 
forward in the agenda it was necessary to say very little, because 
everything turned upon the means of introducing the amended 
system. They would recollect that Mrs Glasse in her celebrated 
receipt for cooking a hare, recommended that they should ^rst 
catch it. Now we want first to catch the amended system of 
spelling. There were a great many hares running wild in that 
respect, and we wanted to set a good pack of hounds to work to 
pull down the right hare ; and that pack of hounds, if he might 
be allowed to use such a disparaging simile, was a Boyal Com- 
mission which would thoroughly investigate the different systems, 
and determine whether any one of them was practical, and then 
carry out the wish of those who wanted an amended system of 
spelling. Their wishes were these — that the amended system 
should make it very much easier to leam to read ; secondly, that 
it should make it very much easier to leam to write ; and thirdly, 
that it should teach everybody who sees a word and has learnt to 
read, how to pronounce it. On the previous day he went to a very 
good school in which he was delighted to see so much done by 
McCulloch*s reading- books to teach reading in a comparatively 
short time according to the present orthography ; but the pronun- 
ciation was detestable. He had never been in such an atmosphere 
of Cockney pronunciation before. It was in the north of London. 
The mispronunciation spread to some of the teachers. There were 
certain subsidiary things that we also wished. We wish to pre- 
serve the utility of our present libraries. He had been working 
at Spelling Keform a quarter of a century, and so had Mr Pitman. 
He (Mr Ellis) was so conservative that he would not altera single 
letter, and he would allow the two or three dilBferent ways of spel- 
ling which existed amongst different writers and printing-offices. 
Se would not hammer out the dou\A^ I ixv. " tc^M^ller,** or the u in 
"honour,'* which was tUe wxoii^ \feV\.«t \,o VwoxsvKt wx. Tv^ 
present spelling must exist ui^ou i\s Q^^ m«t\NA^ «sA\^^ vssJst^ >^'m^ 
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he woald put it to would be to read from it, not to write in it. 
The amended spelling we require is a system which all those who 
0Wi read in the present spelling should be able to read at sight ; 
and it should teach all who could read at present to pronounce the 
vords of the English language according to the received pronun- 
ciation. 

For the last three years he had been making careful inquiries 
is to what is the pronunciation all over the country, and he had 
come to the conclusion that if there was a mispronunciation of 
English anywhere it was that which he was now using. But that 
mispronunciation was a conventional system altogether; it had 
grown up entirely by artificial means, and it would have to be 
propagated by artificial means, and, being an entirely artificial 
changeling, there was a possibility of preserving it by artificial 
means. It would he a great blessing if we could get everyone to 
speak alike, because it was the living language and not the dead 
letter that we cared about. This led him to the way in which it 
should be introduced. It should necessarily be introduced, of 
course, in teaching to read in schools ; and, in order to be intro- 
duced in schools, it was necessary, as bad been pointed out by 
Br Gladstone, to have Government sanction. Why ? Because it 
was the Government which paid the capitation fees, and the 
schoolmaster would not teach anything that did not bring in those 
fees. That was the reason why we must have Government 
assistance. But how could we go to Government with our pack 
of hares, and say, '* You must have this or that system ; you must 
adopt the plan of Mr Pitman, or Ellis, or Jones, or Mr Thingumy ? " 
That would be of no use. Government would say, " Wo must 
have a competent tribunal, which would present a system fit for 
us to enforce in schools." That was the reason why the conveners 
of tiie Conference had deprecated the introduction of any particular 
system. It was the principle of having an amended orthography 
which we wanted to enforce and to induce Government to take 
up and thoroughly investigate in the only legitimate way — by a 
Koyal Commission. That Hoyal Commission would, of course, 
not only say whether they would have a new system or not, but 
they would also be able to advise the Government that that system 
should be one for which schoolmasters should receive capitation 
fees, and in which Civil Service Examiners should allow students 
to pass. 

Then came another question as to spelling. In the Spelling 
Bees it was absolutely necessary, not to say that they spelled right, 
but that they spelled according to a particular dictionary ; and 
generally Nuttall's dictionary was used, perhaps for the reason 
tiiat it was the cheapest rubbish they could buy. It was necessary 
that another plan should be adopted. Whatever the system of 
Bpelling introduced, and in whatever directioii«ll€i«X\QrK\.\j(^^'$A&^ 
it must be in the direction of showing ihQ '^iQU>rDL<i:>\ai^^^&« KS^^ 



and tho examination of a vaster number of details 
and that was supposed to be taught by spelling wo 
Therefore the thing that had to bo settled was— 
lion should we make use of ? Yesterday afternc 
the sentence, " The whale is a great tiah,'* for - 
ought to be whipped, because the whale was i 
was pronounced thus : " The idle is a ffrite fis 
haye to decide on many points of pronunciation, 
to say wale or whale, tcich or which, weal or whi 
would be absolutely necessary, in order to carr^ 
system to the full, to recommend not only a sy' 
but a pronouncing dictionary, with lists of word 
new spelling, so that people might know the spe 
pass — that is to say, the spelling we would allc 
value with the old spelling, whicn was, in fact, a 
for it was not a hundred years old. He had s] 
years in examining the changes of English spell 
ciation, and he affirmed distinctly that it was diffc 
cer's or Spenser's or Shakspere's : for we had m 
Spenser made an absurd attempt to imitate the 
wrote a language which was an invention. We 
8pere*s spelling ; we have only his own name, w 
one way [as above] and we in another [Shakesp 
spelling but pronunciation has altered from Shak 
even from the seventeenth and- eighteenth centu 
must settle not only the system of spelling, but tl 
nunciation ; and when we have settled the last ir 
the spelling, which must have a decided phonet 
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•t yentured upon varying pronunciations ; tbey kept to one 
g, although there were very peculiar rules for altering the 
iciation of letters in conjoined words. Phonetic spelling 
>t thoroughly developed in the Dutch language. How far 
lould be carried was another question ; but we can do 
g without a Hoyal Commission. Bishop Temple said the 
tiing to do was for educated people to set to work and say, 
will have this spelling." He (Mr Ellis) believed that no 
icated people would agree upon the same system of spelling, 
his life he never met with two persons who pronounced all 
ords of the language which they had in common in the 
A'ay ; and they would not write them in the same way. A 
in the ** Penny Cyclopaedia " said it was absurd to suppose 
lyone consulted a dictionary ; people spelled as it appeared to 
dght. But, as Mr Sayce had pointed out in a letter to the 
my, an author*s way of spelling did not appear in his books,, 
le custom of the printing office. He (Mr Ellis) had had. 
printed at some of the greatest printing-offices, and it was 
3 a trouble to get his spellings adopted. Spottiswoodea 
lotice that they did not follow either the author's orthogra- 
bis punctuation, unless ordered to do so. Printers not only 
he author the trouble of correcting their mistakes, bg.t they 
him pay for it. All this would be remedied as soon as there 
rovernment authority for spelling and pronunciation. A 
r recnntly showed him as his authority a dictionary which 
*' trade " mixture of Walker and Webster, and was not 
the paper it was printed upon ; and yet upon such author- 
ey founded their system. But it was necessary for the 
r to have a system of spelling ; it was impossible to pick 
)es quickly when spelling was unsettled. As soon as Gov- 
nt gave authority for an amended system of spelling to be 
in schools and in Civil Service examinations, the printers 
follow suit. 

I Rev. John Curwen (of Tonic 8ol-Fa reputation) said he 
3ught this battle for the sake of Sunday-school children 
•nine years ago, and he knew the difficulty of it. He was 
ised to see children trying to learn to spell. He wanted 
to learn to read as soon as possible. The plan he adopted 
> throw away spelling altogether, and to teach the children 
les. This was a rough-and-ready way, but it accomplished 
sired end. The plan had since been adopted in many places, 
then he had, through studying the plan of Miss Glover, been 
ed in introducing a new way of writing musical sounds, 
id tried to teach people to sing in the simplest way by a 
ray of writing music. He met with exactly the same ob- 
is that were raised against the present movement. ThdtQ 
otbin^ so dreadful to some people aa an 8\\.^tq.\a.^T!lVc\.^^^ 
' writing a thing dowju Now, t\ie gceaX "i^^assX. mmM«^^\ ^ 
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poasihle. One of Ibe great principlpa of tbe art of tMching wet, 
that directly you h»ve planted an ides in the mind of a child 
niusl gire it a name and a rign. We must, therefore, ha 
notation. Ho felt Biire that the only plan of introducing thii 
reform would he hy teaching pronunciation to the little chiHten. 
We muit have speaking clasiea before ve have reading clnwea. 
Even with tbe present awkward spelling he hod obaerTeil that the 
children who bad the best ears for sound learned tn rend the bm, 
and this would be particularly the caao with phonetic spelling. 
If the Goiemment would allow phonetie apelling to be adoplHl 
at far Bi the flnt and second Blandards, tben be eonld promiia 
that ID the third and fourth standard!, the children would be better 

Xllera on the old plan than they were at present. Tliay would 
> have the adsontage of having been taught to pronounce ' " 
Time would be gained, not lost, by beginning with pbonelioi.,. 
ing. We must not attempt to upset the old aysteni for a moment. 
He was glarl to hear Mr F-iiia aay wa could not do it. Wa could 
not cancel the stores of knowledge in existing books. It was 
impossible to upset the old arstem. The two methods mnat mota 
together; they must he concurrent. Let the new method be ai 
■imple IS possible ; do not trouble about its being like the old 
method. Let it be as true in sounds as you can make it. Teach 
first the true thing, and when tbe true thing ia taught any Kct 
of signs would be easily mustered. 

Dr Morris hnvine taken the vacated ohair, 

Mr Councillor WooUer, of Darlington, said the Conference wu 
Tcry much indebted to Professor Sayce for presiding, and he bad 
great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to him for his services. 
Mr Wooller thought they had made progress with the question. 
Now that edui-ation was cnmjulsory. it was imperative to remoie 
obstacles from the path of knowledge, and not expect children to 
make bricks without atraw. 

Colonel Clinton seconded tbe resolution, and it waa carried by 
•colamition. 
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\ REPORT OF A PUBLIC MEETING 

ON . 

S SPELLING REFORM, 

;: Meld at the Society/ of Arts, Adelphi^ London^ on Tuesday 

evening, 29th of May, 1877. 

.'■ The Key. Dr K. Morris presided, and delivered the following 
i •ddress: — 

f We meet together this evening to take into consideration the 

3 euettion of the adyisahility and necessity of making some changes 

^ m oar English spelling so as to get rid of the numerous inconsis- 

p teneies and anomalies and consequent difficulties to those who 

liA^e to make use of our orthographical system. We meet together 

not only as educationists or philologists, haying a direct personal 

.. interest in the question, hut also, with respect to the act of he- 

- neyolence to the young of our species that this question mainly 

eontemplatcs, as philanthropists. 

At this meeting we want, if possihle, to do something— however 
little — to remove the prejudice, altogether unreasonable, that exists 
in the minds of many against any change of orthography, and es- 
pecially against any consistent alphabetic spelling based on pho- 
netic principles. 

Those engaged in the work of teaching know full well that the 
question of Spelling Reform has an important bearing upon the 
education of the young. Reading is the beginning of a long course 
of mental training ; it is the first great step a child takes after an 
tcquaintance (partial though it be) with its mother tongue, towards 
the farther acquisition of knowledge. This first step, one would 
•' naturally think, should be made comparatively easy ; no unneces- 
sary obstacles ought to be allowed to lie in and obstruct the way. 
The path should be rendered as smooth and as agreeable as possible, 
and not unnecessarily laborious and painful. But by reason of 
the numerous anomalies, defects, and irregularities of representing 
the spoken language, learning to read is anything but an easy and 
pleasant task ; it is surrounded on all sides with difficulties and 
stumbling blocks. Adults who by some good fortune or other 
have become proficients in the subject and have managed to master 
the intricacies of our orthography and have become what is rarely 
found, good spellers, no longer have a true appreciation of the ob- 
stacles they have surmounted. All the severity of thft "^t^-hywi^ 
toU is forgotten and they feel little ot no ^iom^^awya. iojt K*tA 
young Jeamen who are dally undergoing \ix« icvA%«t'^ «kA -^^"axv- 



mental discipline to allow it to be tampere<l with"© 
by the bands of spelling reformers. The very com 
orthography, with all its puzzling irregularities a 
caprices, ren'lered it, he thought, a most importanl 
factor in training the mind of the young, and shouh 
retained in spite of all opposition to the contrary. 

Those who take this view of the subject, and they 
lose sight of the fact that discipline is only a meai 
and where no end is gained the so-called training is 
inary. This objection to a reformation in spelling 
had more force were the whole business of school-] 
only in learning to read and to master an absurd sysl 
■ymbols. It might have had greater weight a centi 
every school-boy was not expected to passess so mi 
formation as at present. Now, many subjects are ch 
in the curriculum of school work : languages,^ ancien 
literature, mathematics, natural science— all these a 
a share of onr scholars' time and attention. Our ] 
then so much to learn, they ought not to be needh 
at the very threshold of instruction and knowledge 
and antiquated spelling. 

If a child be taught to read well it has acquired a 
Btrument for gaining information, and of gathering f 
stores of learning from the labors of the past as we] 
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s show that the bulk of the children educated in elementary 
3 with State aid, in whose behalf three and a-half millions 
pended yearly, leave school without being able to spell ac- 
ly or read with intelligence. 

Inspector writes : ** I seldom hear pleasing reading. In 
cases the fact that the child is not thinking of what it reads, 

how the next hard word is to be pronounced, deprives the 
g of all naturalness." 

9 deficiency cannot be owing to the teachers of our elemen- 
L-hools, who as we have seen are well trained for their work ; 
ey fail (if they can be said to fail in doing what is well nigh 
5ible under the circumstances) because they are provided 
a bad instrument to work with, and the failure is wholly 
J use Lord Lytton's words, to the " lying, round-about, puz- 
aded delusion in our accursed system of spelling." 
as been said that we love our alphabet and cling so tena- 
y to it because it is so thoroughly English. Never mind its 
c, inconsistent, and imperfect character, never mind its in- 
' to meet the needs which first gave rise to it. It is our own 
:e of all its manifold imperfections. If we alter it we shall 
English look like some foreign tongue. It will have an out- 
fa and ugly look. There are some people, indeed, foolish 
h to claim a divine origin for the alphabet ; they have no 
hat alphabets have been the outcome of the necessities and 
gence of man ; rude enough in their first stage — mere pic- 
rriting, of which wo have abundant truces in the hierogly- 
of the ancient Egyptians and in the present ideographs of 
liinese, which has 3,000 characters to represent 500 syllabic 
s. There are m this language 1,100 ways of writing one 

(e). In this tongue orthographic differences are absolutely 
5ary —but we do not see why English should try to imitate 
ver>ity of Chinese orthography. t 

i old Egyptians and Assyrians made a great advance upon 
lumsy contrivance for representing spoken sounds, and de- 
a syllabic alphabet from which tlie Phoenicians and other 
ic tribes have worked out a purely alphabetic and phonetic 
n, which was adopted by the Greeks and Romans, to whom 
e indebted for our symbols. When the Roman alphabet was 
ed by our forefathers it was no doubt a phonetic alphabet, 
iifficed to represent with some few additions all the element- 
)unds of the language. 

a very early period, however, our orthography got into dis- 
from various causes, such as differences of dialect, etc. The 
an Conquest introduced a great element of discord, not at 
isened by the sudden growth of dialects, each of which had 
n system of spelling. 

re, indeed, arose in the twelfth century atfttoxxcvet Vsio\x\fc^ 
Tduce a uniform system of orthiOgrapViy. l«S\A3Aft\ft^^ 



author of the Ormulum, whose work is a mine of philological 
M'eulth, because he was a Spelling Reformer, and had adopwd a 
consistent representation of the sounds made use of in his own 
dialect. 

The Norman Con<juest introduced a large number of new words 
into English, and with this increase of vocabulary some few nev 
sounds were brought into the language, but no attempt was made 
to represent them by new characters and fitting symbols. 

I f we had kept the French orthography for French words, thinjrs 
would not have been so bad as they are, but we most absurdly 
altered pure English words, as if out of compliment to French 
orthography. 

Haraugw is of French origin, but tongue is native English, and 
has no more claim to a u than luvg or tongs. 

An American writer observes : ** Caxton's printers were Dutch- 
men, and we are nov^ suffering the consequence. "We have two 
words spelt with tlie Dutch eo {canoe and 8?ioe) neither received 
from Dutch ; but this perhaps enhances the compliment." 

At a later period we had a large influx of foreign words from 
Latin, Greek, Modem French, etc., which tended, with other in- 
fluences, to load our writing with anomalous spellings, from which 
we have tried at various times to free ourselves, but in vain * and 
we still endure the thrablnm, and we cling to this false and absurd 
system, and will not chant^e our written signs though they violate 

the very purpose for which they were originally devised naraelv, 

to represent the spck* n scunds of the language. ** Our alphabet 
violates tlie true relation of written to spoken language.** 

Professor iSawyer says : '* The alphabet might be creditable to 
Shem, but it docs not answer our purposes, and it is a disgrace to 
civilization to continue our patronage of it. It is the gift of bar- 
barism to civilisation, and in adapting it to our wants we have 
madt; it tenfold more barl>arous than before." 

The numerous inconsistencies in our use of the letters of the 
alphabet make our orthojzraphy a lying spirit to deceive those who 
use it ; and we seem willing to listen to its voice. One object of 
education is to train the observing powers of a child, and to teach 
it to reason from the facts that come within the range of its ex- 
perience. Our alphabet, with all its glorious uncertainties, only 
tends to mislead and deceive the observing powers. From the 
written symbol the child ought to be able to deduce the proper 
sound ; but when one symbol rei)resents three or four sounds, and 
the same sound is represented by from five to twelve or even 
more ditferent symbols, how is a child to get any help towards 
the sound from observing the symbol? It is said that only fifty 
words in English are written as they are pronounced, [are pro- 
nounced in accordance with the names of their letters,] so that 
the eye is the organ used (as in Chinese) in learning to read. 

An American writer caVcuWtftfttbisA. \lie sound ah in shall^ which 
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occurs in 3,447 words, is represented in twenty-two different ways. 
** A simple symbol to denote this sound in English is extremely 
desirable. Its use would save in the aggregate a vast amount of 
mechanical labor in writing ; it would simplify orthography ; it 
would tend to unify pronunciation ; it would diminish the labor 
of both teachers and pupils, and at the same time increase know- 
ledge ; it would reduce the cost of printing at least one percent, 
saying the cost of one volume in every hundred, and the cost of 
one entire edition of a daily paper in every one hundred days." 

The digraphs are a great source of difficulty, though they were 
devised to help the simple letters. They are employed without 
rule or reason : meatf breaks bread ; do, doe, does, dough, doughty, (^) 
In fact, we have tried to accomplish an impossibility by endeavor- 
ing to write forty-three sounds [38] with twenty -three letters. 
All this difficulty might be got over by an enlarged alphabet — by 
having one symbol for one sound, and by giving one sound only 
to each symbol. But this involves some alterations in the exist- 
ing system, and the advocates of the present spelling say that any 
change would not enable us, as now, to distinguish homonyms 
(words having the same sounds) by different spellings. We should 
not be able to discriminate, as now, between to, too, itco ; rite, 
ioright, right. One rather witty person observed in' a scholastio 
paper, that forefathers would not be distinguished from four fa* 
ihers (no doubt the proposer of the riddle. Where is mention made 
in the Bible of five sleeping in one bed ?) (*) Though Ijomonyms 
have different origins, it is by no means necessary to discriminate 
them in writing ; in the spoken language we make no distinction, 
and the sense guides us, and rendeis orthographic distinction un- 
necessary. Nor does our language by any means always distin- 
guish them. Thus we have two cleaves, two bears, three founds, 
three meats (meat, meet, metej, six sounds (to fathom, healthy, a 
tone, a strait of the sea, a probe, a cuttle-fish), and box has 
eight meanings. Prof. Whitney says : *' Of how infinitesimal value 
then is the Chinese principle as introduced into English usage ! 
We may blot out every vestige of it from our vocabulary to-inor- 
row, and it will never be missed ; the written language will still 
continue to be as good as the spoken ; and if anyone is not content 
with that, let him migrate and learn another tongue." 

The advocates of historic or etymological spelling are the loud, 
est in their outcry against any innovation in our present ortho- 
graphy. It seems to be the greatest bugbear of all. Etymology 
deals with two things : with the form and the meaning of words. 
It is the business of the etymologist to get at the oldest form and 
meaning of a word by a reference to the historical documents of 
a language, or by a comparison of kindred tongues. The philolo- 

1. A bo^ once explained doughty as " a mixture of flour and water." He 
was thinking of doughy. 

2. The answer i«— Abraham slept with his forefathers. 



^t depend) apon the written lymbol for diBcareriiig llie ori^il 
ipokm tonu, and on afcountof nol knciwlng the eiatl souoi 
repnwDted Ljr tli« lymbol he ii o^en decc-ired and muled Ja hit 
.□TMtiKMioo*' Hodlha form always folio ved ihe sound, andhid 
Lho epi^lUng ebang' d u eoon u there was b change or prcmunGA- 
tion, the elyiuubgial voiild have bt'en vanity helped in hit 
reuatuhea and caneidfrahle light would biTe been tbrovn npoD 
the eonditioDt of the tpnk^ii language. For getting, as I t^ 
It the oldeat foriD of a ward, ire do not depend on our preseal or- 
Ibogiaphy. We haTe documenta in an unbroken linB bom the 
time of AUW'd the Great to the present. Were we to wriUta 
batead of s/, and finrt instead of tnmie, and rite for rifht, the 
rtynioh>eT would not euffur. Older recotdg of ouf epeech woiiM 
pTeusalltheiiifonDation wewont. Lite and foc( were originaD j 
written with an /; tori, /mh, laufh and minj olherB had u 
initial i ; Aii, to haalen, had a guttural ob veil as /lifh ; i»f had 
■n ori{;iniil yi ; nnil. till, fair, etc., hsie dropped an k, and fat 
we know aomethiDg of the etymologj of tbeae wotdi. If we an 
to preaerve the etjrmuIogicBl (pelling a« tniglit and tight, Ibes let 
» ^ut a gultural in Way and tre, where it ori^naU; vaa. """ 
rtnke D>it the i in rofm and talk ceems aacri legion a ; ^et iril 
bjury to the etytatiXagj we baTe dropped it in Khith, and i . 
andruM, but nnlueUtjput itin cviiZdf in defiance of itBetynohfr, 
It has been taid tliat our beaulilVil orlbogrephy leads people upU 
etjmalDgf . as tliough ipelling taart with a k would make one El 
Anglo-Saxon tvholar, or vnMag phileniihfr -KUhph would IDlk« 
him a Greek scholar. Bui we have not to moke etymology out, 
it is a Bcii'Dlifit study and needs patient inseiligation and rFSK— ^ 
Those who know gouielhiug of Frenth, Lalin, and Crcik hav 
hand meann of determining the original form and aense of manj 
of the words they use ; but as a rule the^e words are not difficnlC. 
It is the I'ommoner words that require etymological analyiiisn' 
do not carry their original form upon the siLrFace, and tboM vi 
want to know the history of these words must consult the WoAl 
of those who hare treated the subject, or they must make asepanU 
itudy of it for theoiselTea. But unfortunately our spelling it 
often etymologicnily niileitdiiig, aa in tpHghtIg {(torn ifirit), 
Mivtrtiga (from luvtruiii), itland, icicle, ice, Khali, wretch, rUfi, 
tould, tliMinb, Untkem. 

Dcuit and d'it hare often been adduced as examples of elymo- 
logical spelling. These words l«ll a. downright falsehood; they 
do not come from Latin direct, but from Latin -French, uidan 
written in French dovlf, dette ; and why not epell ^* apout," 
tpoMll; "poul," poult. Many e't have been dropped hecauM 
having become silent ihey are no longer wanted, as in etar. Ml, 
neon, heart i yet we uw^eaeVj \ix^ u^ an « vclvn^w and nami. 
[eform the spelling and t\ie "«OT4-«fficQTttS-B«as<«'i***AmV«fc 
'd newer to the etjmclosj. aa t«i"g 5qt io«jM\ii.Tf..w«,* — 



for son (0. E. Suna\ home, wifty hone (O. E. A««, wif^ hovC) ; gouhi 
written avght^ (0. E. aht)^ honour (0. E. honur). Prof. Whitney 
mj% of this word, *^ We look upon the u (or o) with a kind of 
wondering awe, as we do upon the superhuman deliear;y of organ- 
isatioa of the true princess in Andersen's story, who felt a pea so 
{■infully through twenty mattresses and twenty eider-down beds.** 
keform the spelling and let the form follow the sound, and W6 
diould train the ear, as well as the eye. 

•* A consistent spelling," says Prof. Whitney, ** would awaken 
and educate the phonetic sense of the community." 
■ *• We are, then, clearly of opinion that a phonetic orthography 
11, of itself in all respects desirable, and that there is no good rea-> 
ion against introducing it, save the inconvenience of so great a 
change. Every theoretical and practical consideration makes in 
its favor." — Prof. Whitney's ** Oriental and Linguistic Studies,** 
Second Series, p. 199. 

Sir Charles Reed, LL.D., Chairman of the School Board for 
London, moved the first resolution : — 

That as the length of time now foand necessary to teach children in 
Xlementary Schools to read and write the English ians:uage with ease atid 
ecMTeotness is attributable in a great measare to the difficulties of the present 
mode of spelliDg, it is advisable for the promotion of education, that some 
change should to effected, in order to remedy the evil. 

He said that for many years he had been considering what could 
be done to shorten the process of learning to read through all the 
perplexities and anomalies of our difficult orthography. 

in his address to the Social Congress at Brighton in 1875, he 
called attention to the subject of English spelling and in his report 
to Parliament upon the Educational Exhibits in the Philadelphia 
tizhibition, 1876, he had urged the importance of an inquiry under 
the authority of Parliament. That the question was not a new 
one, he quoted Dr Isaac Watts, who in the preface to his ** Art of 
Reading and Writing English," 1740, says : " As for spelling, 
tow wretchedly it is practised by a great part of the unlearnt 
world ! For, never having attained a good knowledge of the general 
force and sound of the English letters, and being utter strangers 
to the derivation of words from foreign languages, they neither 
•pell according to custom, nor to the sound, nor to the derivation. 
"WLen they have learned the use of a pen they make such a hideous 
jumble of letters to stand for words that neither the vulgar nor 
the learned can guess what they mean." 

He also referred to Franklin, Johnson, Jacotot, PestaloKzi, Mrs 
Trimmer, and lastly the Edgeworths, who themselves proposed a 
plan. Bichard Lovell Edgeworth says : ** As it is usually man- 
aged, it is a dreadful task to learn, and, if possible, a more dreadful 
task to teach, to read. With the help of (^oun^At^, «xA ^'(^x«s%s 
And ginger- breadf or by dint of reiterated pa\\v oa.^ XfcYtot^'OcA 
names of the ibur-azid- twenty letters ot tba aX^\M8^'eX^x^^^^s^»^^ 



in the coiirne of time finnly fixed in the pupire memonr. 80 much 
the trorttf. All the names will disturb him, if he have commoa 
nenpr, aiul at even- utip they stop his progresa." Edgeworth then 
di*.-criWi« :imethr)«i by which ^*nine-tr>nth8 of the labor and disgust 
of lournin:; to r*'ad iiiiiy be s^ivod amid cheorfiilness and smiles in- 
i«t»u«i of trownaand ti-ars." This was the Pftouic nielhrd^ scarcely 
known in this country, but most usefully adopted in America and 
Gorman V. 

• 

In (h'Hcrihinii? tho mi-thixl, Sir Charles said, Dr Leigh, after 
spondin^ twenty-five years in perfecting it, describes it as a method 
by which first soumls and then names are tauj^ht. It is really 
** Pronoun cinj^ (Mtlidjjruphv.*' It shows the exact pronunciation 
of evi'ry word and a special form of letter is used for each sound 
of it." Letters which have no stmnd are printed in a hair-line, 
or liglit-faecd tyj)e. It thus shows the pronunciation without 
changin;; the speliiug, and even preserves the familiar form or 
face of the wonls, as we are accustomed to see them. Now what 
are the results J* 'Ihe evidence of teachers is of course the most 
important; everywhere they arft eager to testify to the *' saving 
of time," e''i>ri;i{rily t-) tliose children who, as in Boston, have but 
four or live yeai s' si In j( ding. They also speak of tlie " uniformity 
of results" in all the schools; and the evidence is completed witli 
the frank ud:iiirsi'»n tluit teachers who began with reluctance have 
alni(»t invariably c«Mije to advocate the system. This evidence is 
given alter years of exix-rience, in various parts of the country, 
with all *<"rts «>r tiacl:ers and in S'-vcral tlioii-^ands of schools. Sir 
Charges .-.ii-i, I \\i\ self watch* d ne^rlcctr^l children learning to rea-i, 
notir.:^ y \\\:-{\^.:\t\\ the facility M-ilh N\hi<h they learned the phonic 
letttrs aril s(.ui.'N" ; tliey t(v/i: evidi'Tit iiitcrcst in it, and pn'fp'ess 
was clcaily s-sii ; in fact, tliongh I reuK'niher in my early daye to 
have licrn familiar Mitli a b(;uk call'-d " Reading made Easy," I 
neviT saw the t?iin«; till 1 saw the instruction under this mctho'i. 
IJi-yond this, tlicy take interest in practising the sninuls, — all of 
which tVcy l»-^arn ; they sjm-H correctly by sound, they pronounce 
dii-tiuctlv a:id ;i:-cur.i*«'lv and tliev re id lliiontlv and naturally. 

Tlie course of experiments tried at St Louis &how3 the fuilowing 
facts :-- 

In 1SG7, the School Toard of St Lcmis, after conducting varied 
ex])erinu'nts in the Clay Stdiool, reports in favor of introducing 
Leigh's method into all the Primary Sch«)(ds. 

In 1808, the sup{?rintondent says : "Its introduction has been 
followed by far greater results than were at iirst anticipated; n-t 
only has it tended ti> the eradication of del'-cts in enunciation, but 
there has been a saving of liuje to the extent of a whole quarter in 
the conii^Q oi the ftrst \ia\£ -jeu-T." 
In IKfJ9 after a trial \vA«We-v\ VA\\v>^'^^^^^l ^^^^^^"^*^^'v^\Vi%\^- 
poi• ji^'iukiit notes -tlie ■.xxox^ia^v:^. v:c.xisiv.Uvv.^^ \^ .^>:vs.x^:vv.< 
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uid says, ** I find no case in wliicli better work was not accom- 
bliBlied than before.'* ''Our teachers tried spelling by sound and 
by letter, and the former is the surest and shortest way." 

Tlie Board in this year officially reports that it finds a gain in 
time. " A given standard of ^ood reading can always be reached 
in about one half the time. What the child learns in the first 
year, places him more than a year in adyance of his former status^ 
Ibr the reason that his quickened intelligence has been disciplined 
to seize subjects in a correct manner. They make better arithmetic 
and grammar scholars and are more wide awake, attentive and 
discriminating." 

In 1870, the superintendent says: "Each year increases our 
admiration of the work. Gain in time— quite one half — distinct 
articulation, and better spelling represent the undoubted advanta- 
ges. I am satisfied that with the time we now have to devote to 
uie liigher readers, our teachers have it in their power to accom- 
plish results in this department that we have hitherto considered 
unpossible." 

Again, in 1871 it is reported that ^* It is not the least among the 
advantages, that the children soon become able to read words they 
have never seen before, for they are practised in joining sound to 
sound until they can read words in this way at a glance. Sounds 
are not to be used only to spell with, but to read with." 

The same evidence is presented from Illinois. The Report of 
the Board of Education in 1871, bears testimony to the fact that 
" Pupils are found in their second year of schooling who have 
read many books. They learn to read so quickly and by compar- 
atiTely so little effort, that reading is a pleasure, which could not 
be said under the old system." 

Then the Washington University reports of its Primary Schools : 
" In the Primary Schools, those who entered in September (three 
months since), not knowing their letters^ are now ready for the 
second * Reader,* having been through the * Primer.' I never," 
says the superintendent, '* heard boys after so short a time under 
instruction, who read with such good expression and spelled so 
well." 

The teacher of this school describing the progress of the work, 
sajs : " My class began with the *■ Primer ' and finished the book 
without being required to spell by naming the letters. In less 
than five months a thousand words were spelled with but few 
failures." 

And Professor Stone says : " "We have very many scholars who 
have finished the whole primary course in two years, three being 
the time usually allowed. We have no difficulty in the transition 
to common print." 

A female teacher writes : ** One of my "boya kT\.w \i\s^ \^\^x%^ 
I should have been glad if he had not Wovjti ^"wa, "V \.w^^^ 
tJjem the soimda ^m the black-board *, tk^Ti "L \«qJ^ ^\i^^» ^vj^a 



ttW end of llie ihirtMClli week tlieyhave Snished the 'Pritnn'.' ' 
; knuv Ihey underatand, and it U s pleasure to hear llieni tmI" 
ProfeisoT WaterhuiiBO Myg : " It is a ahflma that children lea 
pnuchpreeiousltmevhenliruaboy. Thusjstf^misunnrilkj 
br lliwretio idmplitily and prBctieal eueoesa. A Ihoroueh trio! in 
llie I'rimaiy Scboule (h this Uoiycrsity lias fully DSlabliihed iti 

lUCWM.'" 

Jtgain in tonit ve have tbe fdlowiDg eridence ; " A cltsi of 
dlildion, averaging six yean of age, have in Qve montlis actom- 
plished what un tbe part of a clajs nTeraging eight ytsis oCage, 
but usinu the ordinary type, has required fifteen months, tlie 
clUBea hems of average talent." 

The foUuwing eitracta from the replies of maitera in Butort 
Bchoole, may Krv« ae apedmcns: "The eyslem waa introduced 
in FebrUBry, 1873. The reiults were iniinediate, and to tpejim- 
fe*tly wonderful; none otus enlertiiin ths slightest doubt ahent 
the idvantage of the ajslKin. The children learn to read in hiW 
tbe lime it fomieTly took, and do not contract that old habit, so 
bard to eradioate, of readint; one word at a time, as though ihej 
\rer4 pronouncing a column of worda from llie speller. The 
teschera say they find no difficulty about spelliDg." 

The mader of a dislriLt nhere the method bcLG had a trial ef 
four yi^ora, Edja : " 1 consider It a great BurceES. The puptie 
learn to read much more rapidly, and we find uo difficulty witli 
the (pelting." 

Another, afteiatrial of four years, aaya ; "Pupils do four tii 
as much reading ; they read more intelligently ; the Tocalisal 
baa hcen greatly improved. Dr Leigh's aietbadhas revol uCioniscd 
the rpading in every fithool under my charge where it has ' "" 
well taught." 

A maeter, who has given the syalem a long and thorough test, 
Bays ; " It Euvea limes, makes betler readers, makes children able i 
and willing to help thcmEelves. In tnitb, I think it one of 111' 
mott imporlant improvementa in elementary instruction of ika I 
iast twenly yeara." | 

In Bumming up, the Buperintondcntof the Beaton School Board, ' 
Mr Philbrick, eo well known in this country, says : " When the 
experiment iras commenced, I had no biaa in ita favor or preju- 
dice against it. Ita inventor, wha spent many years in perfetting 
il, and in bringing it to the notice of educators, asked to have it 
tried, siid it hna had a long and lair triai on a large scale. "H' 
result haa been eminently succeeaful, Soma of the oldest and 
most conservative masters, who are not apt to receive new-fanglei 
notione with too much favor, have pronounced nioat atrongly for 
it. It eseme to me, therefore, that the time baa come when tke 
SuArd should adopt the BystBra, bii& uuhb \i. (ioVi,%iiij»^ in all th* 
Primary Schools." . _ 

■ la New T«k, the Bowi ot 'EuMio \™taos.'Mm, -i.«\^., -iw|«e»\ 
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h time is saved in teaching to read by this method, and the 
ijn are better trained by it for other instruction. It ia, 
3re, recommended to all the schools." 

German- American Schools are loud in their praises, saying, 

a gigantic task to teach German children English ; it takes 
instead of months to instruct our children on the old plan.** 
Charles, in continuation, said : It might be said to-night, 
3 is your scheme ? Well, we have no scheme. It is our 
56 to have no plan. We want inquiry by a constituted au- 
y into a dozen schemes more or less successful, and I have 
jned but one. I am here to prove loss — loss of time — and 
i done it, if we can teach well in one year what it takes two 
;h badly at present. It is loss to the child — who comes 
and leaves soon, and it would shorten the process which 
s our infunt department dull and dreary, and brighten it by 
ig our mode of teaching alphabetically. It is loss to the 
— who is now obliged to spare his child for school and lose 
customed earnings. We are bound to make the period as 
md the loss as light as we well can. It is loss to the teacher 
)se hardest work is this ; who, with increase of toil, finds 
86 of results, and consequent discouragement. It is loss to 
tepayer — substantial loss — and as he evidently wishes the 
done to be done well, we must get rid of that which extends 
ne, increases the cost, impairs the efficiency, and hinders 
ogress. On these grounds we promote inquiry. If we can 

reform we must ; and if Parliament should be of that opin- 
gislation must follow. No doubt we shall be ridiculed — it 
imon to plead " custom" and ** trouble," and to call inno- 

" crazy," — but if we can save a toiling multitude the ascent 
lountain by earring them on the level through a tunnel to • 
her side, we are bound to do it. I therefore plead for inquiry. 

Edward Jones, of Liverpool, Honorary Secretary of the 
pence, seconded the resolution. He said : — This is a practical 
on affecting the education of twenty-five millions of the 
ition of Great Britain, besides the many more millions whose 
st it is to learn the English language throughout the 
. Mr Matthew Arnold, one of the most earnest and thought- 

Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, had used the following 
: " For anyone who believes in the civilising power of let- 
> think that he has for more than twenty years got his living 
pecting schools for the people, has gone in and out among 
has seen that the power of letters never reaches them at all, 
3t has attempted nothing to remedy this state of things, can- 
it be vexing and disquieting. He may truly say, like the 
of the prophet, * We have not wrought any deliverance in 
rth." 

(the speaker) could, with a slight y«xva.\Ko\i, ^o^X. '^^"*fe 
?/ Mr Arnold, and say that a£tet t\sii\.^ ^^«3k5 «v\fcT^«s^^^ 
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ill ttfihfat b PrfMry iMBWiri Sdiooby m ngndi 

McmmtoaadiiittllictBtiwdmg^lMhad toaUm «xt«t 

in Ttin tnd ipeat hit atnagtili ior nought. wiMn tk^^ptdim: 

wu^ttothepapibfaoiirElMwniitAijSelioola, "Uiiilwilwiiit 

tboo what thott iwidett," theaiisww; aslCr Arnold had dnorihi 

wMnotntUlketorf. TUiwtstlMniiiltof oarednmtiomlflArtp 

for the |«it thirtj TauB, with tho boot tninod teocfaenof off 

ooantry in the world* Mid the hm(b •jstam of inapeetion, nin 

the adrmntege of the ilnt •tatoamen tha oonntry poa ae a w d, hm 

time to time, at tha head of tha Edneatioii Departnient» aaah* 

Hr Lowe, Mr Forrter, Lord Bandon, and othera. He woaU i» 

tare to aaj that if aaimpliDatioB of Spelling were efl«ietad» tba^A 

all QoTemment granta were withdrawn* and all School Booh 

disaolT^d, fkr better reanlf a woold be prodoced in giTing tha vmf 

geneiation the aUlitr and the taate fiir reading than waa thacaa 

St preaent He had taught thouaanda of ohildren to raid Ai 

Welsh language, and it was a moat eaay prooeaa for teacher ail 

taught ; for when the aouads of the lettera were onee mastendft 

was aU plain aailing, every letter or combination of lettera hnJi| 

almost inyariablj the same aonnd. After the mechanical ink i 

reading was aocompUahed, the teacher atroTe and the ehiMA 

sought to understand the meaning of what they read ; wbila h 

tt*acoiiig English reading, so much time was taken up in craekiii{ 

the Bhell that you were a long time in getting at the kemeL H« 

would compare the difference between teaoning Welsh resdiag 

und English to the difference between traveliug by express tnio 

and walking. 

The result of all this in Wales was, that through the agency of 
unpaid teachers alone, in the Sunday schools, nearly everybody 
could read ; and in proportion to the population more books and 
newspapers by far were bought and read in Wales by the working 
classes than by the same class in England. The result was seen 
in the better social condition of the Welsh collier, quarryman, and 
even agricultural laborer, than that of the same class in England; 
the mechanic was a better man, and the man was a better mechanic 
as the result of the love of reading acquired readily, owing to the 
greater consistency of the Welsh alphabet. He believed these 
statements would bear the test of examination before u Boyal 
Commission. 

Mr William Storr, parliamentary reporter,* in supporting the 
resolution, said : He desired to avail himself of the <:pportunity of 
correcting a misconception on the part of critics that this was a 
movement to charge spelling arbitrarily, and to stereotype it when 
so changed. A change of spelling would result from a change of 
notation ; but that would be by a self-acting process which would 
always adapt itself to any t\\eLU^?'^ ^V\Ocv xwv^x. ^<5«\x^ vc^what 
was called the natural gtoYf\:kx oIl \\x^ \w^^>x-5x^^\ «:a.\ s>«is% ^r^> 
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lytaUy different thing from amending our spelling by dealing with 
rords or classes of words without reference to a phonetic alphabet. 
Xliat, of itself, would abolish spelling in the conventional sense, 
SH 'which the word was understood as describing a purely artiticial 
urrangement of letters ; and, with a phonetic alphabet, the only 
ipelling question that would remain would be whether any unpho- 
oQtic anomalies should be continued, such as the retention of the 
tetter I in would to indicate its connection with will. The idea of 
m arbitrary change of spelling was clearly entertained by the 
y^mes critic, who told the London School Board : " It is your 
business to teach spelling, and not to alter it." The critic was 
fcubly wrong, because the Board have not proposed to alter it ; 
they only asked for independent inquiry and consideration. And 
w^by P Because they are attending to what the critic says is their 
business^ and they believe they could do the business a great deal 
better and cheaper if certain useless impediments were taken out 
of the way. The same critic would have censured them if they 
bad been driven to that conclusion, and had hesitated to give it 
expression. Suppose we still used the Roman numerals, and the 
Bcbool Boards had asked educationists to consider whether num- 
bers could not be expressed in figures. The Times critic would 
probably have said, '^ It is your business to teach arithmetic by 
means of the Roman numerals, and not to talk of substituting 
figures." The cases are sufficiently analogous, for it is a question 
oF adhering to the Roman alphabet, and the anomalies that have 
grown out of its defects, or of adapting it to our actual require- 
ments. The difficulties of our notation involve, on the average, 
the loss of nearly a year in the school life of children. The United 
Kingdom spends yearly four millions or more on elementary edu- 
cation. A gain equivalent to that is within our reach. Our popu- 
lation exceeds thirty millions, and those stupendous figures repre- 
sent in years the aggregate deduction from the school life of one 
generation. These estimates have been confirmed by practical 
experiments ; but reduce them by one half, and the margin is 
surely large enough, — materially, mentally, morally, and socially 
—to justify a slight sacrifice, if any be demanded, on the part of 
the present generation. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 
Dr Angus, on being asked to move the second resolution ex- 
pressed his regret that absence from London had prevented his 
attendance at the Conference in the afternoon. He continued, — I 
feel a very deep interest in this question. The resolution speaks 
for itself, framed as it is, in very moderate and guarded language, 
and pointing to results which I think all present and many out- 
side of this room, will be prepared to approve. It is : — 

That B§ maob of the current Spelling of Eng\\ft\k \ft «bVi -^«^vciQ« V:JO&. ^^^^^ 
etymology and pronunciation, there is afarfkiec Te«aou'«V^ Vi^orras^^'KAr- 
wiaioa should be effected: 



Tb* iwnlnlira hu been paipoaeJy irorded in rery ginifdDd 
Mesa, 10 u ti) T*prMnit a Urge amount of faelmg ouuids. TU 
IKBiiMi of ibu iDMtin^ ii to induee Ihe Gov^rCDienl to ■ppoinli 
'Bommiiik'n lo iniliiire into tbii Bnbjecl, and what we TSDt in de- 
Itraina i*. not tbit thU or that isjstrm it the best, but Ibu&t 
Bomaliea and ah«iirditii» of (peUing are so nuineraui and xrioii 
that anmetbiDf; nenit to b> done, and to g«t it done we waul a- 

eiry — a vary plain nnd wlf-eiidenl propojition. The movemnit 
' an inquiry emanated t^ooi our School Bonrds, but thequeuinn 
of Bpelling Befoim conccHM quite aa touch aJI clawe* of Ha 

EreiTODa familiar -with the bmiiieu of tdiication. wbetl 
I Bar elemenlaiy wh"'!", or in those of a higher diruli. .. . 
' familiar with lliti fact that ihii plague of spelling is a pl^ 
tbat mNta u« ail. It is alao a coKlj plague in the oase oE on 
elemralar]' Nrhoula ; uid if the time of our more rcKpntaUe 
clnma ia more prei'iuus than that of the pour uibd's child, then 
it ia ttiti nmra roally to thi>se i-lanna- Ifr. Morelj ha^i atntnd tlitt 
Hghtcen -nineteenths of the men who fuil in the Civil Son>in 
naminationi, fail in ipelling ; uid all of as who have not faiM 
b) Qorernment examinations know verj well what a posI of tima 
and patience it is to have to rerall the spelling of wonia we wanl 
to uee. I am not uhamrd I4 tay_ thut 1 (oiii«tinies do nut ksoT 
bow to spell a void anti! 1 put it down in writiiiKi and it com- 
mends itielf to a iort of i»van — I cannot sail it ajgbt or thought, 
it is something b«'t«een Uia two, and an enormoua amonnt of 
- time ia wasted in that way hy all clasiea. Nor is it cbipflf > 1 
queation of eipenae. though that ia important. But what I 
feel moat of all is that out of the sc^ntv time allowed for edn- 
cation in our elementary tcboola, one year at least should be 
literall? wasted in what ia worae than uaeless— oioiply puiiling 
the child. If we could gel that lime for anbjec-ta which are now 
DTerlunkcd. or imperfn'tly studied for wont of lime, tbi^ eotiis 
community will gain not only in saved eipense, but in iniireoaeJ 
and improved eduration. Kow the propoeition I have to make U 
involved in this resolution is perfectly simple and possible. You 
may spell in one of three ways ; yon moy f(ive the sound, or yon 
may look st lbs etymology and the meaning, and try to emboiiy 
in Bpelling what shall suggcat, I won't say to the philologist, but 
to the common English reader, more or less of the meaning. J 
■pell the wordn^n, and though no doubt I have put in a^ (hatia 
not sounded, there i> this defence of that mode of spelling, thai I 
<hall want it when 1 inme to speak of e'^nutiirt, tigitify und «ij- 
iiifieint. I can defend t)ie spcllini; of the word ii^h wilb ;, 
because of the many words that taka their meaning frnm ihu 
^rticuJar spelling. Thatis tme n^lliB^llKl^B\^\^v%,^l^^Im,^^^<ltcallT 
9t the eouiid, but at wbftt ma? lie ooae^vVB ^'.^■^^\'^-i. W-.^ 
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ly the sound of the word and something of the etymology 
word, but I may tell something of its history. If, for ex- 
, I am a student of Shakspere, I find that all compounds 
word cedo — exceed^ proceed^ succeed^ and so on — are spelled in 
pere by ceed. The word so spelled has been many years in 
Qguage, and is as old as Shakspere's day. Or I may spell 
jrd, as the same root word is spelled, cede^ as in secede, recede^ 
e. These are etymologically the same word, but as a mat- 
fact words spelled cede came into our language later than 
ords spelled ceed, the one coming through French probably, 
le other direct from Latin. At all events, to keep up this 
of spelling is to guide to neither sound nor meaning, but 
Y to give indirectly a little bit of the history to those who 
the facts. 

at I have to say is that our English language is consistent 
none of these methods, and it confounds them all. i will 
on two or three instances. 

Angus proceeded to illustrate in the word would that there 
etymological reasons for retaining the /, but there was no 
I in sound. The / indicated that it was the past tense of 
]iut why put the I in couldj when it had no business ety- 
ically in the word ? Yet there it stood and the time of the 
was wasted in learning it, and the time of every teacher in 
)untry was wasted in telling the child that the I ought 
. be there. Etymology did not require the ^ in sovereign, and 
in the first syllable and the ei inithe second had no business 
The proper way of spelling the word was as it was spelled 
jlton, sovran. The present spelling was confounding to 
body, wasting the time of the child, and wasting the time 
3 teacher in calling attention to the iact that the word was 
lomaly and a mystery. So with the word foreign, the 
r spelling of which was /or«» ; in that word neither ety- 
\y nor sound justified the current spelling. Take another 
ice. We have in English the words indignant and dignity, 
i man sometimes said, ** I do not deign to answer you.** 
)se he said, '* I disdain to answer you,'* then the word wat 
)elled in the same way. Why ? Probably the one came more 
ly through the French than the other, but that was no 
1 why an Englishman should be thereby puzzled his life 
gh. There was nothing dependent upon the accidental his- 
1 fact. He did not say which of these spellings we should 
, but let us have inquiry at all events, so that it may be 
2d M'hether to take one or the other, or some other style of 
T\^ that shall be just to the sound and the sense at the same 
He might cite many other examples. We spell allegiance 
-ay, and liege and leagtte another, though. theT«^«ATi.Q\«&*^\iL 
' sound for tbia difi'erence of Bpellmg. 'WYittX 'v^ "v^tA. S& 
mity in all such cases. The meatioix oi league «vx^^<^\.^^ ^ 
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curinuB tendency in English that might illustrate this principle; 
wo had some thirty words spelled 'with gue as an ending, hesidest 
nuniher that are ju>t as murh entitled to it. In i-ogueii wai 
found desirable to nmke the o long, and an e was added, but then 
the tendency in English is to make the g soft before «, (with many 
exceptions, as in g'i*fy) and to harden the g the u is put in. But 
why b]>ell liagtu in that way, which was made long already by the 
ea. The u and the f are not wanted there. Dr Angus also in- 
stanced the words catalogue and decalogue^ where the syllable! 
being short, there wus no call for the ue. He continued : If any- 
one will examine thcdO words ending in ogue^ and ascertain the 
reasons and absurdities, he may get from this set of instances 
ample reason for saying that we want, at all events, inquiry and 
important change, and that is all for which I plead. One of the 
nio^t difficult questions practically is the settlement of what 
would be best. I believe that the educators of the community 
are the people to settle it, rather than the general philologists, 
who are interested in forming a universal alphabet. I doubt 
whether such an alphabet is wanted in English. But, whatever 
be the method adopted, there needs to be inquiry ; and I trust 
that the deputation resulting from this meeting will represent all 
parties ; and that we shall be united in our application to the 
Government for inquiry, and the result of inquiry is sure to be a 
very nmeh better system than we now have. Whether it be 
yours, or mine, or a third, Lj a subordinate question. Something 
we uni>t liave ; and wluit we want is to secure co-oi>eration in all 
who are troiil)le(l by the ab>urdities of our modern English 
si)ellin^:, and, (iod lulj^in^ them— lor I really think the interests 
of eduration are coneeint-d in this movenent — are resolved to 
obtain fonie important chaiige in our spelling system in the in- 
terf-^ts aliLe of our language and of education. 

The Ch.aiiniau, in introdutin^ the next speaker, said the Con- 
feroTuc would be glad to hear another jiractical doctor. 

Dr James A. H. ]\[uiTay, ot" Mill Hill School, and vice-Presi- 
dent of tho rhilolngical Society, said: — Dr Angus has so well 
supported the resolution, that it is hardly necessary for me to do 
more than merely give it my support both as a practical educator 
and as a student of the English language. As I left home to 
come hero this afternoon, one of my colleagues said to nie, ** The 
Spelling Reform is like the decimal system of currency ; everybody 
admits that it would he a capitjil thing if we were to begin at the 
beginning, but the difHculties are so insuperable, and tlie precise 
plan so little agreed upon, that I fear it is amongst the things im- 
practicable." 

There are veterans in this field sitting here who have given a 
life a work to tbia mov erne tit, Bit\^\ \vo.Nfc x^ca. $^«w^ vecy much 
towards it ; and these weiv v:aivivo\. \^vi NviY^'^^Wsv^\:x^, ov^'w^ 
buoyant in what they hope \he T:^bM\v ^1 vV^^ ^^^.'^^^v.^.v.^ ^^^^i^^^ 
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hope to do something, and we have a mightier lever to 
rith than before. A great nation.il system of education 
le this a practical question for every man in away it never 
fore ; and practical men now seem to be awaking to its 
nee in a way they never did before, and which promises 
esults. We have already spoken of and agreed upon the 
:ies of the present system, and the motion before us states 
nion that the current spelling of Engliijh is not justifiable, 
upon the principles of etymology or pronunciation ; and 
lerefore, there is on these grounds further reason that 
revision ought to be effected. "We have taken this resolu- 
suppose, because it is turning the enemy's flank. The 
vhich the enemy lays hold of is, that you would destroy 
3gy and the historv of the language, if you change the 
r. I am here as a philologist, and as a teacher and student 
^iiage, to express my opinion that that is not true, and to 
; Dr Angus in saying that it is not so. As Dr Angus has 
bere are two or three things which may be aimed at in 
r. The first is to represent the living word, because that, 
1, we are apt to forget, is the language : the marks upon 
ire nothing, except as they refer to the living word. Lan- 
is sound. There may be an attempt to show what the 
'as formerly, which is a secondary effort ; or to show what 
thought the word was at a later period. This never has 
n the history of the world, and never can be, carried out'; 
r present English goes no way towards it. Some words 
e said to represent the spelling of the year 800 ; but why 

the spelling of the year 800 charm us more than that a£ 
her time ? In catching at the supposed history of a word 
go the real history. We delude ourselves and others, and 
posterity into the idea that the word is the same now as at 
me. I maintain that the thing; is altogether unscientific 
iphilosophical. Our spelling is, m fact, neither old nor new. 
h regard to the English portion of our language, the etymolo- 
rinciple, of course, was not introduced until a comparatively 
time — if it can be said to have ever come in at all — certainly 
fore the time of printing. Before that time there had been an 
)t to keep pace with the pronunciation and to alter the spel- 
f words. The history of our commonest words, such as 
" or ** night " proves this ; for there are thirty or forty 
nt spellings which the commonest of our words have had, 
ur spelling only points to one of them, to that which hap- 
to be commonest at the time Caxton began to print, or at a 
ime. I admit that so far as the classical portion of the 
ige is concerned, or rather that portion of English which ii 
d from Latin, that the present form of th% 'wox^ — «!^^!&^^l 
loseljr as you can to the Latin — doea avx^ge^X \;o ^"^ vj^ «2cA. 
warer to ua, the original Latin ^ord, ao lax aa \JtiaX \SkVj "^ 

8 



«f any sdrontase. Bat tliat i« carried out rery imperfectly ; ud 
vith another imporUot portion of the language it it nut CAniti 
»ut at kll — 1 nfrrto Greek. 

Where there is ■ diSereot Btpluliet, and vbere the Komuu, 
like Hnaible mm. inlroducing the Greek intu tlieii owd ImiguBge, 

Selled ibe uoidi u veil i> they could wilb their otd letten, 
ey (pelled lli«m as they «ere prucouiiced bv the Greeks. Vs 
take Ihege words u the UumBng lepreeenled them. Take such ( 
word ai phomlit. 1 am lold if 1 apell it fontia-, that I lose sight 
of the elyoiology. But there is no pA in the Greek, and no (. 
The HDOjtini did not pronounte the phi like their/ and ihey pre- 
ferred to wrile pi ; whv, I do not know ; I am not respondtili 
fcr Iheir spelling. The Greek word began with a single consansnl 
vbibb we in Ore«k pronounte /, and ended in a it, then wly 
■hould 1 not spell /en' (it t That is tbe elymological farni of tb* 
word, yet the etymologist would call out against it and say. " ToB 
ve deslto jing oor etymology." The ssniB might bo said of snch 
«ords as pkiloKphg. Take the word lyntax. If I writs it nH' 
. Mil where is the wrong? If I pronounce it (in, is there any 
reuon fur my keeping the y in because it is a Greek word f Na 
etymologist proposes to go back and write lyn for tin in Eegtisli, 
but in reality theold English word was ijm and not nn. If.ihm, 
the plea of historical spelling is ahandooed for our own mother 
tongue, where is its ralidity lor Greek or Latin F It is not burd 
Bpon judgment; it ia wholly a matter of feeling, A mania 
Kmiliar with one form of word, and the present generation bsl 
associated certain feelings and ideas with cetlain spcilirgs : ibese 
feelings will Juit ua ualurally aaeociato themselves with lie bo* 
melling in the course of lime. The teal EnjjIiBh scholar who sees 
the KBirf through the spelling, and knows it in the twelve, treaty 
en thirty forms it has worn in English writers has no prejudice io 
favoi of any of the forms, but prefers that for hie own age whith 
most certainly iiidicatei the word of his own age. 

I look upon the question of any change, and the reiuHing 
incoEvcnience, aa Tery much more a question of feeling than i 
qaestion of reality ; and I maintain that it would be more scien- 
tific and more philosophical to apell our words as we pronounce 
them Dow ; we should theti represent real facts and real history. 
If a word ia altered, it ia a part of its hiatory that it ia altered, ud 
•urely thia, the moat important part of its history, should be abown. 
1 think that in theee few examples I have done enough to show 
my opinion, and to try to prove to you that our current apelUng 
it not consistent either in one thing or another ; and that then 
are some thousands of words the spelling of which, as has been 
ihown, goes directly acainat their history and tbeir derivation ; or 
Wther against the annlogj of iv. "£iBT^oQft-H\&iiii,^^\,at the^ 
irorda ought carlwaly W ^e aH«tei. ^. Via. t.ii-j »t«i ■Cass.X'ka, 
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hope tliat some practical issue will be Oie resiilt of this 

proceedingB. 

Chairman put the resolution, and it was adopted unani- 

\ 

A. J. Ellis. — The resolution which I have to propose is— 

as no change would be effectaal unless the amended SpelliDg were 
d by School Inspectors, Civil Service Examiners, and Public Depsrt- 
side by side with the present Spelling, the aasiBtance of Govenunenl 
required. 

Ider that this resolution is the most important one of ths 
g. The first resolution stated the general fact of the neces- 
a revision of our spelling, for the purpose of facilitating 
tion. The second resolution showed that nothing in tiM 
■ etymology or of pronunciation oaght to be allowed for one 
it to prevent any such revision bein^ undertaken. But the 
esolution deals with the very practical question, '* How is 
be done ? " I have often heard it statcKl, sometimes with 
sometimes with lamentation, that we have no Academy in 
id to settle the spelling and pronunciation of our language, 
orry to say that we have at present three Academies, and 
re of a most terrible nature ; for the Academies of other 
ies conld only act hy the force of public opinion, but tbeae 
nies act by pains and penalties of a remarkable kind. Ths 
Academies dealt especially with literary men : these deal 
be child, the youth, and the adult ; and they are called ths 
Inspectorate, the Board of Examiners for the Civil 3ervioe» 
le Printing-office. Now, I will take the last first, lor wi» 
ir spelling as it now exists to the needs of the printing-office* 
specially a printer's spelling. It bc^n to crystallise four 
^ years ago, when Caxton began to print ; and it has gone ^ 
Bering fantastic forms until the present day, when everf 
g-office has its own particular and peculiar orthography, 
.11 not attend to the manuscript of an author without fecial 
so to do, and then they charge for so doing ; and afterwardsy 
nsists upon altering their spelling or their arrangements into 
n, they charge him also for making these alterations, IsfoWj 
i a very serious pain and penalty ; and tiiey not only do 
ut they apparently make the authors whom tbey misr^resent 
in their favor. People say, ^ 0, Shakspere spelled in tide 
or '* Macaulay spelled in that 'W'ay,'' Not at all. ShaksperS) 
is I know, never revised a proof even. It is only the prin* 
lunders we have to dei^ witii ip Shakspere, aod which caose 
nuch trouble in discovering what be meant to say. And m 
lay, or any book printed for the great publishers by 8pol* 
de, Clowes, Clay, or other great bouses, they exhibit « speU 
bich is decidedly pecoliar to the oAee \ vi^ va. ^c^qw^. ^mhl 
» a book Mnd atij ttom the speUIng, ^ TYnANre& ^rnasfit^'^ 
so/' jI printer w«e eajiBS to «fft iMX-vra^^^^"^^ 



«• printing MHay in tba Timci with a y and not witli an i ; Huj 
kt« Bi»king il n hulj-dif ." The Tima muat be beroming rituit 
iitie, I Buppo«e. I'bst i« ■ verj peculisr »By of Bhowing it. To 
ipell Ao/jJ..y in th»t wflj iajuft** gocd a sign of a. theulogial 
tKidency at pulling in the g in tigit is that the word c&me bm 
the Latin. (Ine of the oldast fornn of (hat word in our langiup 
ilia the Proclamition ttiued bj King Heorj HI., where it ' 
fpclltd «n'». Sign came in, perhaps, from "ai^ify"— uul 
doten't aignify. I disoiiH the printing-office. The Other m 
Aoademipi aio Mill mo™ important, aod if lliey Pan only be pt 
orec to the tide at common cenw, then the printing-offica mil 
BBtunJly fallniT ; unljl then it will not, bacause the reuon vb^ 
die prinling-offire hftii itereotjped otthography ii because '' * 
important fur a compoiitar to toerely glance ut bad wnting, 
diaeover whit it wu meant for, without caring for the aulhor'i 
letten. Hie objeet ia to pick up the lettera with the greal ' 
[odity, bet-auBB be ia paid by the ibouaand tjpen, snd be mua 
nechuiiciiliy wbstlellera to piik up. He does not care in tl» 

ahCBit degred abont the meaning. The other day, althougb ' 
eVB I writs generally a uleur band, I had " imperial dei^ret 
■lleredintQ " iaipartial decree," and " mBoipulntion" into "maoi 
featatioQr" and '^ rnecfaaiu<^n" into " mathetnaticiont" ma^dog 
utler nonaenae. The same prialer, in printing the annoimceoieiil 
of a botanitttl flociety, had. to aiflQlLon a paper upon "' flo»a 
•talka," and he apelled it "atorks," and there it is in a jo — ' 
which I will not name. These two Academiea are quite r 
ioititutioDi. One of them ia a kind of extra- scholastic institi 
goierniiiK achoola ia a moat remarkable manner. Tbua, ti 
TOuth who wants to pasa the Civil Serrice Examinationa. Ko<, 
,it ia a notorious fact that there are very many more plucked foi 
errora in ipelliug than for anything el^e. The whole career of i 
youth is TDHde dependent upon hie knowledge of what letten 
printers make nee of, or which hU particular examiner thinks tn 
proper to be made use of; for another examiner might hiippen to 
uink dilTereiitly. We had examples given this afterniyin. Then 
■re a great number of worda about the ipeliing of whi[:h peopi) 
have pet theories, and they have not the common sense or liberaiitj 
to feel that where there are diversities of fpelUng hy wrilen uw 

trintera, each one of them has equal rights, and ought to be u- 
nuwledged. It is the name in pnumnoiation. 1 have never mel 
with two persuDB of education who proaouaced all the words ihej 
had in common, in the same way. I continually oheerve differ- 
•ncea. Theao Lava elrutk me over and over again as being aliange 
and astonishing in every tray. I would admit all those tarieliei 
Upon terms of equality. If a person writes a received proDunci*- . 
tjon — never mind wbe&ei i\.&a oue qI*ii.ii T.at^-that should be V 
MCeived. He ia ligU ; 1 aro iml, Wi s'li^B ol >am. -« B^Kit«w V 
micadMnyyctW dotiiaf, Wi.-(ta niit^l'W"*. «*. T^m,-*^ 
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»my which works the youth, and it is an Academy without 
a corporation. It has heen often said that a corporation has 
ul to be saved or body to be kicked. But, here it is something 
! ; we have a bundle of sticks without a band to tie them to- 
r ; for each of them has his own independent power of ex- 
it ion in his own independent, and sometimes very crotchety, 
er. 

w I come to the next Academy, that is, the School Inspectors. 
ave nearly the same thing in the School Inspectors ; and here 
5 the most important point with regard to introducing any 
je in our spelling— or even any change, like Dr Leigh's, in 
lethod of beginning to teach reading. The schoolmasters 
lid capitation fees ; they are paid by results, and unless they 
iroduce those results they won't get their pay. Will they 
in a way that won't give them their fee ? (** No.") There- 
ve must have from those persons who have the power to 

it, permission to use any improved system of teaching, or 
mproved system of spelling. That is the reason why we 
apply to Government. One would have thought that in this 
Duntry we were independent of Government ; it is not a place 
itralisution as in France. May not anyone spell as he likes F 
re not free as long as those persons who are beginning to 
ind spell are under the domination of School Inspectors who 
ive or withhold fees, and must do so, according to certain 

which are issued by the Educational Department. It is, 
fore, absolutely necessary that the Educational Department 
d be induced to see the error of its present ways; and how 
t to be done P Is it at all likely or possible that a meeting 
as this, or that eminent educationists, such as Sir Charles 

who has had an immense amount of experience ; or such 
mt philologists as we have here to-day — Professor Sayce, Dr 
!s, and Dr Murray — is it likely that those gentlemen will be 
led to by Government, unless they have some definite system 

I at once recommends itself to their attention ? Not at all. 
necessary, as we know, that the Government, before it pro- 

to action, should have thoroughly investigated the subject 
self ; and the only thing that is open to them to do, is to ap- 
a Royal Commission for the purpose of sifting the evidence, 
will be the especial subject of the next motion. It is neces- 
then to have the assistance of Government. But observe, 
are certain words in this resolution to which we draw your 
lal attention, — ''that they should admit the amended system 
•y side with the present spelling." That is a very important 
indeed. As I stated this afternoon, I am, with regard to 
ng, a conservative of conservatives. I have been for a third 
)f a century the representative oi a cYioxv^'a ol «'^«^\SN.V"^sit^ 
body has laughed at what they caW X\ie> " Ywv^nHr.^^'^v 

I I never spelled it in that way — aiidl'ka"^^\XiXQiv^fiass^**^ 



tiiat not > dngla hair of our pment Bifclling dionH tie iltoni; 
!•• ihoqid prcHrre it u a inuaimy, if J-au will, foi it it ibori 
•qually u liivlf u ■ Taiimny. But we le&m a great deil (na 
mnmiBlF*. ind froii) thrit inicnptiniu; and I am euic we m; 
icam a taiC deal more bYiin our prt«eiit Epelliiig, because it iiln 
toy toiueh an iiunieiiic maasof information which cauiiol mi 
t* obtaiDfd ill uny other way, even if it were desirable. If tw 
ban to be re-ediWd it ia of no conMquence whether they an 
•ditc4 in tho prewnl ot any other spelling. When we re-i 
Bbaliapcrti, we du MJ in ourpreaent orthographj, though Sbakipen -i 
B(var lUpd it. It it only recently, that, lor tbe puipo^i of ^ it 
IcdoKTandfairealljuiidentaiidiTigtliehisLory of ouronnlaiigui|4 !> 
wa late re-fdited old books, «uch u thg " Cureot Mundi," bf oa li 
Chairmati (Br Morria^, according Ui four different manuarnpu; iv 
ot Chaucer, by Mr Fumival, according to ail different niani>Kn(U, ^ 

Suiting them in pnraikl ct>Iuion«— that ie aomething like preani- t.< 
ig the hittory of worda. Tbose who read our piesanl spellii| « 
■n able to rtiud tbe older apelling ; but they nerer hare lo wrin i 
it Wbo would ail down to write a single wntence in the ortb- r,\ 
grapby of any manutcript of Cbaucer'a ? I tried lery hard H b 
ajatemaliBe tbe apelliag of tbe Harleiui tnanusCTipt of Cbauta; *i 
ll wa« one of Iho hardest days' work 1 OTer had, and I did itf ',. 

■What WB want, then, is a system of apelKng which proewll it 

upon Bcniublo grounds ; and that that syEteni of spelling ibouldbt ',' 

•flowed to run side by aide— jDiii'r-fyi fMii-ynu, as we aluurdly pm- c. 

liounr« the worda finri ;»ihii— with our present orthogtapbf, 'n 
For that purpose the apelling muat he one which assists pertom 

who are learnin;^ to read the new orlbography to pass at odk ; 
without inilruetion lo our preeent orthography, which tbey will 

not have toacqnirethehablt of using, but only have to reid from, t 

because what lb»y write would be as leaible as wtiat tho ba» ^ 

•pellera can write now. We want, in addition to that, to gel tii l 

(^ mia-pronuncialione. Our pretent received pronuncmtion, wilt i 

nil ita VBiieties, is, in fail, a complete artificial changeling, and i 

deaerrea to be calltd mis- pronunciation. Still it ia the one whict i 

i« now accepted, more or leas, wherever English is spoken, at leul '■ 

in intention. There maybe difierences in practice, and dit&rencn i 

. exceedingly difficult to teach by key-words. We ahall bars to ' 

reaott to a variety of plana in order lo render one pronunciation ' 

Sneral Ihrongbout the whole of the enormous area over whicb I 

9 Bo-called English language is spoken. But you must under- 1 1 

atand that what ia really spokcD-EngliEib at tbe present day is dM I 
book- English. We must begin by teachibg cbitdren lo read pho- 

neticnlly, bo that Ibey may be able to read eounda with certainly ' 

and con-eclncaB. The man o1 SQ-itncB twiiAH^ ■iJosX Vs baa done I 

enovgh if le BuggeeiB vd;ou ft,eV\ta«'Ba -bw™.-!. 's.^^^^;''' 
»int that »Utbo SuldMttotttola^.™**:""^™"'*^"'''^^'™^ 
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bU. The objection may be raised that baying nothing but 
own pronunciation to go by, they will spell in the most 
ling manner, exhibiting all their vulgarities ; but it is the 
less of the schoolmaster to make the child pronounce and 
lughly understand the sound. Any spelling which does not 
sent a received pronunciation is a oad spelling, and must not 
icepted. And that leads me to a further point. At present 
ivil Service Examiners and School Inspectors have their own 
ms, which they pluck or pass children by ; and they ought to 
iah a spelling and pronouncing dictionary of their own, or put 
imprimatur upon some dictionary. Such words as ttaf&r^ 
sunced in half a dozen different ways. It may be said we 
Id stereotype the pronunciation. It takes several generations 
• that. We wish our change to be effectual, and it is no use 
g to introduce a new system of spelling into schools until the 
ation fees can be got for teaching it, and until Civil Servants 
)d passed who use it. 

: Gladstone was glad, as it was getting late, that the work of 
orting the resolution had been already done to a considerable 
it. He thought it had been effectually proved by the con- 
rs of the Conference that a more phonetic spelling would not 
e the etymological value of our writing. Sir Charles Reed 
others had shown that the rest of the objections were equally 
lees. Still the difficulties were numerous and serious. One 
em was referred to in ihe resolution ; atid it had already been 
en to by Mr Ellis. It referred to the position in which the 
^mment stood to the question. The present action of the 
^rnment was practically, though unintentionally, to prohibit 
change or amendment|Of spelling. 

16 School Inspector had an absolute power of stopping a child*a 
rees if it did not spell right according to his idea ; the Inspec* 
ot only had the power, but it was his duty to do it. Thoa 
.6 Civil Service examinations, ninety-five per cent of those 
failed were said to be plucked in spelling. A large portioa 
me was spent in the acquisition of this useless art. Then 
^ kind of spelling was the standard? Some stood up for 
ison's Dictionary ; but if a candidate spelled in Dr Johnson'a 
he would be infallibly plucked. We wanted to show the 
^mment that they were at present making a dead stop in what 
it to be progressive. Our language is a living language ; it 
I spring and movement about it, and inherits the power of 
centuries ; it has all the vigor of the English character, and 
anges from day to day, and year to year. It is certain that 
*epresentation of the language ought to be as elastic as the 
ds we utter; but at present this living, moving, growing 
uage, or rather the spelling in 'whic\i'S7e'm\fitte:^x^'«^^\^S\^Ss^^xw 
as tbougk it were Chineae. Hewo\A^\v^N%\!ti"fe^Qi^««\\siSscX 
?me amended ay stem on. a leiFCtl wiik \^<d ^t«e«(^ v|^«e:\^^^- 



.-„,, -it ■« *ith the Tonic Sol-fa eyrtemof mnriwlnotatMn. ' 

jrniMnt omplajcd two diSirent way* of representing Bgum, 

Dsniilj' th« Konui and the Arabic. In our BiliUs wu number 
tb* chkplvn by one ijatem, and the tenet b; the olber. Arrd N 
in tlic caw! ut tp>-lling, tUe two B^itenii oiigbt to aland aitij 
tide. There would be a greit MTing of time and mane; in Va- 
cation, not to the pmi only, but to all claues. Olher nalioni 
hm the advanta^ of us in tliii respect. Tbe Dutch OovBmmfit 
hasBeentheneceaBilyof malingi Gompletechinge. The Gernuns 
are not contented wilb their preaent ipelliog. altbough it is fir 
more pbenelio (ban English l^lliDg ; and a Bcbeme for a furtiier 
improrfinent baa been drairnnpBt theinatnooB of the Slinisleiof 
Icatrudinn, and jg now before tbe Ghidbd public. 

Oneofthadifflcultiea to be removed ariHeatben fram thepoulion 
which oor (iovcmmenl ncEUviesin relation to the education of tLs 
people. Ha wBi glad that tbe GoTemment did occupy thia position, 
and it waa a dlfflciilty wLich could be etuiily remoTed, Tbcrc 
vould not onW bp ■ great nving, bnt a aimpli&ed aystem of aprl- 
ling would ilTord ■ much betlrr training of the mind, bctaaio it 
would be trained in habili of trutbfiilnuB inateod of falritfi ai"l 
time would be giv«n for olber studies which are now neglected. 
If the changes of pronuniiation had always been fbllowed by 
obangFB of apelling. we should now be able to trace the history of 
our language. Tlie idea that tba preteat was a grand bittorieitl 
system of spelling was a fallacy. Instead of being hiatariealit 
was a juipbte. 

Dr Glniktonc illnstraled this point, in a ludicrous manner br 
Bt.itins ibn! b'^ wore ft hisloricfll coal. The two buttons bchi ad 
nil. I ■■ if:!., jword-helt ; w^do not wear swords now, 

l.,n -:■ II-, us wp retain the tin h,OK. It did not 

]]!■'■ :1 toulotbca becaudo bi.ltona did not cost 

miLrh, but it cent a. great deal to retain tbe remnants of the old 
spelling of our language. If the historical idea in dress tun 
carried further and required by GoTemment, even to wearing ■ 
piece of tbe Eliiabethan ruff, and some blue pain' in imitation of 
the woad of our original ancestors, thia grand historical dress 
would become intolerable. He contended that this would b« a 
parallel esse to beeping up a system of supposed biBtorical spd- 
iing, and he had no doubt that if anyone propose^ to reform an h 
a historical drees, he would be howled down as very rerolution- 
arjr. and on a par with the fanatical advocates of Spelling Beform. 
The resolution was put by tbe Chairman, and adopted nnini- 
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Department f he appointment by the OoTemment of a Boyal Commission, for 
the parj^ose of hearing evidence, examining schemes, and reporting how far 
t is advisable and practicable to adopt a change in Spelling. 

Previous speakers, he said, had dissipated the last remnant of 
the idea so popular twenty years ago, that spelling had an etymo- 
logical value. This view was now universally abandoned by 
pbilologists ; only a few half-trained dabblers in philology upheld 
the idea. 

"When we came to the practical question, ** "What plan are we 
to adopt ? " we were met by some rather formidable difficulties, 
one of which was the enormous number of systems proposed. He 
knew about a dozen systems that had been proposed during the 
Last year, and he saw no reason why ten hundred systems should 
not be evolved. What we want is not new systems, but a popu- 
larising of the results of phonetic study, and of the principles 
upon which spelling reform should bo based. Nothing could be 
done without a practical knowledge of printing, in deciding whe- 
ther to use old types or new ones, or to employ turned letters, etc. 
Equally essential was a thorough knowledge of phonetics. No 
one was competent to speak on this subject who had not this 
knowledge. With the best intentions no one could evolve a satis- 
factory scheme who had not a thorough knowledge of the elemen- 
tary sounds of the English language. Mr Sweet instanced the 
dimculty of determining the quantity of unaccented vowels. As 
to spelling, he admitted that he was sometimes at fault, and he 
found that his case was not singular. Our mistakes in spelling 
arose partly from the absurd way in which we represented the 
unaccented syllables of words. Besides keeping up an agitation 
for reform in spelling, we ought to spread a knowledge of the 
principles of phonetics. He had a Handbook of Phonetics in 
preparation which would enable all to understand the principles 
of phonetics. If we succeed in obtaining a Koyal Commission, 
this would be a most important part of its work. 

He did not think we could determine yet what system or alpha- 
bet to adopt. If we could clear away a certain amount of rubbish, 
so extraordinary had been our progress of late that he hoped for 
the best results in two or three years. 

Mr Isaac Pitman, who was introduced by the Chairman as the 
well-known author of the phonetic system of writing, said that 
when he looked at the clock he was reminded that he must com- 

Eress his observations within about five minutes ; and he thought 
e could not fill the time better than by giving a simile from an 
old author which reallv represented the whole of this question. 
There was in the British Museum a small book signed " J. H.*' — 
the initials of John Hart. It was printed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth (1569), is printed phonetically, and recommends a re- 
form of English spelling. He (Mr Pitmaii^ \iB^^ \e^f«v\fc^ '^^ 
wok, copying the phonetic spelling ot the au\\\ciT. \xv \Nm Vvs^Nat- 
^ting book there occurred the following \©r^ ex^x^^ivi^ ^^ei^^fscs^. 



IS 

•• AnJ now. the better to call to ipmcmbiETicB iLe priicipil 
Kill and effect of Ili&l which hatli iMen Bald, I tiUum ttA 
IlBgory, snd comp»re Ihe lively bodjtrfour pronuneistioo, wbitt 
CMon bidilcth the vriter to pajnt and coimUrTeit Ttth lett^n, 
mtoa miD which wotUd comiuaad an indiscreet paintec topQi- 
My bu Bgur*. U thus : naming the man Eeop ; who coniit(t(i 
Ijiainter, sulh,—' Friend, I would have thee to conntsrfeit lla 
HUnttl; md quslitj of my body and apparel, bj thy craR-, a 
Brrlj u those men which have ercn now seen me, may knof 
[irhenwrTir they may tee it heieaner] thai the name it made to 
nptesent me unto them, as I now ata. The pointer amweretl, 
'8ir. slnnd you there, and I thall do it as T used to do othen, ai 
u all the punter* of this country are accustomed to do. E 
'How i» th»tP' The punter answeretb, "Though you 
kcHe and ihiKB, jonr figure ahatl need noae. But LDimiiin 
it »h*ll therefore haye painted other apparel, hy a 
third more than you wear; and upon every several i^Ej!j 
^lece 1 will mark and write the country's name 
trhenre it came. And because your olothes, ia well JJifftm 
the cloth as the fur and silk, are of one color, I 
will make them, to belbebelterseen, of divers colors. stymeUi,. 
I will ilto write oil your forehead your father's and "^^ 
mother'* oanie, thai men may sec of what stock you 
■re come. Whereas in some countries painters do uae ^"Vt^lf"^ 
to make the noi« of like quantity to that in the par tiartr. 



compafs of the head grpatec than the natural, and 
double the eyobrowa. Then, in the place of cars, of po.„. 
we do use to paint eyes. And last of all, I wOl *. MnplMbg. 
change the middle fingers and thumbs to olhera' places.' Tii 
Jfaialer; 'How like jou thiif Will it not do wellf £iop: 
Tes J but I would fain know for what purpose, and the Teaeou 
wherefore you would do thisP' Tht Peinttr-: ' Because ths 
painters of this country, for time out of mind, have need the like, 
and we continue therein ; and because it is bo commonly received 
as it is, no man needeth to correct it.' A good answer. Kon 
leBTe we them, and I demand the maintainers of such painten 
of our pronunciation, if ibey had forty or more of such portrailnns 
drawn, shaped, and colored, of their friends ; and those same set 
upon the pillars of Paul's Church,— who should be able to know 
(hut they themaelves, being daily used in naming tbem,) which 
should t« for the one, and which for the other F For they should 
not half so well represent them as should the well -proportioned 
figures of so many skipping babians, apes, marmosets or monkeys, 
and dancing dogs or hean." 

Til's amusing illustration, «a.il "Mi ^"Ao>w>. '^ *'»' ■V?*a»*a». 
*/ our apoten ^ngoagB to -wliioli we e- — — .^. «. ^^ s.. 
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the miniitest particular. Our written language is to be looked at 
in two ways ; first, as a professed picture of what is spoken, that 
is, OM foritten, and in this sense to be learned as reading ; and se- 
condly, as an instrument for the expression of the language, that 
is, as to 6« written^ and in this sense to be learned as spelling. Of the 
two acquirements the latter is more difficult, because there are 
more possible ways of spelling words than of pronouncing them 
when spelled ; hence so few spell correctly among those who read 
well. 

Following in the steps of Hart, I would illustrate the difficulty 
of teaching reading by a parable. Every child that becomes edu- 
cated must travel from Blankland to Readland {pron. Reedland), 
because Headland is the key, and the only key, to the Pleasant 
Ijand beyond, where the arts and sciences flourish in perfection. 
Now the road from Blankland to Headland lies through Spikeland. 
In this region every foot of ground is covered with spikes, slightly 
blunted from constant tramping, but very painful to walk upon. 
It is a weary walk for tender feet, a heart-breaking task for the 
guide that holds the little hand, and it takes many years to accom- 
plish it. These innumerable spikes are, all the words of the En- 
flish language, each word being composed of letters whose names 
o not make up the collective sound of the word.; as " n-o-t," 
notf instead of note; ** i-s," is (iz)^ instead of ice; " u-s," us in- 
stead of use; "d-o," do (dooj, instead of doe; "g-o," ^o, instead 
of Joe ; 1 have ascertained, from a careful calculation, that 
throughout this vast tract of country there is but one spot of 
earth big enough to receive a child's feet, for every thousand steps 
which he must take upon the spikes. Throughout this region of 
pains and penalties, contradictions, and sheer nonsense, a road has 
been constructed, and has received the name of Phonetic Boad. 
The interstices between the spikes have been filled up throughout 
the entire length and breadth of this road ; good paving flags 
have been laid over the spikes and many children are now walk- 
ing there, to their great 3elight. There is no occasion for stum- 
bling ; there is not even a loose stone left lying about. Every 
step is taken with certainty, and marks so much easy and pleasant 
progress. The letters in every case make the words ; ** d-o " is 
doe, " j-o *' is Joet ** d-oo *' (for oo say tcho without the h) is doo, 
** s-au ** (for au say awe) is saw, eto. 

At this late period I will not add anything further, except to 
say that I support with all my heart and soul the request of the 
London School Board as embodied in the resolution. 

The motion was adopted unimously. 

Mr Jones announced that a full report of these meetings would 
be published and sent to each subscriber to the fund for defraying 
expenses, which had been met ao far by 'voluiilw^ tWilT\Jcs\iXXss^^. 
If any friend of Spelling Eeform would "^Vft \.o taQ\x^x>X^\^ *^^ 
fond he would be glad to receiye liia 00Ti\xii\>u\k8V.« 



DrMonii hsrinelo leave, Mr Ellis was reijueBted to fill tit 
'antnl cbnir. 

Mf Waihington Hood proposed the lut Tviolution appointing t 
>npntMti<in. 

Thtt Lh> DcpSUIIon roniut of Iha ftoHg-inc eentli-meti : Pmrnnr Uu 
(nll.r, Re.. A n. SiT», Dr Morrit, Dr MnrnT. Mr B-Prt, Mr EILl. Kr 
HH fitrnx). Mc Wuhinrtoo H»)i>, snd Ur Arding: «Tlh power teidl 



MAX MULLEB ON SPELLING. 

fFram thi "FerUigMlg Steiew" for April, me.J 
Thf Altitudi of ttu Oppmnli of SpelliHg S'foi-m.—Tbt wbol« 
niitlHr U DO longer n matter for srgumeat ; and the older I gniv 
l^a mare I feel convinced that DOthIng vexes people bo much tnd 
bitrdeai them in their unbelief and in their dogged reaiitance U 
refiirm as undeniable (acta and uniDswersble arguments. . , 1 
tnaw there are persons who can defend anything, and who fcoM 
that it is due to this ver; [spellingj discipline that the Engltili 
character is what it is 1 that it retains respactfor authority; th>l 
it does not require a reason for ererytbing, and that it does ool 
admit that whit is inconeeivtble ia therefore impossible. 

QoiiBtit and Ulopian Aimi.—J£ my friends tell me that theidei 
of a relomt of spelling is entirely Quixotic, that it is amerewsitt 
of time to try to influence a whole nation to aurrender its historical 
orthogrophy and to write phonetically, I how to their Euperiot 
wisdom as men of the world. £ijt as I am nut a man of the world, 
hut ralher sn obaerrer of the world, my interest in the Bubjert, 

It is tho duty of scholars and philosophers not to shrink from 
holding and Hxpressing whst men of the world call Quixotic opin- 
ions ; for, if I read the history of the world rightly, the victory of 
reason over unreason, and tba whole progress of our race, have 
gBnarally been achiaved by euoh fools as ourselves "lushing is 
where angels fear to tread," till after a time the track becomei 
beaten, and even angels are not afraid." 

The Duty of Sprlting l{eformer;—l feel convkicod that praotieil 
leforuers, likeMr Pitman, shouldneverBlumhernorsIeep. They 
sliould keep their grievances before the piihlio in season and out of 
season. Thoy should have thsir lamps burning, to be ready when- 
ever the right time comes. They should repeat the same tJiing 
over and over ngoin, undismayed by indifference, ridioule, contempt, 
and ail the other weapons which the loiy world knowsso well how 
to employ against tbose wto veiAuie ta a\i'i.irf&\\».-5¥iii.«, 

T/te Question mu>t In faced.— tV,6 t\«iM>\i(m,'ii«i>,'Ct.t.\.-«-«vVv^* 

to be aaswered sooati later is ttos -.— Gim. tt^ ™ii«k&«» ^' 
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tern of spelling English be allowed to go on for ever ? Is every 
£nglish child, as compared with other children, to be mulcted in 
two or three years of his life in order to learn it ? Are the lower 
classes to go through school without learning to read and write 
their own language intelligently ? And is the country to pay 
millions every year for this utter failure of national education ? 
I do not believe nor think that such a state of things will be al- 
lowed to go on for ever, particularly as a remedy is at hand. . . 
I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the better. . . . 
There is a motive power behind these phonetic reformers which 
the Archbishop (Trench) has hardly taken into acr^ount. I mean 
the misery endured by millions of children at schools, who might 
learn in one year, and with real advantage to themselves, what 
they now require four or five years to learn, and seldom succeed 
in learning after all. 

Trench and Etymology. — There remains this one objection only 
— that whatever the practical an4 whatever the theoretical advan- 
tages of the phonetic system may be, it would utterly destroy the 
historical or etymological character of the English language. 

Suppose it did ; what then ? Language is not made for schol- 
ars and etymologists ; and if the whole race of English etymologists 
were really swept away by the introduction of Spelling Reform, 
I hope they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselves 
in so good a cause. 

But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the En- 
glish language would be broken by the adoption of phonetic spelling, 
and that the profession of the etymologist would be gone for ever P 
I sa^. No, most emphatically to both propositions. BecauE(e the 
Italians write JUoaofo^ are they less aware than the English, who 
write philosopher, that they have before them the Latin philoso' 
phu8 and the Greek ^i\oiro<pos ? If we yiriit& fin fancy ^ why not 
in phantom ? 1 f in frenzy and fran tic, why not in phrenology ? A 
language which tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at ^^JilosO' 
fer.** what people call the etymological consciousness of the 
fpeaker is strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only. If anybody 
will tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whe- 
ther at 1500 A.D., or at 1000 a.d., or at 500 a.d., I am willing to 
discuss the question. Till then, I beg to say that etymological 
spelling would play greater havoc in English than phonetic spel- 
luig, even if we are to draw a line not more than 500 years ago. 

Bight, Rite, Write, Wright. — Another objection urged against 
phonetic spelling, namely, that with it it would be impossible to 
distinguish homonyms, must be met in the same way. No 
doubt it is a certain advantage if in writing we can distinguish 
right, rite, write, and tcright. But if in the hurry of conversation 
there is hardly ever a doubt which woxd ift meaxA^ wn^ *^«t^ 
would be much less danger in the alow 'pTO(^«%& oi T«aJ^\sv% ^ ^srs^- 
tin uous sentence. If yarious sp^linga oi \Jh» Moa^ '^ ot^^x^ ^^""is* 



mrf 1o po'wt out different meaouigi, we should require tifiit (pel- 
np liir i^. lo ><go>^J ■ cbnt, a Chrutmaa gift, a bunting Kft,i 
llkp, to HJI miiDd, Msta in > tb«LtT«, and tJaa front of a seat on t 
warh ; an'l Uii> principle would hsTo t« be applied to aljon 100 
■orda. Who would undertake to provide all these TuriatioBiof 
iLa preutnt uniform spelling of theae wonls F And ire mutt out 
Forget that, aftel all, in residing a page oe are leldom in doabl 
vhelherw/tmetneafiahor thew/t ofafoot. oriauscdoaanid- 
iertive. If there ii at any time anj real difficultr, language pro- 
rides ill iiWD remedy. It either diopa such words aan'ti andmlr, 
replacing them wilh tereviong and aulg, or it uses a periphiailia 
Bipmaeiaa — the sole of the foot, or the sole and onl}- ground, 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 



CONSOKANM. 

MntM. 

P ^...Topt, fott pea 






T t...fa(e, (ip.... 
D d...f»tc, dip.., 
e g...larcA, e*un 
J j...larse, jam] 



Ww. 

yj... 






lion, pliHUUie ahce 



.mof^HBht., 
Oofl/Mewiei, 


■* 


jet, jraung..,. 


-jea 
aiia 


VOWELS. 
Gullural. 




™, fn«, fin'., 
almi, father... 


..ah 


*ll,h.fld,Hnj.. 
olB, ofr, b«r.. 


..eh 






Ml. rat, mmi. 


^M 


Zahiat. 




on, not, DDT... 


,.ni 


all,l™.™ght 
■p,>on,ioiim«l 


..ut 


ope,™t,p™r 


..oh 


fall, foot 


.m 



erpiNioNZ ov eminent men. 

Dr Morel, H. M. Inspekter ov Skralz. — 3e men difi- 
kvlti ov ridii) IggliJ ar^zez from de iotrinsik irregiilariti 
>v de IggliJ laggwej. A konfqsoii ov ^diaz sets in in do 
tnyid ov de q^ld respektii) de pouerz ov de leterz, whi^ iz 
reri slerli and veri penfuli klird 'Vp-b^ Qans, habit, or eks- • 
piriens, and hiz kapasiti tu na W3rdz iz gend b^ an im^n^ 
siriz ov tentativ eforts. ... It apirz dat out ov 1,972 
feli^rz in de Sivil Servis ekzamlnejonz, 1,866 kandidets 
werpktktfor speliy. 3!at iz, etin out ov ever! n^ntJa hui 
feld, feld in Spelii). It iz serten dat de ir iz ner g^d in de 
spelii) ov IggliJ— rfider de rev^rs — and dat it iz olmerst 
nesesari tu form a personal akwentanz wid Iq individqal 
W3rd. It wud, in fakt, rekw^r a st^di oy Latin, Frenq, 
and Aijgler-SaksoQ tu enebel a person tu spel wid foltles 
akiirasi ; bst dis, in merst kesez, iz imposibel. 

Prefesor Gregori, — 3er iz ner obstakel tu jeuerat edn- 
kejon and imprmvment nirli ser formidabel az our d^^rerli 
fols ordogra6 ; and der iz ner megur whig wud ser pouer- 
fuH and ser rapidli prermert de edi^kejon ov de masez az de 
adopjon ov a simpler me^od ov spelig. 

Dr Gllkrist, — 3is grand stsmblig blok tu de rapid marg 
ov hqman intelekt iz b^ ner minz irredmidiabel, wer pipe! 
tu set hart, bed, and hand about it, b^ berldli digkig and 
aktii) for demselvz for de komon wil ov mankind. 

Se Bit On, W. E. Oladstvn, — $ onestli kan se \ kanot 
konsiv hou it iz dat a forener lernz hou tu prernouns IggliJ 
when yui rekolekt de tertal absens ov rml, me^od, sistem, 
and ol de okziliariz whig pipel jenerali get when de hav 
tu akw^r ssm^ig dat iz diBkslt ov atenment. 

ae let Br JRerlwoU Bijop ov St Devid'z.— 9B luk 3pon 
de establijt sistem ov spelii) (if an aksidental k^rstom ma 
bi ser kold,) az a mas ov anomaliz, de grerl ov ignorans 
and gans, ikwali repugnant tu gud test and komon sens. 
Bvt i am awer dat de psblik klii) tu diz anomaliz wid a 
^tenasiti prerporrjond tu der abs^rditi, and ar jelvs ov ol 
enkrergment on ground konsekreted b\ Y^«%Vtv^V^\\.\iQ^ ^<^ 
frJ pie or bliad kaprJ*. 
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IN AID OF THE 

Reading and Writing Reform. 

London: Fred. Pitman, Phonetic Depot, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Bath : Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institute. 

Sook§qfthe value of In. and upwards are sent post paid : on books under \s. 
postage is charged at the raie of\d.for 2oz, On/our or more copies of any tcork 
• reduction of one-fourth is made ; postage being paid by the purchaser, Tht 
pottage of 4t^* Teachers" or ** Readers/' is \\d, and ofZ ** Manuals " or 2 
•• Reporters," 2d. By this arrangement it is hoped to engage the services qf 
JPhonographers in securing a wide circulation for the phonetic shorthand and 
phonotypic publications. 

Semittances of 5s., and upwards, should b§ sent by Post Office order, and 
9tnaller sums in postage stamps C\d. stamps preferred) , Letters that contain 
postage stamps should not be sealed with wax. 

A \lb parcel of Phonetic Tracts, assorted, with a specimen number of the PAo- 
mstie Journal, will be forwarded for 6d. post-paid. Address Isaac Pitman, Bath, 

PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

The Books recommended to the Student on commencing the study of 
Phonetic Shorthand are the "Phonographic Teacher" and "Copy Book." 

The Phonographic TEACHES; containing a series of progressive Lessona 
to be read, and written out by the student ; 500th thousand, 6<f. 

The Phonographic COPY BOOK, made of ruled paper, single lines only. 
9d, Large size, H</. 

^SOP'S FABLES, in the Learner's Style, 6d. 

A COMPEND of PHONOGRAPHY, containing the Alphabet, Gram. 
Dialogues, and principal Rules for Writing. Price 1^. 

EXERCISES in PHONOGRAPHY: a series of Graduated Writing 
Exercises, illustrative of the Principles of the Art, as developed in the 
** Manual of Phonography," Id. 

KEY to the ** Phonographic Teacher" and to the "Exercises in Phono- 
graphy," 6d. 

The ** Compend" and "Exercises," with the assistance qf the Teacher ofths 
school, will be sufficient for pupils in National and British Schools. 

A MANUAL of Phonography, containing a complete exposition of the 
System, with numerous shorthand examples interspersed with the text, an4 
Exercises in reading, 300th thousand, \s. 6d. ; clotn, 2s. ; roan, gilt, 2s. 6d, 

Tl^e Phonographic READER ; a course of Reading Exercises in Phonetic 
Shorthand, 6^. 

QUESTIONS on the "Manual of Phonography," 3d. (This work is 
especially recommended to young persons who are learning to express their 
thoughts in writing.) 

TEACH KK and MANUAL in one volume; roan, gilt, 3«. 

The PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTER, or REPORTER'S COMPANION: 
an adaptation of Phonography to Verbatim Reporting, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3c. 

The GRAMMALOGLES and CONTRACTIONS of Pitman's "Phono- 
graphic Reporter," for use in Classes. Price 2d. 

MANUAL, REPORTER, & PHRASE BOOK, in one vol., half-bound, 6#. 

REPORTING EXERCISES : intended as a Companion to the " Phono- 
graphic Reporter, or Reporter's Companion," 6d. 

The Phonographic PHRASE BOOK, containing above tv70 \.VvC)\)&v(A-<Qaft«- 
ful phrasea. Price Is.; cloth 1«. Qd. 

The Pbonceraphio RAILWAY PHRASE BOOE., Wl. 
Beed's REPORTER'S GUIDE, cloth, Is. 6d. 
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I PRINTED IN PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 

' XXTBACTB No. 1, in th* CoEHiponaiig St;!e : Ten Fouidt, uid Oihn 

llalH. l>ri»M. 

BXTHACTS Ko, I. in (hs Coimnonding Sule: Thai nhicli Uodbt hi- 
'«>lDar.[|<>. PriwiM. 

EXTBAOT3 (To, 3, In Uie Carmpnndiae Riile i Beine snd Scemiiie, Ut 
,ilDnk»7. AF»rMiCJ«fc-tT>le, bU, Fri»<i.f. 

I BGLECTlOSa No. I, in llir Rrponin^ Slfle 1 Chu&i^»r of Wuliiiieloi, 
LBpcrclior a!ar|»OuBinEBl)>];iisoalh, «(D.i with prinWd Key. Pri»9i. 
F'^LEOTIDlfb No. 3. Id llie Rcportine Snls: Addreu of Ihe Ear! tt 
[' P^br on bang iulilled Lord Bculor of Ih> Cniienitf of Edinbar|-)i, rU. 

SVl.y'cTWSS \n H, ID Lhe BcportinB Sljie ; Uni Mollat on NtUiinll 

B.l, . -.■ (•./. 

^1 ■ I ■ !■ i ! 1 I'rnf. Blntkioi fn Iho CorrranoDdinE Sttls of PId- 

Dx. ' ' III, 2: Od. KEY lo dilto, in i^aminaD epelHi;, 

iiji: ^iiiKi, ■'■; ■■)^j !>£ Hobtaaibg i ia liio Cofrotiiaadiag Sijl«. Ptiu, 
olothplf. P-d. Actfup edition of ttuA book iim«iiticHiBd<uipBf«B,whiohm^ 

The n"w TBSTAUSNT, iDtliaHiyBopoitiaBStTla, Kiu,|[ilt,*.U. 
The BookofPBALMS.intlieCoRapoDdtiiEStjla. A naw edilian, frinUd 

•ne^mti'tMlB FILOBIM'B FBOQBBSSim Uw CoMponding Hljli. 
PriOBli. SJ.i doth. 2i. M. 
The BookafCOMMOtf PBAYBB, in (h« tuj' Baport. Etjla, nu, gilt, <h 

PHONETIC PRINTING. 

Tkt following Kffrlta art prii\tBdpkonttiea^,%nUHt3i4e^mtrwff it a ttfn tttit 
The Phonetie JOUBNAL : pnbllBhed eier; Batordaj, price Id.; poalpiil 
IK Mnnthly, in a wrapper, M., peat-paid, M. Uore ^an one cwp* of tba 
>. III-. paft. S„h >. '—" 1 
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CHART of liie Phonetio Alphabet, eantaiuinf the Bhorthasd and Fritl- 
klB Lettere, Itl incbel bf 30, ii. 

SHEET LBSBONH, ^la) foruie ID olauee, If. 

FIHST BOOK in Phonetie RaadinR, with "Dirwtionalo TMohen" M 
ta nfte it, \d. Pritded in a verw large (mdbtavHNltf^. 

BBCOUD BOOK in Phonel'o ^esaing, M, tmraa tita, 
THIUJ) BOOK in flioaetuB«>^t, ad. 



FOUBTH BOOK in Phonetic Beading, printed both in Phonetic and in 
ike customary spelling, as a Transition Book from Phonetic Beading to the 
Mading of books as now commonly printed, id, 

BDWABD'S DBEAM, or Good for Evil, Id. Large type. 

PABABLES, MIBACLES, and DISCOUBSES of our Lord and SaTiow 
Jesus Christ. Boyal 32mo, 32 pages, each Id. 

CONVEBSATION8 on the PABABLES of the New Testament; for the 
of children. By Edward, Earl of Derby. Cloth, 1«. 

The WONDEBFUL POCKET and Other Stories, by the Ber. Chauncey 
CHles, 6d. 

CUB CHILDBEN in HEAVEN, cloth, 1». 4d. 

The OTHEB LIFE, 8d. ; cloth, 1«. This book may be used as a Key te 
the Shorthand Edition. See page 2. 

MAX MULLEB on Spelling, reprinted from the Fortnightly, 48 pages, \d, 

DISESTABLISHMENT of the English Alphabet ; a Lecture by F. J. 
Kingsley, \d.. Ad. per dozen. 

BEFtTTATION of the Etymological Objection to the Spelling Beform, by 
J. H. Moore, le^ , 8d. per dozen. 

A OLANCE at Phonotypy, or Phonetic Printing, \d.i 4d. per dozen ; St. 
per gross. In the common speUing, with a specimen of phonetic printing. 

A LECTUBEon the Beading and Writing Reform, by James Hogg, fourth 
edition, Id., 32 pages, 11 in the conunon spelling, and theothersin phonotypy. 

OEMS OF WISDOM. A selection of a Triple (twelve gross) choice pas- 
sages from the best authors, on moral and spiritual subjects, numbered ano- 
deoimally, and printed phonetically, cloth, 3«. 

A Bhymed HABMONY of the GOSPELS, by Francis Barham and Isiiae 
Pitman. Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spelling, in double 
columns, as a Transition Book from phonetic reading to the readmg of books 
as now commonly printed. Price 2«. 6d., in handsome cloth bindmg. 

The WBITINGS of SOLOMON. Translated by Francis Barham. 
Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spelling. Price Is. 

The Book of JOB. Translated by F. Barham. Printed both in phonetie 
and in the ordinary spelling. Price Is. 

A MEMORIAL of FBANCIS BARilAM, 676 pages, handsome cloth, 4f. 

In the Common Spelling, 

A PBIZE ESSAY on the Best Method of Teaching Pitman's Phonography. 
Fifth edition. Price 6d. 

SPELLING BEFOBM TBACTS ; sheets 1 to 6 now ready. 3d, per 
packet of 288 pages, and proportionally for tracts of 4 and 8 pages. 

A DEFENCE of Phonetic Spelling ; drawn from a History of tue English 
Alphabet and Orthography ; with a Bemedy for their Defects. By B. G. 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.B.S. Price 1«. ; cloth, 1». 6d. 

The FUTUBE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE : an Argument fbr a 
Spelling Beform. By William S. A. Axon, M.B.S.L., F.S.S. 24 pages, 
price Id., Bd. per dozen. 

The HISTOBY OF PHONOGEAPHY— how it came about,— Beport of 
a Phonetic Meeting at Manchester, 14 July, 1868. Price Id. 

Beport of a PHONETIC MEETING held at Manchester, 26 Oct., 1879. 
Price Id. 

ETYMOLOGY IN EABNEST; or, Greek and Latin derived from 
English, a satire, by Dean Swift. Price \d., 4d. per dozen, 3«. per gross. 

The WANT OF THE AGE ; or, Phonetic Shorthand, a Substitute fcr 
Ordinary Writing; including a Brief History of the Arts of Writing and 
Shorthand, 4<2., stiff cover. 

The ART OF WBITING ; its History, Theory, and Present and Future 
State, by C. F. Pearson, Id. 

The Prophets HOSEA and MlCAH. Translated by ¥T«,Tk«A^vetA5si^^^, 

Improred Af ONOTE88A EON, or Harmony oi XYi« Qio%\mS^. 'arj^frtvas 
Bmrhtun Cloth, 8d.; bound. It. 
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